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BELIOION AN ESSENTIAL FART OF ALL 

EDUCATION. 



The business of Education has awakened interest 
and received attention from the enlightened men of 
all ages. It may be doubted whether, if the literary 
and elevated alone are consulted, any higher regard 
for it will be found among the modems than among 
the ancients. It is, however, true, that in recent times 
the subject has been better understood than it was 
anciently. Li respect to the number and the value 
of the studies into which the young shall be led, the 
importance of extending education to the whole mass 
of the people instead of the patrician orders alone, 
the methods of developing and training the mind, the 
employment of knowledge in ministering to the wants 
and utilities of actual life ^ in respect to all these 
particulars, far more just and benevolent sentiments 
are now entertained than those which prevailed in^ 
former ages. 

The last twenty years have been peculiarly prolific 
of theories and facilities of public and private instruc- 
tion; and, in the midst of much speculation and 
attempt, which are visionary and impracticable, some 
real improvement and progress are certainly appar- 
ent Advancement, however, is still practicable and 
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important in the business of education. All is not 
yet attained While it is admitted that in regard to 
the search after a royal road to literary or profes- 
sional eminence no discoveries are to be looked for, 
it is clearly true that there are many highly important 
doctrines in education which hitherto have been but 
imperfectly appreciated and but partially put into 
practice in any of our seminaries of instruction. In 
presenting to you, therefore, once more, the time- 
worn subject of education, though I shall secure none 
of the interest of novelty, I shall have what is a more 
valuable aid, a conviction on the part of the wise and 
good of my hearers, that this discussion is upon mat- 
ters of the greatest practical importance. 

The design of the few suggestions which I shall 
make now will be to establish and commend this 
proposition. That Religion is an essential part 
«OF ALL Education. 

This is no new doctrine. An unusual share of ar- 
dor and eloquence has been expended on the general 
subject of a cultivation of the moral powers. Religious 
education, however, as connected with schools and 
colleges, has been thought of and treated of by its 
most enthusiastic friends as something incidental and 
collateral to a greater matter in hand — the training 
of the intellectual powers. A distinct, unshrinking 
avowal of a conviction, that the development and 
guidance of the heart, no less than the culture of the 
understanding, should be the direct object of all in- 
structors, has been rarely made. In actual practice, 
also, through a sickly sensibility and subserviency to 
the prejudices and sneers of men, religion, so worthy 
to be introduced and honored as a part of all our 
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occupations, and an ingredient of all our attributes, 
has, by too many teachers of the young, been crowded 
into occasional interstices, or been put off with a few 
outward observances. 

There are numerous and weighty considerations 
which establish the importance of a religious cultiva- 
tion of the affections as an essential part of all edu- 
cation. 

L The first of these respects the framework and 
construction of the soul of man. 

The internal spirit is, in its nature, one and indivisi- 
ble. Strictly speaking, there exists no such division of 
it into parts as might be indicated by the terms intellect 
and heart, in common use. These are convenient, and 
must be retained, but ought to be understood only as 
expressive of different conditions or states of one sim- 
ple, inseparable, uncompounded spirit ; and the word 
faculties should not be regarded as designating com- 
ponent parts of a compounded soul, but its several 
susceptibilities of being in the different states just 
alluded to. Who can believe the Maker of us in- 
tended that the soul should be caught at for the pur^ 
poses of education in certain of these brief, rapid 
conditions and attitudes, while it is neglected in all 
the rest ? Who has informed the instructors of the 
youthful mind which of its susceptibilities are to be 
cultivated, and which are to be omitted ? 

If, however, we retain the common phraseology, and 
speak of the intellectual and moral powers as distinct 
and separable, the fact still forces itself upon us, that 
all the faculties of the soul are very intimately asso- 
ciated and blended together. Indeed, so closely united 
are they, that, in some respects, they are scarcely dis- 
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tmguishable from each other. It is even now, in the 
present advanced state of the science of mind, a mat- 
ter of grave discussion with the moral philosophers, 
whether the state of the inner man immediately pre- 
ceding outward action, be intellectual or cordial, a 
determination or an emotion, a resolve or a strong 
desire ; and also whether conscience involve a mental 
judgment or be purely a feeling, a discriminating 
sensitiveness. It can not have been the design of 
Him who so closely interwove, intertwined, and amal- 
gamated our powers, that in education they should be 
violently torn asunder, and the one part be subjected 
to the processes of development and Irearing and the 
other part be left alone. To proceed in this way is 
just as preposterous as to prune one half of the top 
of your tree and leave the rest of the branches to push 
themselves out as they will, or to gather the soil 
around one half of its roots and permit the other half 
to lie exposed to the parching sun. 

It is also true, that the internal man is, in its original 
construction, symmetrical. The moral elements bear 
a suitable power and proportion to the intellectual. 
It is not meant, by this remark, that there is, in the 
combination, any such mathematical precision as ap- 
pears in the definite proportions developed by chemis- 
try. There is difference enough in the adjustment of 
the mental and moral in different individuals to pro- 
duce and manifest pleasant and useful varieties in 
character. Yet there is in all such an adaptation and 
harmony of the intellectual and moral portions of the 
man as to produce that perfection and beauty of work- 
manship which characterize every thing issuing from 
the hand of Gt>d. The education of the head to the 
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neglect of the heart distarbe this symmetry, produces 
an uncomely disproportion ; turns man, whom Gk>d 
made with such nice, wonderful, beautiful adjust- 
ments, into an unbalanced, distorted, unshapely thing. 
We are pained to see the head of one of our children 
continue to grow larger, while the rest of his body 
maJses either no adv^ances or disproportionate ones. 
But the slender, shriveled body, toppling under the 
massive, overgrown head, is no greater deformity than 
an improved intellect upon an uncultivated heart I 
know the disgusting proportion is less visible in the 
latter case, but it is no less real and no less to be dep- 
recated. 

There is observable, also, in the original construc- 
tion of the human mind, an arrangement for an exer- 
tion by the affections of a powerful influence upon the 
intellectual powers. 

From the fact already adverted to, that the internal 
being is one and indivisible, not composed of separable 
faculties, it would be a fair inference that any special 
vigor or vivacity given to one portion of it, or, more 
philosophically, to one of its susceptibilities, would 
affect all the rest, just as the electric fluid, communi- 
cated to one body, is felt by every other in connection 
with it ; or, as the '^ leaven hid in three measures of 
meal leaveneth the whole lump." This, which might 
have been a fair inference, is found to be an incontest- 
able and a very important fact. 

Besides p€urtaking of the excitements and energies 
of the heart, in consequence of being an inseparable 
part and parcel with it of the same spiritual essence, 
the intellect is influenced by the emotions in another 
manner more easily described. As the intellect, in ita 
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enlargement, to take in new objects, or to develop 
new features of old ones, furnishes new food for the 
heart, and thereby gives it growth and ardor, so the 
heart, in turn, having the prerogative " to change all 
outward things to its own hue," actually transfers all 
the vivacity and interest felt by itself to the objects 
which engage the understanding. Thus the heart at- 
tracts the intellect by brightening its path, and excites 
it. to unceasing pursuit by enriching its attainments. 
When the pathway of mental travel is all along enli- 
vened by the heart's own zeal and sprightliness thrown 
forward upon it, it is almost of course, and without 
effort, that every intellectual movement is of greater 
vivacity and enterprise, of higher order and power. 
The intellect of all men, natively indolent, is inclined 
to lie listlessly down in the shady places of the field 
of knowledge ; the heart, by communicating its own 
activities, by affording impelling motives, and arousing 
excitement, overcomes lethargy, awakes invention, 
gives vigor to conception and reasoning. All the 
methods by which the enlivened passions give vivacity 
and power to the understanding, may not be capable 
of perfect explication. The fact most concerns us — 
this is incontrovertible, and is happily illustrated by 
the tree which you are cultivating. The increase of 
health and power in its roots adds to the luxuriance 
of the foliage, and added dimensions and thriftiness 
in the top multiply and enlarge the roots below. 
Taught by this fact, you protect and encourage both 
together ; similarly instructed in reference to the mu- 
tual influence of the intellect and the heart, we should 
by all means seek to train them up together. 

So it appears, whatever view we take of our internal 
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oonstraction, that when the mental powers are alluredy 
developed, and strengthened in the processes of edoca- 
tion, while the affections are left to themselves to grow 
dull, or grow coarse and corrupt, violence is done to 
our original constitution. The intellect and the heart, 
there can be no doubt, like two wheels which play 
into each other, were intended to run always together. 
Should you take apart your chronometer, and put a 
part of it in one pocket and a part in the other, in 
order that it should keep good time, you would no 
more oppose the expectation and design of the artist 
than do the teachers of your children oppose the expec-^ 
tation and design of their Divine Constructor, when 
they strive to train their intellectual faculties and leave 
their moral powers unreared and unemployed. The 
whole being is to be reared ; all his elements are to be 
nurtured up together. The man is to be educated ; the 
man, just as God made him. You send your son to 
college, not his intellect alone. And, if you are a ju* 
diciouB parent, you wish your son educated as he is ; 
as he is wisely constructed— -educated in respect to 
all his powers and susceptibilities. 

IL Another consideration, evincing the importance 
of making religion a part of all education, is the fact 
that the affections axe in special need of cultivation. 

The moral nature stands in much greater need of 
regulation and nurture than the intellectuaL In the 
general wreck which occurred at the fall, the under* 
standing suffered severely, it is true, but the heart 
received a far deeper injury. There the grand mia* 
chief was done. There is still the primary and chief 
demngement, the visible desolation and ruin produced 
by the withering touch of sin. The heart, therefoiei 

2 
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is a field that invites to culture certainly not less than 
the intellect. It sends up a noxious vegetation that 
must be uprooted and cleared away. As a misdirec- 
tion, lethargy, and obscuration of the understanding 
occur in consequence of the depravation of the moral 
powers, teachers, in order to the best success in train- 
ing the intellect, must carry forward the processes of 
education among the elements of the heart as well as 
of the understanding. 

The absence of any self-restorative power in the 
lapsed condition of the heart farther shows how much 
the moral affections need faithful teaching. In lay- 
ing its destroying hand on the inner spirit, sin has so 
extinguished its moral vitality, so paralyzed its moral 
susceptibilities, that there is nothing left to act the 
part of a regenerating agency. The understanding, 
if it have grown lethargic, may, by its own volition, 
arise and gird itself to fresh action ; if it groan under 
an incubus, may start by a mighty, self-originating 
effort jBrom under the suffocating pressure ; if its cur- 
rents of thought have become turbid, may itself remove 
obstructions and cause them to settle and again run 
clear. But the heart, in its moral prostration, is like 
the tree fallen to the earth, which has no efficiency to 
raise itself up again. Men do not expect the thorn 
will of itself stop and bear grapes, or the thistle spon- 
taneously change its fruit to the fig ; and they need 
never expect that vice will turn itself into virtue, or a 
bad heart, by its own will, become a good one. The 
moral powers, once fallen, rise no more without foreign 
aid ; once dead, they never come to life without the 
visitation of the power that first gave them birth, any 
more than the sleepers of the tombs. Teachers of 
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the young are the instrumentality through which that 
power is to reach and resuscitate them. To this part 
of the being, so deeply corrupted, and, so far as itself 
is concerned, so irrecoverably, it is that the educator 
should direct his efforts with great interest and indus- 
try. Whatever be done with the intellectual powers, 
the affections must be watched, reached, influenced. 
Whatever else be neglected, this must never be omitted. 

III. The important part which our moral affections 
perform in the active duties of life is another consid- 
eration in favor of making the religious condition of 
the heart an object of assiduous care in aU education. 

It is not easy, and certainly can not be necessary to 
define the exact province of L inteUectual and moral 
powers respectively. It may be enough for my pres- 
ent purpose to show that the latter, our moral affec- 
tions, are both most essential and most employed in 
the valuable services to which we are called. The 
truth of this declaration becomes, I think, immediately 
apparent on a reference to those various relations out 
of which arises aU human duty. 

We begin at the fireside with the filial and parental 
relation. Home, as it is sometimes constituted, is the 
best emblem and representation which we have here 
below of heaven above. It will be found, invariably, 
that the qualities on the part of the parents which 
contribute chiefly to make this paradise, are such as 
integrity and consistency, gentleness and patience, 
truth and decision — all of them fruits which grow 
up out of a pure heart. It is equally apparent that 
the confidence Emd affection, the respect and defer- 
ence, the readiness to be taught and the willingness to 
obey, on the part of children, which contribute so 
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and emotion to the whole machinery within, so that 
the sluggish wheel, whence the disorder arose, is forced 
to go. As the nostrum was not positively noxious, 
nature could but heal herself speedily under such a 
powerful, universal thrill and impulse. A prime qual- 
ification, therefore, of the successful physician, is the 
possession of a known and undoubted benevolence of 
heart, and a consequent openness and benignity of 
outward demeanor, a palpable honesty and excellence, 
which, whenever he approaches a patient, shall reani- 
mate his hope, soothe his irritability, wake the fainting 
energies of nature, and stsit on her sluggish currents 
before medicines are administered. It is not to be 
doubted that a corrupt, distrusted man, though well 
read in his profession, loses many a patient, whom, 
with a pure heart, he could have saved from the grave. 
It is still more emphatically true of the legal advo- 
cate, that his success depends much on the character 
which he bears for probity and truth. Such a char- 
acter, begetting confidence, secures a favorable impres- 
sion, and strongly predisposes men to admit any prop- 
osition he shall assume, and favor any cause he shall 
espouse. The wan, it will be found, in such a case, 
has pleaded powerfully before the advocate has spoken 
a word. The inan^ by his character, has carried the 
outworks, and well nigh gained the main position, 
before the rank and file of legal arguments have ap- 
peared upon the ground. And when reasoning and 
eloquence are brought up to the advocacy of the cause, 
a sound character in the speaker performs the part of 
the heavier portion of your axe, which gives to the 
edge all its effect There are, it must be admitted, 
seasons of high popular excitement when the auditors 
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I 

will not stop to inquire who or what he may be who 
addresses them, if his speech only breathe out and fan 
the spirit that is burning in their own hearts. But in 
all ordinary times, and before all intelligent and sober 
men, like those who ordinarily compose a jury or a 
bench of judges, if a man rise to speak who is known 
to be rotten at heart, he will but speak into the air ; 
and, if his client gain his cause, it will be in spite of 
his counsel, and not in consequence of him. The 
most logical argument from the lips of such a man 
loses one half its conclusiveness ; his earnestness and 
ardor nearly aU their power. He may produce aston- 
ishment, but cannot work conviction ; he may dazzle, 
but will fail to warm. Though a man pour along a 
tide of thought like Brougham, march in stately 
magnificence like Chalmers, move in a most graceful, 
clear current like Clay, or show the mental intensity 
of our sententious Calhoun, making his whole speech 
but a series of focal points ; though a public speaker 
be one or even all of these in his qualifications ; though 
he be what he may in the way of logic, rhetoric, and 
brilliancy, — if he be corrupt in the core, his words will 
come back to him like voices out of the grave, or 
echoes from the bleak rocks, colder than they went out 
from his heart. All the judicious and worthy will 
look upon his eloquence suspiciously, as resembling 
the apples of Sodom, which have a fair outside, but 
are within bitter ashes ! No truth is more clear than 
this to which we are adverting, that to reach true elo- 
quence, to lead captive at will the judgments and the 
hearts of men, the advocate, as well as the orator, 
must be sound in heart ; an honest man and a true ! 
It is certainly pertinent now to inquire, with em- 
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phasis, why we should send young men into the 'world 
with intellectual culture alone, when the faculties and 
capabilities of their moral nature, in their highest 
state of improvement, will be demanded imperatively 
in every sphere they shall move in. As well think of 
making a shrewd diplomatist, by putting him into a 
court dress ; as well think of making a military man, 
by teaching him enough of chemistry to acquaint him 
with the explosive power of gunpowder, enough of 
the law of projectiles to enable him to keep clear of 
the bombs and rockets of the enemy, and enough of 
history to let him know that there have been cam- 
paigns and battles before. Would this sort of furni- 
ture make a soldier for the privations of the camp, the 
stratagems of war, the dread onset of mortal strife ? 
A soldier is a thing of sterner stuff. They whom we 
would see successful in the world; they, especially, 
whom we would have make the world better that 
they live in ; they whom we would have work those 
changes on the great current of human affairs passing 
by them, which shall improve after generations, — 
such young men must be more than intellectual be- 
ings ; they must be men of soul, of great soul ! men 
of those pure, deep-founded principles, which make 
the actions great and good ! 

IV. The teaching of history, on this subject of 
making religion a part of all education, should not be 
disregarded. 

It will be found, on questioning past ages, that the 
worth and welfare of individuals and nations have 
been in almost exact proportion to the prevalence of 
tihe principles and practices inculcated by true religion. 
Even systems of error, because they held some truth 
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mingled with their fiction, and insisted on some impor- 
tant virtues along with injurious inculcations, have ex- 
erted a meliorating influence both on man and society. 
I am not hazarding the assertion that either of the 
great religious delusions of the world — the pagan, the 
Mohammedan, or the Papal — have accomplished, on 
the whole, more good than evil ; in other word^, that 
mankind are better than if blank, cold atheism had 
reigned in their place. My allegation respects simply 
this historical fact, that what there was in these sys- 
tems, of truth and good morals, borrowed from Chris- 
tianity, or in harmony with it, had a powerful ten- 
dency to lessen the grand mass of existing evils — a 
part of which these corrupting systems had themselves 
produced. Not only the true and good, that accorded 
with genuine religion, produced happy effects ; much 
beside this did so, because, from bearing some resem- 
blance to pure Christianity, it appealed to man's 
predisposition to some form of religious belief and 
religious observances. 

The more intelligent among the Ghreeks and Romans 
encoiuaged a reverence for the gods among the peo- 
ple at the same time that they regarded their mythol- 
ogy as only a splendid fable, simply because they saw 
that that reverence softened down the harshness and 
smoothed away the asperities of the popular character, 
and so rendered the plebeian classes more easily con- 
trolled and more subservient to their ambitious de- 
signs. The brahmins of India, the successors of the 
false prophet and the Papal priesthood, regard their 
respective systems as engines of influence over the 
common mind. Such they are, beyond all question ; 
such they are, in consequence of their subduing power 
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on the rough passions of the human heart The fint 
symptoms of decay appeared in the Roman empire 
simultaneously with disrespect for the gods and laxity 
in the observances of religion. The consequent de- 
cline, which nothing could arrest, proceeded, pari 
passu, with the religious desecration of her citizens. 

These historical facts show us that man has origi- 
nal susceptibility of being powerfully influenced and 
moulded by considerations of religion. And, if he 
be so easily wrought upon in this respect that false 
and defective systems will restrain his ferocities and 
create submissiveness and docility, what may not 
the true religion of the Scriptures accomplish ? We 
know what it has achieved. Wherever in the world 
Christianity has obtained an establishment and pro- 
cured respect and obedience, man, as an individual, 
by means of its presence and power, has become 
better and happier, and society has advanced in civ- 
ilization, learning, peace, comfort, and usefulness. 
To this remark there is no exception. Whither is it 
, that every one turns when he would find the spot upon 
the earth where man has risen nearest to his proper 
prerogative and privileges, to his noblest character and 
most honorable sphere, where society has its best con- 
struction and its highest advantages ? He looks into 
the little communities of the Waldenses, the Mora- 
vians, the Huguenots of France. He goes to Grermany 
after the reformation in the sixteenth century. He 
goes to old England in later periods ; to Scotland, 
where were the stern faith and principle that outlived 
all changes and revolutions. He goes to the families 
and settlements of our own land. He repairs to the 
times and the places where true religion has appeared 
and exerted her power over man and society. 
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Religion has never been entertained among a people 
without increasing that intelligent liberty which alone 
" gives to the flower of fleeting life its lustre and per- 
fume ; " without diminishing the exhausting and de- 
structive vices, and introducing in their places frugality 
and industry ; without hushing the violent passions, 
and producing greater general contentment and quiet- 
ness ; without introducing, by the working of her secret 
power on the heart, that crystal honesty, which is the 
basis of confidence and the source of ^terprise and 
wealth ; without propitiating the favor of Heaven, so 
that the glorious God became unto them a place of 
broad rivers and streams, their Ls^wgiver and their 
King. In the absence of religion, on the other hand, 
there have always been confusion, wretchedness, and 
crime. 

It may perhaps be thought that literary nations fur- 
nish an exception to this remark, bringing in illumina- 
tions by intellectual culture alone. The exception is 
more apparent than real. It Is, nevertheless, to be 
freely admitted that high intellectual culture has done 
something, where it has existed, to smooth away the 
roughness of the human character, to increase the 
amiabilities of life, to take from vice a part of its 
grossness, and from injustice a part of its cruelty. 
There are, however, three things touching those im- 
provements in society produced by intellectual refine- 
ment and elevation, which deduct greatly froih their 
value. 

The first fact is, that the moral reformations referred 
to are extremely superficial. They respect chiefly the 
new arrangements of living which wealth suggests, 
the forms and civilities which self-advantage dictates. 
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the substitution of the more refined pleasures and 
more genteel dissipations which attend the progress 
of civilization; all which leave the pulse of sin to 
beat as strongly at the heart as before, and the con- 
science to an equal intoxication by secret indulgence. 
If there is constraint for the time upon human pas- 
sion and human conduct, the depraved elements un- 
derneath seem to be constantly combining and growing 
intense, to burst forth afterwards like imprisoned steam, 
the more powerfully and destructively for their pre- 
vious confinement Another quality of this improve- 
ment effected by mere mental illumination is, that it 
does not reach the great mass of the people. A few 
master spirits of each generation, together with a class 
of the privileged and wealthy, are educated and re- 
fined, while nearly all the rest are as ignorant and as 
vicious as ever. The light shines indeed, but the peo- 
ple are like the poor colliers at work in the heart of 
the mountain, in perfect darkness still, though the snn 
is at clear, full noon above them. Rome had sixty 
millions of slaves in the most brilliant period of her 
literature. The last fact referred to is, that these in- 
tellectual eras, however beneficial any may suppose 
them, are of short duration, and when they end leave 
no substantial benefits behind them. The age of 
Pericles in Greece was longer than any of those to 
which we are pointed as illustrations of the influence 
of intellectual refinement But even Grecian litera- 
ture and arts were of so brief existence as to remind 
us forcibly of shooting stars, which, though brilliant, 
are descending before we can raise our eye to them ; 
or of those meteoric stones that visit us — an explo- 
sion that destroys them is generally our first notice of 
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their existence. The period of Roman literary glory 
called the Augustan age seemed to embrace less than 
half a century, and the moment there appeared a 
deterioration of their intellectual character, refinement 
and morals fell also, and both went down into dark- 
ness together. Egypt, earlier than either, and to both 
the mother of arts and learning, finished her brilliant 
literary career in a period no less brief, and retained, 
for the benefit of after generations, only her pyramids, 
to remind mankind of the vain pride and folly of her 
kings, and her vast repositories of the dead, to show 
how numerous once was her population. 

The whole concurrent voice of history serves to add 
confirmation to our position that religion is essential 
to the elevation and happiness of man as an indi- 
vidual and as a member of society, and therefore- 
should enter into and become a part of all education- 
There are some special reasons for making religion 
an element of the educated character of this country. 
One of these is the fact that the mass of the people 
are here, more than elsewhere, important and influen- 
tial for good or for evil. In the monarchical and 
aristocratic states of society in the old world, an 
elevated few wield nearly all the influence. Here, on 
the other hand, every man stands firmly on his own 
basis, feels himself independent, important, the pos- 
sessor of a good portion of power. Here every man 
is a public man and a sovereign, and makes himself 
felt in aU the great interests of the nation. Who can 
estimate the importance of purifying character by 
religion, where all of it, as in this country, is so ele- 
vated to independence and power. 

There is another special reason for the difiusion of 
2 
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the principles of religion among our population, cuis- 
ing out of the nature of our government 

This is closely allied to the consideration just stated. 
In despotisms and monarchies, where the supreme 
power is chiefly lodged in a single sovereign, the civil 
arm is alone strong enough to compel the people to 
lead quiet and orderly lives. Here, where so much 
less power is committed to the government, and so 
much more reserved by the people to themselves, there 
is needed an influence to be lodged in each subject^s 
own heart to restrain and direct him. In the absence 
of a sufficient public authority, government must be 
set up in the individual himself. This, the making 
each man a regulator of himself, could it be carried 
into complete effiBct, would be a magnificent scheme 
for the management of human afiairs — for the main- 
tenance of order and peace, and the attainment of all 
the ends of justice and benevolence. Religion carries 
this scheme into effect admirably ; it sets up this little 
government in the bosom of every individual who 
receives it, and then, without soldiery, prosecutions, or 
prisons, rules him with ap efficient sway — rules where 
public authority has little influence — rules even where 
public authority has no influence — among those radi- 
cal elements of the soul, which are the springs of all 
human action, and which form the whole character of 
society. By such a regulating and restraining opera- 
tion upon each individual citizen, religion renders her- 
self a grand coadjutor to a government like ours, 
which, to so great an extent, is obliged to leave its 
subjects to do that which is right in their own eyes. 

No part of the world offers a theater so well fitted 
for the formation of a pious community, and for in- 
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creasing the accomplishments of religion in behalf of 
mankind, as our own country. This is a third special 
reason for making religion a part of all American 
education. Society is young and vivacious here, and 
on this account the more highly impressible with reli* 
gion. It is yet to a great degree in the incipient 
stages of formation. Its elements are yet in the ac- 
tual process of composing themselves, of working 
their way into solidity and permanency. This gives 
society uncommon susceptibility of being moulded 
into a valuable character, and inspired with superior 
energy. 

There is also here an unusual spirit of free inquiry, 
of self-dependence, of personal energy, of untiring en- 
terprise — all which are good materials to be wrought, 
under the power of the Bible, infjo a high-toned, effec- 
tive religious character. 

Should education be conducted in this country as it 
ought to be, here will be performed the highest acts 
of which the people of God are capable ; here be laid 
the foundation and top stone of the loftiest temple unto 
Grod on the face of the whole earth ; here be seen the 
highest mountain of holiness, and be opened the fullest 
fountains of life ; here be established the gr^ at central 
agency of those benevolent movements which are to 
enlighten and to save the world! Religion, if any 
where else, must not here, in her most firuitful soil, on 
the theater of her highest triumphs, be excluded from 
the education of the country, but be introduced, to 
grow with the growth of all the mind it can be made 
to reach. 

Before leaving the subject, I ought, for a few mo- 
ments, to advert to the admirable adaptation of the 
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Bible, as a religious classic, to that education of the 
heart which has been commended in these observa- 
tions. 

Let me say, as a preliminary remark, that by denom- 
inating the Scriptures a religious classic in the busi- 
ness of moral instruction, it is not intended to include 
an intimation that all our schools should be theologi- 
cal seminaries. The Bible already holds, in the best 
colleges of the country, the place which we propose it 
should hold in all, and which is very nearly the posi- 
tion it occupies in a well-regulated, religious congre- 
gation. As the members of such a congregation, 
besides their industrious pursuit of their daily callings, 
gather in public assembly before the man of God, on 
the Sabbath and at other times, to receive messages 
out of the Scriptures, and also, in more familiar meet- 
ings, sit down to holy lessons from the same source, 
somewhat in the form of recitation — so in seminaries 
of learning there are, in addition to ordinary classical 
studies, opportunities for public and private inculca- 
tions from the Bible. 

There is this difference, however, between a congre- 
gation and a literary institution, that in the latter the 
religious intercourse and instruction may be far more 
paternal and direct, and therefore more efficient. Even 
the public preaching may have much more of the 
character of an address from a Christian father : such 
a father the preacher ought to feel himself in many 
important respects. All the instructors ought to be 
paternal, religious guides, as well as classical teachers ; 
and the familiar lecture, the biblical recitation, the 
direct class discussion, the incidental allusion, the 
occasional interview, the private address, offer them 
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facilities to open out the rich instructions of the Bible 
to young and vivacious hearts, which exist nowhere 
else, except at that still " holier place " — the domestic 
fireside. 

It will be perceived that the Bible, in such a use of 
it as is indicated here, may exert the most blessed, 
practical influence without infringing at all upon any 
literary pursuits. Its perfect adaptation to the use 
and influence just described needs but to be stated to 
be seen. 

It is fitted eminently to create and encourage a high, 
generous, catholic spirit, which is a valuable element 
in the character of every youth, especially every edu- 
cated youth, of this age of the world. 

This spirit breathes up from every part of the sacred 
volume, as if it constituted the inner life and soul of 
the whole communication ; and so it is. The entire 
Scriptures are but the form and aspect, the action and 
the utterance, the assurances and aspirations, of this 
universal love. The law of God embodies this great 
and blessed spirit of charity; all the revealed inten- 
tions of divine mercy declare it ; the life of Christ is a 
beautiful exemplification of it 

Admirably fitted is a book pervaded and animated 
with this enlarged, kindly spirit to act a part in the 
education of souls which sin and selfishness have nar- 
rowed, and bound, and suffocated — admirably fitted to 
swell these souls out from under the tightening bands 
into the broad world where they can get breath, use 
their faculties with freedom, move with power and joy 
over a wide sphere, live in the life of others, and par- 
take even of their immortality by influencing it 

Admirably fitted is the Bible, by infusing these its 
2* 
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expansive and affectionate principles into all the edu- 
cated mind of the community, to remove away that 
narrow, bad spirit often exhibited between the differ- 
ent sections of the great church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Perfect likeness of opinion on religious sub- 
jects is not to be expected in this age, if indeed it 
shall ever in the present world take place. The at- 
tendant jealousy, and sourness, and intolerance, how- 
ever, may and ought all to be banished forever. This 
will be best accomplished by introducing the Bible to 
its proper place in education, at the time teaching 
begins, by making it to hold its place through the 
whole course of training, interweaving its noble prin- 
ciples into the native fibers, tissues, and substance of 
the forming being, and thus making its pure, sweet 
spirit flow cheerily through all the channels of the 
soul. 

The Bible is no sectarian. It can not stop within 
such narrow precincts as those of a single sect of Chris- 
tians. It walks with God, and looks after the interests 
of the whole family of man ; it cares not whether a 
man say Sibboleth or Shibboleth ; if he be a creature 
of Grod, it sympathizes with him ; if it can make him 
a new creature in Christ Jesus, and introduce him 
into the great family of Heaven, it rejoices with him, 
calls him brother, and, whatever denominational name 
he may choose to wear, cheers him on to glory, honor, 
and immortality. 

To the youth who has read little, and never been 
from home, his own little village seems almost all the 
world ; but were he to ascend up with the aeronaut, 
soon a vast and magnificent panorama, with its vil- 
lages and cities, would appear spread out under his 
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eye, and his native spot would then seem to be only a 
point in the extended scene. So the little domain 
which we call our church shrinks to a speck when we 
rise whither the Bible calls us, and look with the eye 
of religion upon the face of the world, and take in the 
great kingdom of God. As the same aeronaut is un- 
able, in his height, to see the lines which separate 
townships, counties, and states, and can distinguish 
only the grand, prominent features of the broad coun- 
try beneath him, so he who ascends with religion, and 
takes expanded views of man and the world, loses 
sight of sectarian boundaries and distinctions, and , 
fixes upon the great excellences and accomplishments 
of common, universal Christianity. 

The Bible is well adapted to be the text book in 
conducting moral education from its tendency against 
a union of church and state. This unholy alliance, 
so much to be deprecated, will be effected, if at all, by 
crafty, irreligious politicians, who, for the sake of 
making the church an engine of political power, will 
induce her friends to commit her to the patronage of 
the government. 

The best security against such a ruinous result will 
be correct notions of true religion, and of the proper 
province and duties of the church of Christ. The 
Bible, suitably used and drawn from in conducting the 
education of the people, will supply the desired infor- 
mation, and create a strong and general disapprobation 
of any union of church and state. Thus employed, 
it will establish a common conviction in the country, 
that religion, holding her empire in the heart, and 
accomplishing her work of power and mercy there, 
can never be in need of earthly weapons, and never 
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be aided in her appropriate labors by any alliance with 
government; that, using only the protection ^which 
every thing else enjoys, she should be left to achieve 
her own conquests, make her own friends, and find 
her own support ; that legislation is always liable to 
produce obstruction by its'assistance, corruption by its 
reforms, prostration by its support 

It will be a happy day for us, when, by a familiar 
use of the Bible in educating all the mind of the 
country, the spirit and nature of religion shall be so 
well understood, that it shall be deemed as preposter- 
ous to make the church the petted child of the gov- 
ernment as to transfer to the parlor, to sicken and 
wither, the hardy indigenous plant, that loves the air 
and sun, the rains and storms of the open world. 

The Bible is admirably adapted for a religious 
classic from its attractiveness and value as a work of 
taste and eloquence. 

Although the Scriptures make no pretensions to 
this kind of excellence, it is an interesting fact, that, 
with all their moral power and importance, they should 
possess eminent capabilities for forming a correct, ele- 
vated, literary taste, and for advancing and ennobling 
the intellectual powers. The Bible furnishes us -with 
specimens of almost every description of composition ; 
and they are all eminent in their kind as works of lit- 
erature, to say nothing of their divinity. In the de- 
partment of poetry there are several elegiacs of great 
tenderness and beauty. Another of this class as pure 
and touching as the Lamentations of Jeremiah is yet 
to be written. Who can look at the prophet's picture 
of Jerusalem in her perplexity and desolation without 
acknowledging by tears that a master hand has been 
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playing upon the chords of his heart ? " How," said 
the gloomy seer — "how doth the city sit solitary that 
was full of people ! How hath the Lord covered the 
daughter of Zion with a cloud in his anger, and cast 
down from heaven the beauty of Israel ! The law is 
no more. Her prophets also find no vision from the 
Lord. The elders of the daughter of Zion sit upon the 
ground and keep silence ; they cast up dust upon their 
heads. The children swoon in the streets of the city. 
They say to their mothers, * Where is com and wine ?' 
O daughter of Jerusalem ! all that pass by hiss and 
wag their heads at thee, saying, * Is this the city that 
men call the perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole 
earth ? ' " 

Habakkuk and Isaiah afford many passages of the 
sublime in description, which will not suffer in com- 
parison with the best specimens which can be col- 
lected from all other sources. The following from the 
niad of Homer has been justly admired for its gran- 
deur by every classic reader : " Jupiter nodded from 
the dark-blue heavens ; the ambrosial locks moved 
upon the head of the immortal sovereign, and great 
Olympus trembled ! " One of the scriptural writers 
just mentioned, Habakkuk, has the following : " God 
came from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount 
Paran. Selah. His glory covered the heavens, and 
the earth was full of his praise. He beheld, and the 
everlasting mountains were scattered ; the deep ut- 
tered his voice, the sun and moon stood still in their 
habitation." The former, from the father of Grecian 
poetry, is childishness by the side of the simple gran- 
deur of the holy prophet. Xenophon has a fine pas- 
sage in reference to the omnipresence of the heathen 

c 
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divinities. " I know not," says he, " with what swift- 
ness one must fly, into what darkness he must run, or 
into what defended position he must withdraw, to 
escape from the wrath of the gods." In contrast with 
this, mark the graphic description of David : ^ AVhither 
shall I go from thy spirit ? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence ? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If I 
say, Surely the darkness shall cover me, even the night 
shall be light about me." We have all heard praised, 
and have ourselves much admired, the first line of 
Hamlet's soliloquy, by the greatest of dramatic wri- 
ters. " To be or not to be, that is the question.'* But 
Job had expressed the same thought four thousand 
years before. " If a man die, shall he live again ? " 
The same English bard has risen confessedly to great 
sublimity and power in his description of the final 
destruction of the present creation : — 

"The cloud-capt towers, the goi^geoos palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Tea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind.*' 

John, in the Revelation, has delineated the same scene 
in fewer words, and in those more calmly, impressively 
sublime : " And I saw a great white throne, and him 
that sat upon it, from whose face the earth and the 
heaven fled away ; and there was found no place for 
them." 

The Proverbs of Solomon, and the book of Eccle- 
siastes by the same author, are fine examples of didac* 
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tic poetry. Job is a magnificent epic The Psalms 
contain specimens of the elegiac, lyric, and didactic. 
In the depfiurtment of biography, the life of Moses, 
Joseph, Samael, David, and Solomon will be regarded 
models of beauty and truth in composition as long as 
beauty and truth can find unsophisticated hearts to 
love them. The unpretending simplicity and appro- 
priateness of that perspicuous narrative which when 
unadorned is adorned the most are found in perfection 
in the four evangelists and the Epistles of John. 

We have an exemplification of the vivacity and 
never-failing attractiveness which simile and illustra- 
tion are able to infuse into composition, in the para- 
bles of our blessed Saviour. Nothing in this way of 
writing has ever appeared at all worthy to be com- 
pared with them. They make his great instructions 
practical and present ; make them so living and breath- 
ing, so visible and audible, that we can not retire from 
them or forget them. He seems to give to all this fair 
world an intelligent mind to instruct us, and an elo- 
quent tongue to speak to us : every bird that sings in 
the air above him, or falls to the earth under his eye ; 
every flower that blooms along his path ; every vine- 
yard of clustering fruit ; every field of springing corn ; 
every beautiful object on the earth, and every striking 
appearance in the heavens, — all these he summons to 
commune with us of spiritual things. His discourses 
have the sweet breath of spring, the luxuriance of 
summer, the rich ripeness of autumn. 

But I must not ]^oceed in this strain. There is 
every thing to invite me on; it would detain you 
hours to take even a hasty view of the delightful speci- 
mens of beauty and eloquence presented in the Scrip- 
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tures. It is only material to observe, how fully sus- 
tained is the position just taken, that the use of the 
Scriptures as a religious classic, eminently fitted as 
they are to arouse the understanding and form the 
taste, instead of interrupting or retarding the educa- 
tion of the intellect, essentially promotes and hastens 
it. A lecture or recitation, from a l)ook so firaugfat 
with all that is rich, and pure, and elevated in history, 
poetry, biography, allegory, will be to the student, in- 
stead of a forbidding intrusion upon his literary pur- 
suits, like an occasional green and shaded avenue in 
a hot and dusty journey, or like an hour's conversa- 
tion, after exhausting study, with a cheerful, highly- 
gifted friend. 

It ought to be mentioned, in passing, in recommen- 
dation of the Bible, as a religious classic, that it does 
not deal in metaphysical refinements, useless, dark 
speculations, and theological theories, but is chiefly a 
body of intelligible facts. Its precepts are but facts;- 
a statement of what the wishes of our Maker are, in 
respect to character and conduct; the miracles are 
facts already occurred, the prophecies are facts after^ 
wards to occur. The revealed divine Nature is but 
an assemblage of glorious facts. The unfolded scheme 
of mercy, including the coming, life, crucifixion, and 
resurrection of Jesus, is another brilliant constellation 
of facts. The present consequences of human con- 
duct, and the retribution of eternity, are also but 
serious, impressive facts. This feature of the Bible 
renders it in a high degree capable of being under- 
stood and appreciated, and therefore in a high degree 
adapted to the young in every stage of their edu- 
cation. 
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It should also be reckoned among the qiialification& 
of the Bible for a place in all literary institutions, that 
it teaches the value of time, inculcates diligence, and 
creates a sense of responsibiUty to God and man, 
which prompts to acquisition. 

The Bible, as the only perfect standard of morals,, 
and the only sure guide to happiness and to heaven, 
is still more strongly entitled to an honorable place as 
a classic in every literary institution.. 

Each student is a being of twO' worlds. The Bible 
teaches him how to perform all the duties and secure 
all the interests of both. It is to him a perfectvoife 
mecum for time and for eternity. It informs him how 
to become on earth like the great infinite Father, and 
practice the same mercy that droppeth as the gentle 
rain from heaven upon the place beneath ; and then,, 
in the next world, how to rise to the station of a glo-^ 
rious spirit in heaven — pure, happy, endless, like the 
Eternal Holy One. I know not, I confess, why the Bi- 
ble, so fitted for the student, so adapted to be the com- 
panion of all his ways and all his studies, so fraught 
with moral influe'nces to give ardor and success to lit- 
erary pursuits, so well fitted to guide him to the attain- 
ment of the great objects of his being in both worlds — 
I know not why such a book should be discarded from 
the list of indispensable classics in any literary insti- 
tution in our country; and certainly the possession 
of a book BO admirably fitted for the purpose^ strength- 
ens the proposition before us, that religion should be 
made an essential part of aU education. The matter 
must be considered as settled. If a youth, on becom- 
ing a scholar, does not cease to be a moral being ; if, 
on putting himself in pupilage to his earthly teacher, 

4 
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he does not cease to be a disciple of divine Provi- 
dence ; if, in coming under the regulations of a lit- 
erary institution, he does not cease to be amenable to 
the laws of Grod ; if, in his preparations for the theater 
of the present world, he does not cease to make pro- 
vision more rapidly for glory or disgrace in the world 
to come, — if all this be so, then his teacher must look 
after his religious culture most assiduously. Luther, 
the father of the reformation, said >vith emphasis, " I 
fear much that the universities will be found great 
gates leading down to hell, unless they take diligent 
care to explain the Holy Scriptures, and to engrave 
them in the hearts of our youth. I would not advise 
any one to place his child where the Holy Scriptures 
are not regarded as the rule of life. Every institution 
where God's word is not diligently studied must be- 
come corrupt." 

Any wish or attempt to make Baptists, or Meth- 
odists, or Episcopalians, or Presbyterians is disclaimed. 
To lay open to every youth the Bible, however, and 
let the Almighty give him his own instructions, thun- 
der his own condemnation, propose his own terms of 
mercy, lay open his own path of life, — to accomplish 
this, we acknowledge, is a dear object to us. 

We should regret, if we were architects, to exhibit 
the spectacle of a man setting up columns, vestibules, 
and piazzas, to stand alone in the winds and rains of 
heaven, without any main and central structure to 
complete the proportions and render them ornamental 
and useful We should deem it more preposterous, 
in our present capacity, to be engaged in building up 
an isolated part of a man, who is to outlive columns 
and temples, and the world itself, who is formed to ' 
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grow nobler as long as he exists oji the basis of his 
first construction, and after the model of his young 
proportions. Let students, with all their getting, get 
understanding — even that true wisdom which leadeth 
into the ways of pleasantness ; which hath riches, and 
honor, and strength; which is a tree of life; which 
beareth fixiit more precious than rubies, better than 
gold. 



INDEPENDENCE OF MIND. 



When a fine large vessel goes out of port freighted 
richly for the other side of the world, she is looked 
upon by owners, underwriters, and men on board, with 
intense emotion. There will be a general interest in 
the neighborhood. A crowd will be gathered at the 
wharf when she is pushed off, and, as she spreads her 
wings to the wind and moves proudly away, the mul- 
titude will give a most hearty hurrah to the gedlant ship. 
Each, as he goes away, will turn to take another look, 
and watch with straining eye until she becomes but a 
speck in the horizon. All are delighted with the length 
and splendor of the prospective voyage. If she is a 
ship of scientific discovery and adventure, there is a 
higher and wider interest still, as also a more numer* 
ous and more literary assembly on the shore to witness 
the departure, and to speak of the importance and 
high character of the enterprise. 

The scene when young men first push out into the 
active world bears a striking resemblance to such an 
outset upon the broad ocean. Many have gathered 
to witness their departure, and are already thinking 
of the things which may await them in their course. 
A few of sadder temperament find their thoughts 
dwelling unwiUingly upon the storms and shipwrecks, 
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which they may be called to encounter. Most, how- 
ever, more wisely, arc thinking of the beauiiful lands 
which they may ece, the gainful cargoes they may 
take in, the scientific researches they may pursue, the 
splendid discoveries and rich literary acquisitions 
which they may make. 

Suggestions to these young adventurers from those 
of us who have seen something more of the worid 
than they, and ought to have become wiser by our 
larger experience, are always appropriate. 

Independence of Mind is an at^bute of character 
equally indispensable to them in every part of that 
course now beckoning them on. 

I. As this intellectual feature is sought aft«r and 
praised by many who greatly mistake its character, I 
make a few remarks, in the first place, upon the na- 
ture of true menial independence. 

This quality is not evinced, as is the ImpreBaion of 
some persons, by a bold, avowed dissent from long 
standing and generally-received opinions. A disbelief 
of what is so numerously and so ardently t 
shows, as they suppose, a far inaight into the g 
of faith of which ordinary men are incapable : 
a rare freedom from the authority of f 
rent assertions, and great names. This i 
pendence of mind. It scarcely shows tl 
or approximation to that noble quality, 
one of the artifices of concealed and n 
sonal pride. To set one's self Qp to deny v 
most surely believe, is the eaaiegt and cheapc 
extant of hiding ignorance and aubstaotii 
sions to unusual wisdom. This is on 
common shifts of puffing seU-conceit. 
4* 
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Independence of mind, on the other hand, it is equal- 
ly clear, is not certainly proved by a stubborn adher- 
ence to unpopular doctrines. The same pride may 
lie at the bottom of this pertinacity. The same desire 
and hope of notoriety, by appearing above the level 
of common minds, may prompt to this studied con- 
tempt of the opinions of the multitude. Neither is 
intellectual independence necessarily shown by a ready 
and fearless adoption of strange, startling theories and 
doctrines. It is rather the want of it which this dis- 
position evinces. Such numbers, in our day, are lured 
into the regions of dreams and conjectures, all agog 
after novelties which are nonentities, all excitement 
in exploring worlds which God has not yet made, in 
consequence of the lack of sufficient independence 
of mind to resist the useless enthusiasm, and make 
themselves satisfied to stay at home in the actual 
world, old and gray though it be with the passage of 
its six thousand years. 

What, then, is intellectual independence ? The last 
incidental allusion to the satisfaction an independent 
mind feels with reality, even though old and common, 
suggests to us its grand leading element, namely, love 
of truth. Were I to drop this reference, and speak 
of mental independence as a superstructure, then 
truth would lie underneath as a solid, broad founda- 
tion. Love of truth, so essential to that great at- 
tribute of mind which I am commending, has two 
aspects — first a moral one, as constituting the chief 
ingredient in all right and goodness; then an intel- 
lectual one, being the relish of the human understand- 
ing for all that is offered to thought, study, mental 
nutrition. 
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A wanii sympathy of the inner spirit for all that is 
true, by a most natural operation, must necessarily 
raise the possessor above the silly pride of rejecting 
opinions because they are rife among the multitude. 
Equally high will it raise one above any attempt to 
establish personal superiority, by a pertinacious ad- 
herence to discarded and disrelished doctrines. A 
high relish of the mind for the actual and the true 
must also effectually repress a taste for the improba- 
ble and uncertain, and call strongly away from the 
regions of fancy and fiction. If a man have a heart 
to the beauty and value of truth, truth will be beau- 
tiful and valuable to him whatever its form, place, 
time, association ; truth will be beautiful and valuable 
to him, whether all men, or a few men, or no men 
join him in its pursuit and admiration; whether it 
have the character of novelty and strangeness or of 
oldness and familiarity. Pleasant and exciting it will 
be to such an individual that other hearts are in sym- 
pathy with his own, but his heart would be in sympa- 
thy with truth, and joyously thrill at her presence, 
were there no other heart in the world to be kindled 
along with it. If it occur, as it may, that a man pos- 
sessed of a strong affection for truth should, in some 
easy hours when no facts claim his attention, let his 
imagination loose without a bridle, and sport and ca- 
reer in the world of fancy, it will be for the same 
reason that we are satisfied to dream, when, being 
asleep, we are thereby excluded from the actual world. 
When he is again among realities, he dismisses all his 
visions and delights to converse with matters of fact, 
matters in hand; he asks for what hath form, and 
being, and action. His mind would travel where it 
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has a solid pathway, rest where it has something to 
stand on, explore where there is something to see, 
to touch, to feel, to love. He must have truth ! As 
this is the same beautiful and glorious thing stiU, 
whatever the circumstances in which it may happen 
to be placed, so his value and love of it are unchanged 
by circumstances. A diamond is a diamond, whether 
it lie in its native bed, or glitter in the crown of a 
king ; whether it be the familiar possession of the un- 
lettered, or adorn the splendid cabinet of the geologist ; 
and our heavens of stars, though their line has gone 
out to the ends of the world, have the same surpassing 
magnificence that they would have possessed, if re- 
served for the understandings of a select body of 
scientific admirers. So truth is truth to him who has 
a heart to the beauty and value of truth, and nothing 
outward and adventitious can at all diminish his re- 
gard for it, or stop his independent researches in quest 
of it. Wherever there is a beckoning path of light, 
there, irrespective of obstacle or counter sdlurement, he 
is urging on his decided course. Wherever there are 
things to study and things to know, thoughts to stir, 
and emotions to thrill his own, there he is at home. 

From this general view of the basis and character 
of intellectual independence, one valuable feature of 
it will be evidently a great readiness to part with 
error. It is a contemptible selfishness and pride, 
which adhere tenaciously to opinions because they are 
one's own, and have been personally avowed and 
abetted. It is an admirable quality of an independ- 
ent mind, resting on an independent love of truth, 
fireely and firankly to abandon all its impressions the 
instant they are shown to be unfounded. Propor- 
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tionate to the ardor with which such a mind embraces 
^anth must be the pure pleasure with which it will 
lay aside all that is not truth. Groundless doctrines, 
prejudices, exaggerations, mistaken estimates, false 
deductions, it regards as offensive obstructions, mists, 
darkness, in the broad highway of its travel. A man 
of intellectual independence, based on love of truth, 
will not wander about willingly in the hazy places 
of error, any more than he will voluntarily take his 
walks of recreation in subterranean darkness, when he 
is offered a beautiful, illuminated world. He will not 
willingly rest his mental powers on false premises, 
reasonings, conclusions, any more than he will his 
physical life upon a ship whose planks have fallen out 
of the bottom. So much truth is offered me, will be 
his reflection, so rich is it, so important, so ennobling, 
so enduring, so small a space have I for it all, to 
furnish quarters and rations for falsehood and errors 
would be supreme folly, to say nothing of its moral 
character. In perfect consistency with this disposition 
of an independent mind toward error, it is a part of 
its frank nobility to discard all hasty decisions, all 
contempt prior to examination, all wholesale con- 
demnation. 

A still more important feature of it is, a freedom 
from the influence of bad passions. A captivity of 
the high powers of the understanding to our grosser 
nature is the most humiliating and contemptible of 
all mental subjugation. One well-known effect of 
this servitude is a paralysis and suffocation of the 
intellectual operations, producing a dull imbecility. 
Another effect is the obscuration of the mind, so that 
the objects' it contemplates lie off in a cloud. Still 
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another effect may be called a perversion of the men- 
tal powers, so that things are seen as they are not, 
false both in proportions and dimensions. Men of 
study and thought, of deep study and high thought, 
often show that evil passions have so affected their in- 
tellectual processes, and thereby vitiated their reason- 
ings, that very little confidence can be placed in any 
of their judgments on matters of taste, science, politics, 
or religion. These persons would revolt from the idea 
of being so lorded over by appetite as to be rendered 
intellectually stupid and dark. But there is a mastery, 
an over mastery of corrupt affections to which they 
have bowed down, no less ignominious in nature, no 
less evil in result The naturalist, viewing objects at 
one particular angle, through the beautiful minerals, 
Iceland spar, and quartz crystals, sees them double and 
displaced, in consequence of a peculiar refraction. 
Human passion always takes just that angular view, 
and looks through just that irregularly-refracting me- 
dium, worldly brilliancy, which will present things in 
distorted proportions, false characters, changed po- 
sitions. 

It is the truly noble characteristic of intellectual 
independence to stand high and clear from all these 
effects of a bad heart; to escape alike the lethargy, 
the obscurity, and the deceptions. Truth it so loves, 
truth undistorted, truth in its own beauty, in its owm 
perfect form, it will not submit its high-born faculties 
to the crushing, obscuring power of either appetite or 
passion. Independent action it strives for above their 
clamors and their corruptions, a lofty moving worthy 
of reason, thought, soul, immortality. 

Independence of mind includes a vigorous exertioa 
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of the intellectual powers in despite of that great in- 
tellectual vice, mental laziness. The mind naturally 
loves a gentle and easy action. It desires to be borne 
on almost passively, by a current already flowing, 
rather than create a tide and a flow to be carried upon. 
Bather than urge its way against obstructions, it 
would lie still and never advance at all. There are 
some good easy.travellers who never try any moun- 
tain passes, never push up against strong currents, or 
venture themselves into wild and rough regions, but 
give themselves to the bosom of gentle streams, and 
flow lazily down with lagging waters, glancing sleepily 
at the banks, as if their object was not so much to see 
the world, as to let the world see them. The paths 
of learning are full of such lazy wayfarers. He alone 
possesses true independence pf mind, who has risen 
superior to this reluctant sluggishness of his mental 
powers, and accustomed them to the life, action, and 
energy of which they are capable. This freedom of 
the intellect from the domination of its own apathy 
and indolence is greatly to be coveted, as well as de- 
liverance from the heart's corruption just now alluded 
to. It assists to form a very marked distinction be- 
tween man and man. It makes him spiritual rather 
than material, immortal rather than mortal. It ele- 
vates him far above the lot of that multitude of per- 
Bons who are seldom known or felt beyond the paternal 
acres, where they are bom, breathe, eat, and die. It 
extends his acquaintance and companionship among 
intellects. It admits him to learn of the great masters 
of wisdom, and in turn to be a teacher of many pupU 
minds which look to him for light and power. It 
makes him a larger being, and in every respect a 
nobler and worthier. 
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Contemplating intellectual independence in these 
various aspects as resting on that hroadest of all foun- 
dations, love of truth ; as a desired freedom from all 
prejudices, idle fancies, errors ; from all bad passions 
and appetites^ from all mental indolence, — it should 
be regarded as the highest, richest acquisition. 

II. These last suggestions lead me to consider now 
the advantages of intellectual independence some^what 
further than they have been exhibited in the previous 
discussion of its nature. 

The benefits of this quality of mind, which I am 
commending, respect the individual himself and sod- 
ety; the attainment of intellectual wealth and power, 
and then their efficient employment for the good of 
men. 

Independence of mind aids literary attainment. 
This it effects by leading the individual to self-educa- 
tion and self-advancement The powers of such a 
mind, instead of being worked upon and added to, 
push themselves out and forth into enlargement and 
power. An independent mind, instead of being a 
marble block for the chisel of the artist, is a tree with 
currents and pulsations of life ; is a tree that growB, 
not simply lives, grows ! In its growth, it constantly 
gains new power to grow by pushing its roots farther 
into nutritious soils, and by sending forth leaves and 
limbs to elaborate what is drawn up into suiting ma- 
terial for the enlarging structure. A mind of this 
description will advance more rapidly under favoring 
external influences, under the aid and fostering of a 
wise intellectual guide. Its vital functions, however, 
are its own, enfolded within its own bosom ; its accre- 
tions are wrought for itself; it grows out of its own 
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elements; grows healthily, solidly; and, should rain 
and sunshine, and the hand of husbandry, cease, it 
will send down its roots deeper after moisture and 
nutrition, and live, and grow, and flourish stilL An 
intellect without independence, committing itself to. 
be acted upon and enlarged by foreign assistance, in 
distinction from this appropriation, growth, advance- 
ment through its own intellectual life, is like a slenderi 
crazy vehicle ; every timber and bolt you add to it im- 
pedes its motion and tends to crush it to the ground ; 
or like an old water-logged hull of a ship, every bale* 
of goods you throw into her hold only adds to the fear 
that she will go to the bottom, cargo and all. The man 
of independent mind may be no less a reader than he 
who depends entirely on other minds ; his acquaint* 
ance with the great and gifted may be no less bene- 
ficial, though less indispensable it certainly is, to intel- 
lectual attainment and usefulness. An independent- 
minded man can not read too much, provided he read 
well, still tasking his own powers independently, as if' 
he had read nothing. The master spirits, who con- 
sulted few books, were great, not in consequence of 
their limited knowledge of the productions of other 
intellects, but in spite of it. And the extensive read* 
ers who have risen to eminence, though they might 
have accomplished much unaided, by appropriating* 
the labors of others performed vastly more. A good 
scholar will be like the earth, which, though it pro- 
duces its own vegetation out of its own warm, mellow 
soil, yet gratefully drinketh in the rain that cometh 
ofb upon it, and then sends up in return a greener and 
richer verdure. He will desire to bless himself with 
all the productions of mind within his reach, still 

5 D 
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working every thing out of himself, and into the spirit 
and impress of himself, and bringing forth the more in 
proportion to the waking, distilling, instructing influ- 
ences of other intellects upon his own. 

It is another advantage of independence of roindi 
ill respect to acquisition, that it is in a constant ad- 
justment and readiness for observation and inquiry. 
All science is but the knowledge and classification of 
facts ; all human duty is but cordial conformity to 
them. These facts are transpiring constantly, rapidly, 
in the heaven above, in the earth beneath, in the waters 
under the earth, and in that grander sphere without 
assignable limits, the world of mind. In such a 
crowded scene of facts, — of acts and phenomena^ of 
beings and providences, — all of which are data for 
our reasonings, principles for our philosophy, sugges- 
tions for our duty, it is truly pitiable to be obliged to 
stand and wait for others to run for their intellectual 
spectacles, telescopes, and ear trumpets. It is weU fot 
every man to have eyes of his own to see with, and 
ears of his own to hear with, and then to keep both 
wide open. The most important and brilliant phe- 
nomena will often have passed wholly away, while 
the wise ones are rubbing the dust from their glassesi 
and directing their tubes. To drop this allusion, it is 
of the greatest importance to possess independent in* 
tellectual powers. Powers which, because they are 
independent, settled on their own basis firmly, capable 
of acting alone confidently, are always in the attitude 
of inquiry and original observation, always taking in 
truth and growing thereby. As the astronomer's 
transit instrument is always pointed to the plaoe in 
the heavens where the phenomena will appear which 
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ore to be recorded, bo such independent intellectual 
powers are always out and abroad, taking note of all 
that transpireB within their field of view. The rapid- 
ity of attainment, in this self-depending method of 
investigation, will become a matter of astonishment 
on the part of those tame souls who look to others for 
all they know. 

It is a third advantage of independence of mind 
that it can proceed on safely and Buccessfiilly in its 
inquiries, even thongh left of guidea and teachers. 
Every good intellect has its own peculiarities, its indi- 
vidual modes of study and of thought, its personal 
views, impressions, reasonings, conclusions, modeled 
after those of no example. Indeed, sacb an intellect 
ean not follow precisely in the track of any other mind. 
Moreover it disdains such a servile imitation. It loves 
to daah off into new fields, where geogxaphy has drawn 
no lines, and surveyors laid down no charts. But 
were all this otherwise, were the mind moulded and 
tamed to follow constituted guides, its condition would 
still be moat unfortunate. These guides, through ig- 
norance and delusion, are of^n incompetent. Their 
followers will every day find themselves misled, not 
unfrequently into labyrinths firom which they can see 
no way out. What has a man to do in this world, 
as an intellectual inquirer, without the power of find- 
ing his own way, and pushing, independently, his own 
researches ? The old charts are wrong, the nautical 
tables need to be reconstructed, the sand bars are 
changing their places constantly, the most skiUfal lOM 
their reckoning, ihe pilots need lo be piloted. Wh^" 
has an intellectual man to do in nuch circumsta 
He baa to act like a bold and independent ■ 
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whOy when his chronometer goes wrong, directs his 
quadrant to the heavens, and sets it right by original 
observations ; when his tables are in error, makes new 
ones ; when his reckoning is lost, finds his place by 
transits and lunations ; when his pilot is confounded, 
takes the helm himself, and steers his own ship. 

A full and effective use of the intellectual pow^ers is 
an additional advantage of having infused into them 
the element of independence. 

What has been said hitherto in this discussion of 
the benefits of mental independence has referred chiefly 
to the individual, unconnected with others. It is due 
to this noble attribute of an intellectual man to show 
how it will furnish him with power ; how it will ele- 
vate him to usefulness. More than half of the intel- 
lect, even of civilized and educated communities, lies 
in a profound slumber. It is not the indolence before 
spoken of, to which I now refer, but an unconscious, 
inactive repose, whereby the mental powers, in respect 
to exertion and usefulness, are as if they did not exist. 
Another large portion of human intellect is wasted by 
misdirected efforts. Independence, diffused into the 
mind of the country, is the needed efficiency to pre- 
vent this slumber and waste of intellectual power. 
He that depends on others to perform for him his 
mental labors, to make his researches, to adjust his 
reasonings, to settle his conclusions, leaves his own 
powers of necessity in a great degree unemployed, and 
therefore in the same degree uncultivated and useless. 
So much lower and feebler an act of mind is it to re- 
ceive proffered information than to prosecute an in- 
quiry, to assent to a deduction than to conduct an 
argument, parasitic, depending intellects will always be 
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characterized, from the feeble nature of their exertions, 
with comparatiye lethargy and debility. It being the 
character of independence of mind to stand on its own 
basis, to do its own w<»rk ; personally to search, to 
think, to reason, to advance ; whatever intellect can 
be penetrated with this self-moving, self-commanding 
spirit, vrill exhibit the spectacle of mental faculties 
aroused, employed, progressing. A vast amount of 
intellect in every community, now nearly useless, only 
needs to be persuaded to discard reliance on other 
minds, in order to develop high personal energies ; 
only needs to be taught to scorn the investment of 
borrowed capital, in order to descend and open the 
richest mines within itself; only needs to be excited 
to contempt for the business of retailing other men's 
patents, in order to furnish itself with most valuable 
inventions. The great men, who, few and fieir be- 
tween, have ascended to the elevations of human 
society, and from thence sent down an influence upon 
tiie most of mankind, have not been the only persons 
capable of such accomplishments. I love those stars 
now in our i^ which are of the £irst magnitude, but 
I know there are ten thousand others, which might and 
which ought to shine usefully and beautifully there, and 
then receive our praise. There is a little spot in our 
country where two rivers meet to pass on afterwar d s 
together, in which a few years ago there were two 
houses, and a single mill with one stone turned slowly 
upon another to grind a little Indian com. Now 
twenty thousand people are active and thriving there, 
and the agents of nature employed in sufficient force, 
if combined in one operation, to send a ship of six 
hundred tons around the globe every day. This is 

6* 
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an image to me of what might be expected of every 
community of minds, could their powers be electrified 
and called into right, economical action. Such com- 
munities, once fairly awaked, and fully employed, 
would present a scene of action and result, of col- 
lision and brilliancy, of power and achievement, such 
as we sleepy dreamers have little conception of. The 
stir of mind awaking through the impulses of inde- 
pendent life and energy, and the spectacle of risen 
intellect throwing off its grave clothes and walking 
forth in its own giant stature and power to do the 
work assigned to it on the earth, would have sublimity 
and impressiveness as well as a high utility — both 
united would arrest attention, and produce a general 
movement among the dry bones of surrounding re- 
gions, and a wide intellectual resurrection. Independ- 
ence of mind also increases efficiency and achieve- 
ment, by affording to men a better acquaintance with 
their own capacities and attainments, as also a more 
vivacious interest in them. A man of independent 
mind, having been himself the architect and operator 
in his own mental construction, like the man who has 
made his own sword, knows the temper of his instru- 
ment, and what services he may trust and expect it 
to perform for him. Familiar with all he himself is, 
and with all he has attained, he can employ every 
portion of his being and his acquisitions in precisely 
the place, in precisely the manner, to make them the 
most effective and blessed on mankind. We have 
many knowing ones, who stand among us like pyra- 
mids and mummies covered over with imdeciphered 
hieroglyphics. Not able to interpret themselves, no- 
body is the better for the wisdom that is gathered 
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upon them. The acquisitions of the independent 
mind are so much part and parcel of the individual 
liimself, and so familiar, he can give all he knows a 
voice and an effect So fresh and vivacious are all 
his acquisitions too, being his own, being evolved out 
of his own mental vitalities, he has a personal and 
irrepressible interest in them, which will invest all his 
communications to others with a peculiar simplicity, 
earnestness, and power. He will show much of the 
ready, artless, glowing, natural, irresistible eloquence 
of one of the glad creatures of our fireside in his child- 
ish utterance of those thoughts and joys with which 
his spirit is bursting. Independence of mind secures 
the full and efficient use of the intellectual powers in 
another manner, by inducing upon them a state of 
easy adaptation to any exertion to which they may 
be called. A mind destitute of personal independ- 
ence, having been builded, not developed, filled, not 
self-grown, is like a lumber room. It may have many 
boxes and packages of great value, but they are 
crowded and suffocated together, downside up and 
upside down, so as to be of very little service to the 
owner, especially in an imexpected emergency. He 
finds himself, when called to an intellectual effort of 
any description, in the dilemma of an artist attempt- 
ing a piece of mosaic out of blocks promiscuously 
thrown together. They are pentagons, hexagons, 
heptagons, squares, triangles, and no device of man 
can fit them to any design. He can do better with 
solid rock of the original quarry. The independent 
minded man, whose education has been a discipline 
rather than a formation, whose acquisitions are a 
power rather than a •poasesaioii, whose prepazatioii te ' 
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professional life is the settlement of principles rather 
than the hoarding of ready-made syllogisms ; such a 
man, whether in the pulpit or at the bar, in the lecture 
room or the senate, will find himself ready and at 
home. His productions, being the result of the mind's 
own independent creating and shaping at the time 
out of present materials and existing circumstances, 
will have an accuracy, and point, and pertinency, and 
freshness, and fullness, and conclusiveness, and power, 
wholly unknown to all copiers and retailers. 

It is this grand attribute of intellectual charact^, 
independence, more than any thing else, which has ele- 
vated those men, whom we see upon the top of their 
century, speaking to a whole generation, and making 
a large portion of the family of man turn to regard 
their lessons, and receive a portion of their intellectual 
being. This invests its possessor with many enviable 
distinctions and privileges. There is no good human 
influence, no high literary or religious enterprise, in 
which it may not bear a distinguished part. There ii 
scarcely any thing, at all practicable, too great for iti 
design or too difficult for its achievement. 

IIL It will seem now to give the subject a practicaJ 
bearing, to make a brief allusion to the important 
services which independence of mind will qualify om 
educated men to perform for the community. 

One noble labor of men of independent minds k^ 
an improvement of the primary education, liteaur]f 
taste, and genersd reading of the community. 

In respect to the first, primary education, every Hh* 
eral independent mind will espouse it warmly, popolai 
or unpopular, c^preciated or unc^preciated. So alsa 
will it undertake the improremeixt of the two IstlMj 
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the literary taste and the general reading of the com- 
munity, no less ardently, and at any risk of popularity 
or any sacrifice of a vicious taste of its own. In re- 
gard to the reading of our community, I do not inti- 
mate that it is less, or less judicious, than elsewhere. 
I do, however, insist that our age, and our country in 
common with it, has a bad literary taste, leading to 
the making and reading of books of superficial, use- 
less, and even depreciating character. Our most solid 
and instructive periodicals should be the lightest read- 
ing of the people. But they prove to be too thought- 
ful and weighty even for the most grave and didactic 
part of it. We are literally deluged with light, frivo- 
lous, visionary, useless publications, and should long 
ago have been drowned, had they possessed density 
enough to stop our breath. It requires no small de- 
gree of independence . to set one's self up first to op- 
pose this whole desolating flood of ephemeral things, 
and then to propose a higher and healthier reading. 
But he is not worthy the name of a scholar who will 
not exercise such an independence fearlessly. The 
service, to which all our educated men of independent 
minds are called in behalf of the general taste and 
reading, is no less important and useful than that of 
elevating the literary character of the current news- 
papers and higher periodicals of the country ; of in- 
troducing into its families and libraries Addison, Gold- 
smith, Steele, and Gray, with their pure thoughts in 
beautiful Saxon dress, in the place of Fielding, Bul- 
wer. Marry att, James, and Dickens ; Milton, Shak- 
speare. Young, Cowper, Campbell, Kirke White, and 
PoUok, in the place of Ben Jonson, Byron, Moore, 
and Shelley ; Dr. Johnson with his lofty moral?, the 
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elegant, classical Hannah More, the gifted Mrs. He- 
mans, the pure-minded Mrs. Sigourney, the chaste 
and beautiful Irving, Bryant, and Dana, the eloquent 
Hall, and Chalmers, and Dick, in the place of the 
whole anniversary issue of gossamer woven annuals, 
Christmas and New Year's Gifts; the useful RoUin, 
Mitford, Russell, Hume, Robertson, Marshall, and 
Botta, in the place of ship cargoes of newspaper 
novels* and a weekly and monthly literary disgorge- 
ment still less solid and harmless. 

When such a change shall come to pass, a new 
literary day will have dawned, and the sons of our 
colleges and higher schools not have enjoyed their 
advantages in vain. Shame on those literary men, 
who, from the want of independent minds, shall with- 
hold their influence from so noble an enterprise. 

There is another important duty for our educated 
men of independent mind, the awaking and extending 
abroad a spirit of scientific observation and research. 

We need more examples of the careful, philosophi- 
cal observer, and persevering inquirer, in order to 
excite and lure on the mind of the country to scientific 
attainment Nature is, to a gratifying extent, generous 

* No sweeping condemnation is here intended of all the worka oC 
Imagination, bat a testimony to the infinite saperioritj of prodactioiis 
of opposite character is designed. Provided a soand and thorough 
■cholsjiship be attained, a taste for the great standards of literary excel- 
lence be created, and the rich, and solid, and classical, and naeftil bt 
saffidently studied, then the gay and graceful, the sprightly and imagi^ 
natlTe, may be read with much advantage. While the individual, whose 
reading is almost wholly of this latter description, soon redaces his in- 
tellect to a sickly, nervous, feeble, unbalanced, useless thing, the pcok. 
found scholar and solid reader, by familiarity with the same daea ef 
works, adds beauty and graco, vinuiity and power, to his inteUeetual 
facnltiM. 
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and unrestrained in the revelation of herself to us. 
In many things she does not wait to be questioned by 
tedious experiment, but voluntarily comes out and 
passes before us, so that we have only to open our 
eyes to witness some of her most beautiful arrange- 
ments and most important phenomena. This being 
so, there needs to be abroad such a spirit of scientific 
acquisition, that all the professions shall have their 
loopholes opening out upon the operations of the ex- 
ternal world; so that the work bench, the anvil, the 
counting room, the harvest field, and the public way 
may be used as posts of observation. Occasionally, 
out of the level of such a diffused spirit, there would 
emerge an inquirer more ardent, intellectual, and de- 
termined than the rest, who would follow nature into 
her recesses, make her utter her secrets, and thus en- 
large the boundaries of science. It is not only a 
highly honorable and useful, but feasible service for 
all our men of independent minds, to create such a 
scientific taste, and excite such a general spirit of 
inquiry and observation. Every man, especially every 
man who has enjoyed the advantages of our literary 
institutions, bows down his intellect under a most 
degrading yoke, when he permits a love of money, 
mental indolence, or desire of popular favor so far to 
absorb and occupy his faculties that matters of science 
shall be neglected, and the community remain just as 
ignorant and uninterested as if he himself had never 
seen the light. 

Another high service for men of independent minds 
is, the establishment of a religious faith in the com- 
munity. 

I do not refer now to Baptist faith, oar Episcopal 
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faith, or Presbyterian faith, or Methodist faith. 
Hpeak of faith in religion. An intelligent and cordi; 
recognition of the relation of man to his Maker, c 
the authority of the Bible, of the laws of Heaven, c 
the claims of the gospel, of the duty of divine wo 
ship, of a final trial before God's august tribuna 
where, according to his character, each person's etc 
nal destiny is settled. 

I am not to speak here of the happy influence o 
such a religious faith. It is an almost universal a( 
mission, that all that is dear and valuable to us i 
domestic life, in our free institutions, in public oide 
and prosperity, are dependent upon its presence an 
power. Being regarded so generally as the grand ii 
dispensable conservative, nothing remains for me bi: 
to point to the encouragement and diffusion of rel 
gious faith, the element of so much of our blessednes! 
as the high service and privilege of all our citizens o 
independent minds. Frankly, firmly, every when 
such men will appear as the friends and supporters o 
truth and religion, fearless of sneers, of the charge o 
bigotry, of the loss of patronage, of office, of bono 

Without going any further into an enumeration o 
important labors, which men of independent mind 
may perform, I shall be justified in the general remarl 
that, for men of this intellectual stamp, there ai 
always duties of the most important character an 
extensive usefulness. There is no spectacle moi 
admirable, than that of a man resting intellectuall 
on his own foundation, and unshrinkingly, indepenc 
ently, proceeding to every good deed within his sphere 
Heaven multiply to us the men who lean unduly t 
no man's understanding! respire the pent-up air of n 
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man's intellectual laboratory, grope their way m the 
smoke of no man's theories, bow down to none of the 
world's idolatries! Providence multiply to us the men 
who swell their lungs with heaven's own pure air, re- 
joice in heaven's own clear sunlight, and set them- 
selves independently and immovably to the noble 
works to which man and God, time and eternity, call 
them! 

It remains that, in accordance with the spirit and 
drift of these remarks, I commend to young men in- 
dependence of mind as> a personal attainment. 

In its own nature,, it possesses great excellence^ as 
well as in its capable influences. It is an illustrious- 
feature in that image of God which they bear, and at 
the same time, an essential element in msiking a man, 
and giving him his proper power. In commending to 
them the possession of independence of mind, in the 
large and best sense, as founded on a love of all truth,, 
I only propose to them to be men. All that is hoped 
of them, all that is wished of them, is, that they be 
»iEN ! men after God's own construction ! 

In a course of independent effort and professional 
duty, pursued in the independent, manly spirit here 
commended, I venture to predict for them great suc- 
cess. Well-meant and well-directed endeavors, in a 
worthy cause, are a great attainment, and defeat is 
but lesser success, and leaves men glory still. But 
young men will not be defeated in any laudable exer- 
tions which their independent spirit may prompt them 
to. I have yet to learn that Heaven ever permits, a 
good enterprise to be defeated. The steps of its 
progress may be for a while hidden from view, but not 
interrupted ; the result may be deferred, but not finall]^ 
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cut off. Pure influence, like those streams which gc 
down from the face of the sun, and pursue their waj 
out of sight through rocky ravines, may at times be 
come invisible, but like those same streams, it will 
burst out afterwards, cleaner, clearer, more refreshing, 
for the agitations and shadiness of its passage. 

Let not an impression of inability prevent or para- 
lyze any efforts which independent minded scholars 
are called upon to make. I know very well that one's 
own single efforts to work happy changes upon the 
agitated intellectual and moral condition of the com- 
munity, against prejudice, narrowness, stubbornness, 
love of delusion, as also to break up and dry up the 
currents of selfishness and passion, and teach noble 
and pure affections to flow in their channels, seem, at 
first view, wholly insufficient, like an attempt to quiet 
the muttering earthquake with a nursery lullaby, or to 
stop the tides by throwing straws against the moving 
waters. But all that man needs to have done for him, 
is to be done for him ; is to be done for him, under God, 
by his brother man. So hath God ordained. There 
are many facts and analogies illustrative of the need 
and the power of individual influence. It is the sub- 
lime inference of modern science, that every thing from 
the hand of Grod is constructed and arranged on system, 
associated and adjusted into connected scheme, so thai 
all things making up the universe, whether existence 
or fact, being or event, are but parts of one stupen- 
dous whole. That which philosophy has reduced to a 
demonstration — that the worlds of matter are inti- 
mately bound together, mutually attracting and at- 
tracted, so that the finest grain of sand on the earth, 
and the smallest invisible dweller upon the leaf, exert 
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their influence upon the sun, the fixed stars, and even 
upon those systems lying out and beyond them — that 
great physical fact is but a representation of the 
arrangements and extended mutual influences of the 
moral world. Regarding this, too, as a great system 
made up of parts bound together by indissoluble ties, 
the inhabitants of the earth, past, present, future, are 
one vast family, dependent and depending, influenced 
and influencing ; all human affairs are the web and 
woof of a single individual scheme of relations, in- 
fluences, harmonies, results. The great moral and 
physical systems are also themselves associated to- 
gether to constitute a still more magnificent scheme, 
a still more stupendous whole, with connections, de- 
pendences, mutual influences throughout. Let not 
men of independent minds be disheartened or inac- 
tive. No finite mind can see far enough to mark out 
the boundary of their influence. They occupy a place 
in a series where they are affected by all that is before, 
and in turn influence all that is after. They are each 
an item and a portion in a comprehensive scheme, 
every one part of which feels every other part, and 
makes every other part feel itself. There is some- 
thing truly sublime, as well as highly responsible, in 
occupying such an influenced and such an influencing 
position. The series, in which they are a connecting 
link, first issued out of the great Infinite Mind ; after 
taking in, in its long, progressive, glorious course, all 
that pertains to the material, intellectual, and moral 
universe, it will reenter the same Eternal Being from 
whence it proceeded. The system, of which they are 
an essential and acting part, includes along with them- 
selves the great Creator and Upholder himself, with 
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the united glories of bis name, with all his vast d< 
signs and illustrious acts. They are nobly associate 
in the series and in the system with all that is mat 
rial and immaterial, with all that is finite and infinit 
with all that is human and divine, with all that i 
temporal and eternal! What importance, what n 
sponsibilities gather around educated men ! Let thei 
never think of escaping responsibility by folding the; 
arms and retiring. What if one of the planets shoul 
attempt to disconnect itself from our system, and refus 
to move, to attract, or to shine ! How could it kee 
its place ? what could it stand on ? what could hoi 
it together ? how could it exist ? Equally vain wi 
be any effort on the part of scholars to escape fror 
the activities and obligations of their intellectucd an 
moral position. Let them never wish to leave thei 
place ; never be willing to fail of their part of th 
force which keeps all in motion and glorious ordei 
never voluntarily diminish aught from their portio 
of the light which is to maintain the illumination o 
the whole. 



GOODNESS INDISPENSABLE TO TRUE 

GREATNESS. 



Early Life is the season of great confidence and 
high expectation. The young mind, in consequence 
of having spread its own ingenuousness, truth, and 
joyousness over the scene it lives in, deems almost 
every thing pure and bright, substantial and wealthy ; 
almost every thing sufficiently worthy and sure, to 
justify its trust, and encourage its hope. 

In this condition, possessed of so many undoubting 
reliances and brilliant expectations, the inexperienced 
adventurer upon the theater of the world is liable to 
great mistake in respect to the true value of the vari- 
ous objects which present their claims to his atten- 
tion and love. This disposition of youth to commit 
themselves so trustingly to whatever assumes a spe- 
cious outside, and asks their confidence, although it 
lead them astray, is so guileless and uninjuring, so 
like that spirit of apostolic commendation which 
" believeth all things, hopeth all things," I can not 
find it in my heart to censure it severely. I have not 
come now to utter any condemnations of youthful 
dreamings and youthful delusions, but to majce some 
kind suggestions, which it is hoped may dissipate, 
partially at least, what is visionary, and present the 
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real and the substantial, as more beautiful, moi 
valuable. 

Lest, by looking at too many points, we fix strongl 
•on none, I propose now the single object of removin 
false impressions and establishing right ones on th 
♦subject of Human Greatness. My observations ar 
arranged in defense and exposition of this propc 
sition : — 

GOODNESS IS AN ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF ALL TRUE 

GREATNESS. 

I. The character and acts of the Divine Bein, 
•afford us one happy illustration of the importance o 
goodness to true greatness. 

All, who acknowledge the Supreme Ruler of th 
Universe at all, regard him a great God. The mine 
turned upon him, traveling abroad over his attribute 
and his acts, feels itselt in a circle which has no ci 
cumference — on an ocean which has no bottom an 
no shore. Its impression is of vast, unmeasurabl 
greatness ! But what is this surpassing greatness, s 
overwhelming to a finite intellect? What elemenl 
enter into its composition ? Not simply omnipotence 
omniscience, omnipresence ; not chiefly these. Sue 
attributes alone, without goodness to soften, to promp 
to guide them, would be dreadful instead of grea 
and excite the shrinking feeling of the terrible, rathe 
than the inspiring one of the vast. It is goodness i 
God, pure goodness, constituting the substance an 
character of his moral nature ; it is goodness in Goc 
BO infused, and resident, and influential through hi 
whole being, as to become a quality of all his qual 
ties : it is goodness in God, as a spirit, and life, an 
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source of action, projecting his grand schemes, prompt- 
ing his gracious acts ; it is this goodness, not the 
obeying, but the self-acting, governing part of him, 
which does most to make Jehovah great. 

When we see the arm of God abroad upon all 
worlds, his hand opened with supplies to every city, 
and hamlet, and home, and living being, we turn, as 
one in thick darkness would to the source of a light 
breaking in upon his path, to the heart of everlasting 
love, which moves that arm, which opens that hand, 
and which makes use of omnipotence and omnis- 
cience simply to pour blessings abroad like the waves 
of the sea. Our admiration is of the divine good- 
ness. And the greatness of God, which is so impres- 
sive to us, so beyond words and finite conceptions, is 
the greatness of goodness. It is a fair inference that 
in man, whom God has constructed after his own 
image, goodness will hold an equally large and equal- 
ly important place in the construction of true greatness. 

II. Man's own moral construction furnishes strong 
intimations that goodness is intended to be an essen- 
tial element of his greatness. 

'AH men, when, being thoughtful and calm, they are 
free from the delusions of passion, admit unhesitat- 
ingly that goodness is prerequisite to greatness. This 
admission seems like a spontaneous, intuitive impres- 
sion, like a conclusion arrived at in obedience to an 
original construction of the spirit within. Even the 
ambitious of mankind, though, in their giant strides 
after power and dominion, they have crushed down 
every thing valuable, and fair, and sacred in their 
way, have felt little satisfaction in themselves as 
selfish conquerors, and little disposition to regard 
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themselves great simply because, by robbery and de- 
struction, they were powerful. They have hushed the 
rebukes of their own nature by secretly resolving thai 
their course of violence should be a brief one, and 
should be followed, as night by day, with worthy, use- 
ful, munificent things which they would do. Theii 
approbation of themselves, their reputation and glory 
before the world, they have intended to rest on the 
promulgation of superior codes of laws, liberal pro- 
visions for the education of the youngs the encourage- 
ment of science and art, the founding and fostering 
of institutions of charity, the setting up of national 
defenses, the augmenting of national wealth and fame, 
It is the inward desire and purpose of every man tc 
obscure and forget his bad deeds, and build on his 
good ones all the greatness he would have the world 
behold — all he would himself remember. 

This same condemnation, which men pass on theii 
own designs and acts, when destitute of moral Avorth 
they pass still more readily on the character and con- 
duct of others when alike deficient Dazzled and 
attracted, multitudes may be with the splendors anc 
luxuries of power ; but if that power be not acquirec 
by justice and truth, if, when acquired, it be not wield 
ed by goodness for human good, the conscience of the 
world stamps it unworthy, base, altogether beneati 
the aspirings of a great soul. 

It is in accordance with such an inherent impressioi 
of the human . spirit, that it is only when there is i 
consciousness of personal goodness, of moral recti 
tude, that men are themselves; that men are men 
that their own proper powers are about them in native 
strength and grace, and at full command. Sickly a 
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heart and conscious of unsoundness, men exercise 
their moral and intellectual faculties with feebleness 
and hesitation, just as one uses his arms when stand- 
ing on a foundation tottering and turning underneath 
him. The distressing sense of deficiency and un- 
worthiness, which a man carries with him when his 
doings lack purity of motive and tendency to good, 
will become a faintness at the heart as withering to 
all his energies, as rottenness in the bones to the ath- 
letic movements of the outward frame. 

There is a further intimation in our moral structure 
that we are designed to be great by being good. I 
mean the fact that we are capable of feeling the mo- 
tives to great, good achievements, far more strongly 
than any others whatsoever. Some claim that am- 
bition drives to greater perils than patriotism; that 
superstition induces longer pilgrimages than true 
faith ; that avarice performs wider travels, and en- 
dures severer suffering, than pure benevolence. But 
this is not so. There is a spirit in man, as God first 
constructed him and as grace reconstructs him, a spirit 
linking him with fellow-man in a vivacious and indis- 
soluble sympathy — with God in a strong, confiding, 
obeying love, which will impel to any thing laborious 
and great, that a human being is capable of in any 
circumstances, in any sphere of action. Point a man 
— who is all a man — to something he may do to 
bless his race and honor his Creator, and he will wake, 
respond, move forth, bring to action the powers of his 
being, and do deeds of toil, and peril, and endurance, 
which shall put to shame all the boasted activities of 
selfishness. Let Howard bethink himself that his 
duty calls him abroad to minister kindness to those in 
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distress, and there are no infections too fatal to dete 
hira, no prisons or dungeons too dark or offensive t 
discourage him. Point out Greenland on your ma] 
to the humble Moravian ; as he looks upon the inhos 
pitable shore, and sees the perpetual snow and gen 
eral desolation, tell him a poor, ignorant people inhabi 
there, whose minds are as sterile as their lands, whos< 
hearts are as cold to truth, to religion, to God, as th< 
eternal ice around them. That Moravian will tab 
his life in his hand instantly, and push his waj 
through all seas, and storms, and ice mountains, sim 
ply that he may open upon that dark people the light 
of the gospel, and kindle in their frozen hearts the 
hope of heaven. Man is so made that virtue migh 
ever have more power in him to move him to granc 
accomplishments than vice. The opposite supposi 
tion, that man is formed to be more influenced by sin 
his greatest enemy, than by virtue, his best friend, h 
derogatory to the divine character. A susceptibility 
to the stir, and enthusiasm, and power of that in^van 
goodness which prompts to render to God whateve 
is due to God, to do for man whatever man can havt 
done for him, is the most exquisite and powerful oi 
our nature. 

Admirably, wonderfully is man constructed to b 
great, eminently great, by being good ! 

III. Personal goodness is proved to be essential t4 
greatness by the power which it exerts over the indi 
vidual himself. 

Goodness achieves a grand triumph first at home, bi 
molding and ruling the individual in whom it dwells 
The highest of all wisdom has said, " He that ruletl 
his own spirit is better than he that taketh a cityj 
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The latter, the taking of a city, is a physical labor, 
disarranging some masonry of stone and mortar, set- 
ting fire to dry houses, placing a match to powder 
magazines, inflicting violence on an outward frame- 
work, whose foundation, at the best, is in the dust. 
But he who ruleth himself obtains a mastery over an 
invisible spirit, over an agent whose powers and meth- 
ods of resistance are but partially understood. A 
material difficulty in self-government arises from the 
elastic nature of the thing to be governed. It can be 
scarcely so fully vanquished, that it will not be again 
in the field, in a new position, and clad in new armor. 
A kindred difficulty springs from the Proteus nature 
of the enemy to be subdued. That enemy is com- 
posed of a collection of appetites and passions, which, 
thpugh in some respects a community mutually influ- 
encing and dependent, are in other respects distinct 
and separable. Each requires, on this account, to be 
fed and fired with its own peculiar objects, and to 
have its own peculiar tendencies and effects consulted. 
K it demand one class of weapons, one mode of at- 
tack, one species of skill, and one degree of energy, to 
subdue one passion, a very different armor, method, 
skill, and power may be requisite to overcome another. 
A man must become a perfect Proteus himself in 
order to bring all the peculiar hungerings and thirst- 
ings of his spirit into cool, calm subjection. It is a 
serious difficulty in self-ruling that the emotions, which 
are elements of our moral character, are not at all 
under the control of the will. A passion wakes and 
kindles involuntarily at the presence and call of its 
proper object, just as certain surfaces sparkle when 
the sun looks on them. It will no more arouse itself 
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and act at the bidding of the will, its suiting object 
being absent, than the cloud or mountain top will be 
gilded when the sun is a whole hemisphere away. 
The passions have no ear to the suggestions of reason, 
and are no more sensitive to its call, than our organs 
of hearing to the visitations of light There is still 
another difficulty in gaining the mastery of one's sel£ 
The controller and the thing to be controlled is the 
same. How shall a river stop its own flood and run 
backward ? How shall a man effect in respect to him- 
self what he has no disposition to have effected? 
How shall a man conquer himself when the whole 
purpose of his being is to remain unconquered ? Easily 
may a man stir other spirits, and raise other forces, 
and drive the plowshare of destruction over the land. 
So also may we soothe other men's excitements. Xhe 
wildest, most reckless passions have often been tamed 
of mankind. But he who can assume command, and 
settle into a calm the swelling, and rage, and fire of 
his own heart's emotions, and do this habitually, so 
as to preserve and present his inward spirit and out- 
ward movements as the sea without waves and the 
heavens without storms, has approached, in the thing 
which he has wrought, a work of omnipotence. He 
has mastered agents the most powerful, next to the 
divine Being, which exist. Of all human conquests, 
his is the most important Of all who have fought 
and gained a victory, he is the greatest conqueror. 
Wellington, a victor in a hundred pitched battles, and 
at last the master of him who seemed likely to over- 
master the world, will have more iclaty but WilUam 
Wilberforce, with his passions subdued to himself, 
hushed into peace, held in willing subjection to his 
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love of man and love of God, hath upon him the flush 
and glory of a far more difficult, hazardous, illustrious 
victory. Cato was brave. Of danger and death he had 
no fear ; and had he drawn as valiant a sword on his 
own passions as he drew upon the foes of the empire, 
Cato had been nobly great. But he went into his 
chamber, and there unresistingly, as a contemptible 
coward, submitted to die at the hand of his own dis- 
appointed ambition. How does all the splendid great- 
ness of Napoleon seem a poor, pitiful eminence, when 
at the last we see him so much a slave to appetite as 
to " quarrel o*er stinted dishes and disputed rations.'^ 
Caesar ruled in her proudest* day her who ruled the 
earth ; and, could he but have ruled himself, he might 
have been splendidly great, and his word still stood 
against the world. But failing in this, he was slain 
in the senate house, and afterwards, so deservedly had 
he fallen, few were found " so poor to do him rever- 
ence." Alexander Hamilton was illustriously gifted. 
His clear and splendid intellect the nation would 
have willingly worshiped. His chaste and noble 
eloquence was already acknowledged by all. But 
for the want of a control over his own spirit, that 
man went down in all the greenness of his fame and 
power into a dishonored grave, and all his greatness 
perished. 

No man can be truly great who has not himself in 
his own power. No man can be small who has his 
own moral spirit under his control. He is a proud 
example of the triumph of mind over matter, and of 
reason over corruption. He is superior to appetite 
and passion, to the buffetings and blandishments of 
the world. He withstands what some angels have 
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not, moral evil. A grand eminence it is on which 
personal goodness has placed him. 

IV. Goodness shows itself an essential element of 
greatness by the noble, eminent men whom it pro- 
duces out of the private walks of Ufe. 

I am aware that mankind have not been w^ont to 
look either for greatness or the source of greatness so 
low down in society. Like the people of our Saviour's 
time, they have always been seeking signs from heaven, 
while there were more important phenomena directly 
at their feet, wholly overlooked. The unpretending 
virtues below the upper surface, along the middle 
stratum of society, in the form of industry, enterprise, 
thrifty good sense, and good will to men, nourish 
more true human greatness than is elsewhere found 
among men. 

This unostentatious goodness, which dwells at the 
fireside of the middling classes, and is warmed afresh 
every day at their domestic altars, produces many 
noble, great-souled men, who never come forward into 
public notice. They are, however, not lost They 
are among the elements of society, where seeds are 
sown ; where young plants are rooted and fed ; where 
foundations are laid ; where springs gush out They 
are at the original sources of influence. Though un- 
known to fame, they effect more valuable things for 
present communities ; and give issue from themselves 
to trains which will bring more valuable things to fu- 
ture ones than any other men living. These persons, 
whom goodness has made great in the humble walks 
of life, exert an influence widely to purify the public 
conscience and the public heart This purification 
frirnishes better defense to the country than a Chinese 
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wall along all her boundaries, or the navies of the 
world thundering along all her shores. What was to 
an ancient city a special revelation, that five righteous 
would have saved all its guilty inhabitants, is now a 
well-ascertained principle in political morals. It is 
most emphatically in the middle walks of life, diffused 
through the mass of the community, that the few 
righteous could exert the highest conservative power. 
As the salt of the earth, it is there that they come in 
contact with the largest portion of the materials of 
society. To stand at the mouth of a great river, take 
up the vast tide pouring through, and filtrate and pu- 
rify the whole, would be an inunense operation, which 
no human enterprise would ever attempt, or ever ac- 
complish, if it did attempt. But, if men were to plant 
themselves at each opening spring, and along every 
small rill and incipient river, it is conceivable that 
such a distributive influence on the waters before their 
union, might purify the whole mighty flood. These 
humble great men, made great by goodness, are effect- 
ing precisely this purification in morals, and effecting 
it precisely in this method, by cleansing the sources 
and watching the early channels. A great proportion 
of the truth and order in society, the kindness and jus- 
tice between man and man, the reverence and love of 
God, is due to the influence of these same good, great 
men, whose heads are seldom seen above the surface 
of society. 

Let no one suppose, when he sees in a community 
order, peace, and stability, that the elements of society 
contain no disturbing qualities, or that they settle into 
smoothness like molten metal, by their own gravita- 
tion. Every community is made up of materials 
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which are susceptible of ebullition and precipitation, 
of revulsion and concentration, of disorganization and 
recomposition, and they are liable to go through these 
processes of union, and separation, and recombinatioii 
with violent agitations, powerful heats, fearful explo- 
sions, radical changes. Whenever, therefore, society 
is tranquil and soothed in the midst of incessant ac- 
tivities, like an adjusted and obedient machinery in 
full and powerful operation, those to be turned to as 
the authors of all this quieting of violent elements, 
all this harmonizing of urgent movements, are the 
ordinary peaceable citizens, who sound no trumpet 
before them, but who, nevertheless, ought in truth to 
be regarded great and honorable. They are the fathers 
and benefactors of most of the prosperity and peace 
which outlive sin and selfishness. When I visit the 
pious, patriarchal families of the middling classes, I 
perceive whence cometh our safety and greatness as a 
people : I perceive the solid pillars on which our glory 
is laid. Our country is sprinkled with humble cot- 
tages, each of which, though presenting none of the 
vanities of wealth, is greater than the palace of many 
a king, because it holds a greater inhabitant. In our 
churchyards, under a turf unmarked by any memorial 
whatever, the ashes of many a great man repose, 
whose name the wide world never knew, and never 
honored. Their goodness made them great, and 
heaven will hold them in everlasting remembrance. 
Goodness not only produces these great men, who 
live and die mostly unknown to fame, beneath the 
surface of society, but gives birth to other gifted 
spirits, who rise up to perform public services for the 
country, and to receive her honors. Whatever may 
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be said of other countries, here eminent writers, dis- 
coverers, instructors, orators, legislators, judges, gen- 
erally spring from the bosom of that virtue and indus- 
try which bless humble life. This is a fact so familiar 
as to be inserted among all the early impressions of 
the country. Our children are industriously taught 
that the father of Benjamin Franklin was a very in- 
dustrious soap-boiler and tallow-chandler, and the 
father of John Adams a farmer, mechanic, and worthy 
deacon in Puritan times ; that the ancestors of John 
Jay were merchants of great integrity, and that the 
eminent Bittenhouse was first a farmer and then a 
clock-maker; that Patrick Henry sprung from the most 
industrious and worthy yeomanry of his native state, 
and that Benjamin West had an origin equally low 
and worthy; that Washington was a practical sur- 
veyor, and Wilson, the American ornithologist, a com- 
mon weaver ; that Burrit, one of the greatest linguists 
of the world, is still a blacksmith. Were we to pass 
out of our own country, the same fact, though less 
frequent than here, will be found a very common one. 
The parents of Columbus were manufacturers of 
woolen stuffs. Sir Isaac Newton was nurtured in a 
plain and virtuous family, which lived by the cultiva- 
tion of a few paternal acres ; and Lee, the reader of 
fifty languages, was an operative carpenter. Thus 
excellence of character among the mass of the people 
is as a warm, nursing soil, to give existence and to 
give magnitude to those who rise to distinction. Like 
trees, they spring, and drink nutrition out of the un- 
derlying virtues of private life. And it is an inter- 
esting feature of their eminence, that like these same 
trees, they drop their fruit upon the land which gives 
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them life and luxuriance. We ought greatly to honor 
and love this goodness among the people which pushes 
up and sustains so many of our great and good men. 
As when the clouds drop from above their refreshing 
rains upon us, we remember they were first exhaled 
from the earth beneath ; so when these great and good 
men from their eminence throw down upon us blessed 
influences, we should with pride refer their greatness 
to its humble source, the sterling integrity and worth 
of the industrious fathers and mothers of the land. 
Find moral excellence where we may, in circum- 
stances however low, we shall ever see it pushing and 
mounting into noble greatness. 

V. Goodness appears an essential element of great- 
ness still further by the eminence which it creates in 
public and professional life. 

Important as is a vigorous sap circulating beneath 
the surface in order to luxuriance and fruit, light and 
heat from the heavens are no less so. Virtue is equally 
at home and equally efficient in both spheres. Good- 
ness makes men of oflicial station great, not, as in 
humble life, by prompting to labors out of sight, where 
seeds are sown, and foundations are laid, but in an 
opposite manner, by inducing public, conspicuous acts 
of usefulness. 

Goodness in the heart of a public man moves him 
to project valuable schemes of improvement ; to pro- 
cure legislation which in the first place shall not con- 
flict with the more authoritative injunctions of Heaven, 
and in the second place shall seem to acknowledge 
and countenance the laws and government of God, 
without giving any encouragement to a particular 
sect or to a national establishment. When under the 
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influence of a stern, high-minded integrity, a politician 
in official station breaks loose from party, and in con- 
tempt of all party dictation, proposes and advocates 
just what he deems right and beneficial, whom it may 
please caring little, so it please Heaven and his own 
conscience, he will be an object of universal observa- 
tion, and no corrupted man will turn his eye upon him 
without feeling his dishonesty and selfishness rebuked. 
Greedy, intriguing office-seekers, whose patriotism 
draws its whole life-blood out of the public chest, and 
who believe, advocate, and do just what is best suited 
to fatten themselves, are put to shame and confusion 
by so illustrious an example. The fearless supporter 
of truth against falsehood, of public faith against 
public perfidy, of state honesty against state repudia- 
tion, who will not acknowledge him great ? The true 
patriot statesman of this stamp will be looked back 
to as a noble model by after generations. Like one 
of the stars of our polar heavens, he never goes down 
from the view of mankind. 

Excellence of character, aside from the great polit- 
ical acts to which it prompts, is of itself alone, in its 
own dignity and power, sufficient to make men in 
high places great. If an individual in an official sta- 
tion avow his belief in the Christian religion, if he 
sanction by his opinion and practice the holy Sabbath, 
if he express his respect for the sacred ministry, if he 
make known his personal reliance on the Saviour of 
sinners, and if, withal, he be a man of much prayer 
and many alms-deeds, he will appear with an illus- 
trious greatness. And there will come down from 
him a peculiar and most blessed moral influence, a 
purification in some degree of the whole moral 
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atmosphere of a great people. The wicked will 
revere a public man of such personal integrity and 
worth, the good will render pious thanks every day 
that God permits to a wicked nation such a ruler 
to avert divine vengeance and render Heaven pro- 
pitious. Connected in sympathy by official station 
with a wide constituency, and with the whole coun- 
try even, the healthy pulsations of his own moral 
spirit will communicate somewhat of their sound- 
ness to a large portion of his fellow-citizens. From 
his faith, great numbers will receive new confidence 
in religion ; from his integrity, new devotion to 
truth ; from his active virtues, new impulse to duty. 
His heart is telegraphed all over the land; most of 
its pure, great sentiments are written again deeply 
on the hearts of thousands of the people, ennobUng 
greatly their principles and morals. The sun is 
deemed great and illustrious in the center of his fam- 
ily of worlds, holding them all in their sweeping path- 
way of air, spreading abroad, upon them all, lights life, 
and fruitfulness. Is not, then, the good statesman 
great and illustrious in his central and eminent place, 
with a nation of intellects moving and shining at his 
call, a nation of hearts heaving, throbbing, resolving, 
in quick answer to his own ? These intellects cure 
luminaries which will shine when the stars have done 
shining, and these are hearts which are to grow larger 
and richer forever. He who thus, with the move- 
ments of his own spirit, carries along in company a 
grand retinue of other hearts and intellects, possesses 
a splendid greatness, which might satisfy the aspir* 
ings of an angel ! 

Our Washington affords a fine exemplification of 
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the effect of goodness in making a great public man. 
It was not by means of an unequaled intellect, or by 
the possession of any single splendid moral quality, 
that he rose above the rest of mankind. Many have 
outshone him in mere intellectual brilliancy, and sur- 
passed him in scholarship and general reading. There 
have been men who could project a bolder scheme of 
movements for a campaign, and then push on the 
accomplishment with a more rapid and daring hand. 
He had generals in his army who would fill up a 
deadly breach, or go up to a cannon's mouth with a 
calmness and courage equal to his own. It was a 
choice assemblage of moral qualities, a rich cluster 
of eminent virtues, that more than any thing else con- 
tributed to form his great character. These were 
finely blended and harmonized with his other noble 
attributes. No one of his qualities could shine out 
with very marked and uncommon brilliancy and power, 
like surfaces which reflect a single bright-colored ray, 
because, like other surfaces which reflect all the rays 
commingled in one mellow beam, he presents all his 
qualities shaded into each other, softened into one beau- 
tiful whole, luminous but not intense, illustrious but 
not dazzling. His numerous and benignant virtues, 
having effected this combining and softening of all his 
attributes, and spread them over with this mild and 
wealthy luster, present a character to the world supe- 
rior to any other which the world has seen. 

We have many other men, who, though lesser lights, 
are sufficiently illustrious to show how goodness pro- 
duces and enriches the greatness of men in official 
life. Stephen Van Rensselaer was one of these. He 
possessed vast wealth; but this did not make him 
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great : he was brave and energetic at the head of his 
troops in the field of battle ; but this did not make him 
great: he was a favorite of the people, occupied a 
seat in Congress, and filled many other stations of 
eminence ; but this did not make him great. He was 
good — this made him great. Superior virtues shone 
out from him wheresoever he was called to act. In 
every public sphere all the country perceived that he 
was above corruption or reproach. His moral worth 
was powerful and blessed upon all the land, and added 
greatly to the stock of our national probity. A great 
man by his goodness while living, his name is fragrant 
now that he is dead ! 

In public speaking, personal goodness is still more 
essential to greatness. In the first place, it assists in 
the composition of the finest elements of the orator, 
and then in prepossessing auditors in his favor, and 
giving his eloquence its legitimate influence. 

Intellectual power, which will be at once acknowl- 
edged a capital quality in all public speaking, is much 
increased by a good heart. Such a heart disengages 
from low pursuits, disencumbers from bad passions, 
and leads to industry in useful and honorable studies. 
Mean occupations assimilate the spirit to themselves, 
and sink its efforts; the coarser appetites are great 
weights suspended on the intellectual powers, and pull 
them down to the dust. Other corrupt passions, in 
their ebullitions, make the mental faculties broken, 
confused, and dizzy, as an agitated sea presents the 
heavens. A heart of virtue first withholds the mind 
firom these bad influences, then pushes it actively for* 
ward in those mental inquiries which will give the 
orator superior intellectual, wealth and vigor, and 
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speedily place him on an intellectual elevation far 
above the crowd who have been swayed by lower 
motives, even though many of them, in fitful efforts, 
have occasionally outdazzled and outstripped him. 
Dispositions of virtue have a more direct influence 
upon the intellectual powers. A good heart is a very 
warm one. Its emotions are all strong excitements, 
and easily and immediately communicate themselves 
to the mental powers. I do not wish to discuss any 
theory which would account for this influence of a 
feeling over an intellection. The fact is enough for 
my present purpose. Whenever the heart glows, the 
understanding kindles and shines answeringly. As 
the sun upon the face of the earth, so ardor of the 
affections creates life and luxuriance upon the intel- 
lect. Bad emotions are exciting to the understanding, 
it is true, as well as good ones, and they produce 
brilliant flashes of eloquence. But the good affec- 
tions, less fitful, reckless, unmanageable, equally warm 
and stirring,' are far more sure, and stable, and valuable 
inspirations ; are capable of producing a far more 
calm and useful oratory. 

A good heart adds power to the intellect, not only 
by infusing into it its own deep enthusiasm, but by 
leading its faculties to the richest fields of thought 
and to the grandest objects. The intellect swells to 
the magnitudes it converses with. The man, there- 
fore, who walks with God ; whose heart, as it goes up 
to the Eternal, takes with it the intellect, and conducts 
it over scenes of omnipotence and acts of infinite 
wisdom ; pauses with it upon God's mercy and good- 
ness, each no less than infinite, no narrower than the 
universe ; this man will have attained to an intellectual 
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grasp and power to be acquired in no other tract 
human thought. This grasp and power will assist 
the highest achievements of eloquence. 

It is an important advantage of a sound, go 
heart, as a source of vivacity and power to mind, tl 
it secures to the public speaker entire seif-possessi< 
however fervent the enthusiasm of his affections, ho 
ever high wrought the excitement of his intellecti 
powers in obedience to that enthusiasm. There is 
mildness, reasonableness, submissiveness belonging 
right and pure emotions, which, in their highest ele^ 
tions, keep them entirely under the mastery of t 
will. When, by fervors of the spirit, the intellect 
thoroughly awaked, and is out on its own pinioi 
free, towering, strong, joyous, and yet is under ea 
and perfect command, so as to move whither it is c 
sired, and accomplish what is proposed, then the oral 
is on his proudest elevation, in his sublimest attitu< 
invested with a power and greatness even beyond 1 
own comprehension. * 

In another way still is a public speaker assisted 
an effective eloquence by means of the virtues of 1 
heart. These virtues furnish him with those sen 
ments, which, of all others, most powerfully affect t 
hearts of men ; and which, of all others, exercise 1 
completest sway over their intellects. There is noi 
ing so easy to be understood and to be appreciate 
so full of energy and of dignity, so able to comma 
attention and carry captive men of all classes and 
every degree of intelligence, as virtuous sensibilit 
breathed out into words of pity and prayer, into pi 
posals and appeals for blessings on fellow-men. j 
orator therefore, if he have a heart to lay wide oji 
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to others full of generous sentiments, full of an abid- 
ing love of justice and order, of honesty and truth, of 
country and the public, of all noble designs and excel- 
lent characters, will never fail to find every hearty 
which is capable of any noble aspirations, wide open 
to him in return, and quick to warm, and throb, and 
espouse at his call. The magnanimity of the speaker's 
own spirit, teaching him thus to address whatever is 
magnanimous in the spirit of others, will often, bad as 
men are, make him overwhelming in bis eloquence. 

Good personal character assists to eminence in pub* 
lie oratory by bespeaking the favor of audiences. If^ 
in rising to influence others in the popular assembly,, 
in the pulpit or at the bar, an individual make the 
impression that his character is unsound, corrupt, he 
will find his hearers immediately in an attitude of 
resistance. In the high excitements of party politics,, 
the standard of character, it is true, is often sadly low^ 
claims to probity are too slightly examined, self- 
praising men go too readily at their own estimation.. 
Still it is the impression of every individual, that a 
bad man has no right to dictate to others, no right to 
attempt even persuasion or instruction. He is looked 
upon with suspicion and distrust What part hast 
thou to do, hypocrite, destitute thyself of every high 
and worthy feeling, to lead others to noble sentiments 
and magnanimous deeds ? Heal thyself, physician ! 
Such a man may be remarkable for his originality, 
may be just and clear in his reasonings, pure and 
classical in his style, rich and appropriate in his figures, 
graceful and dignified in his elocution, but the ever- 
present fact, that his heart is rotten, makes his inven- 
tion and logic as ineffectual as sounding brass and a 
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tinkling cymbal, and his beauties and graces seem 
like the luxuriance which grows over decay. But a 
good man's character contributes great weight to his 
arguments in addition to their own previous import 
tance, great strength to his conclusions in addition to 
their inherent conclusiveness, and great attractiveness 
to his style and address in addition to their native 
grace and eloquence. In truth, it contributes itself, 
with all its wealth and power. With a great portion 
of mankind, it is not so much the speech, the sermon, 
the oration, which effects the highest purposes of elo- 
quence ; but the man — the character of the man ! 
The inquiry is not so much, " Is the reasoning sound ?" 
but is he a sound man who believes in it, and puts it 
forth for the faith of others ? Not so much, " Is a 
given statement true by sufficient proofs ? " but is he 
a true man who makes it ? Grreat numbers of men 
are convinced in politics, converted to a sect in re- 
ligion, brought to a decision in equity, drawn into an 
enterprise of charity, chiefly by observing what are 
the positions and opinions of the reputed wise and 
good who have gained their confidence. 

The power which a pure character above reproach 
adds to public speakers, is not easily calculated. 
Most men delight to yield up their understanding, 
their will, their physical frame unhesitatingly to the 
captivations of the good man's eloquence. It is like 
submitting to a guide, who, they are sure, will lead 
them through delightful fields and to solid treasures. 

Pureness of heart contains a deep sympathy with 
mankind, which is a prerequisite in all effective elo- 
quence. If a speaker make himself part of us, and 
one with us ; if he enter unhesitatingly into our feet 
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ings ; if he be truly more sad because we are afBicted, 
and more happy because we are happy ; if he seem 
ready to stand fast and firm by us in our perplexity ; 
if he have all this unsuspecting, frank, hearty sym- 
pathy with us, our hearts and his, spontaneously and 
before we are aware, are knit together. And he holds 
our whole being almost at will ; scarcely are we our 
own so long as he chooses to continue the spell whioh 
binds us to himself. Is the orator's earnestness an 
honest zeal all for our welfare and happiness ? Does 
he exhaust the language for acceptable words, search 
nature and providence for vivid and instructive illus- 
trations, dig into every nook and comer of his intel- 
lect for conclusive arguments ? And is all this done 
that he may more successfully persuade us to eschew 
evils, and receive to ourselves noble benefits ? It is 
manly and honorable to be taken captive by his elo- 
quence ; we could not resist it if we would — we 
would not if we could ! We commit ourselves to the 
current of his eloquence, just as we do to a stream, 
which we know has fertility and gladness wherever it 
may flow. This sympathy with man, so important 
an element in all efficient oratory, has its home em- 
phatically in the heart of virtue. 

We come again to the confident conclusion, that in 
order to arrive at true greatness in this noble art of 
eloquence, — in order to attain its highest character 
and best achievements, — there must be underneath, to 
nourish it, a vigorous and sympathizing virtue. 

" The most renowned orators, such as Cicero and 
Demosthenes, were no less distinguished for some of 
the high virtues, as public spirit and zeal for their 
country, than for eloquence. Beyond doubt, to these 
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virtues their eloquence owed much of its effect ; and 
those orations of theirs in which there breathes most 
of the magnanimous spirit, are those which have 
attracted most the admiration of ages." Martin 
Luther, but for the moral inspirations received from 
his religious faith, had never been Martin Luther, 
divinely eloquent, the sovereign intellect of several 
ages and of half mankind ! But for his religious fer- 
vor, John Knox had not been John Knox, the invinci- 
ble thunderer against pride. Papacy, and power ; had 
never pushed his head above the level of respectable 
Scotch divines. No one can read Baxter, and Jeremy 
Taylor, and Atterbury, and Butler, and Leighton, and 
Chatham, and Burke, and Canning, and men like 
them, without perceiving, in all their eloquence, the 
pulsations of their rich, noble hearts; without per- 
ceiving that these pulsations ministered to their intel- 
lectual efforts life, and breath, and all things. These 
authors are even now but in the spring time and bud- 
ding of their power, while Voltaire, Hume, and Paine, 
dark, frozen souls, are already in their winter and 
their decay. 

There are two individuals, who, if contemplated in 
contrast with each other, may show the effect of good- 
ness of heart in producing greatness in the art of 
eloquence more fully than single examples. One is 
Aaron Burr. This man was piously descended, and 
well prepared for the world by a thorough and ac- 
complished education. In vigor and comprehension 
of intellect, few of his contemporaries equaled, none 
excelled him. He possessed other gifts and graces, 
which are needed to produce the highest style of 
modern eloquence. But there was a damp, darik, ooldy 
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moral miasma always smoking up ont of stagnant 
places in his heart, which obscured his powers, enfee- 
bled his eloquence, blighted and killed the man. For 
a time, after his first appearance in public life, while 
the plants, which parental fidelity had set, digged 
about, and watered, were yet green in his heart, he 
shone as a public speaker, and attracted the admira- 
tion of the most intelligent judges of eloquence. But 
as his heart withered, his intellectual productions 
showed striking deterioration. His virtuous sensibili- 
ties and his eloquence died together. 

William Wilberforce was the other individual al- 
luded to. His powers of mind were scarcely above 
mediocrity, certainly not in any way remarkable. He 
had no extraordinary gifts or graces ot any descrip- 
tion that should give him unusual power as a public 
speaker. One thing, however, he did possess — one 
of the gentlest, kindest, noblest, richest hearts that 
ever throbbed in " an earthly house of this tabernacle." 
And as it was always growing warmer and wealthier 
by its own radiations and overflowings upon others, 
it was always giving additional vigor to his intellect, 
sprightliness to his imagination, beauty and fluency 
to his words, sympathy to his advocacy, until it came 
to be a fact, that few men could secure more favora- 
ble attention in the British Parliament, or carry a bill 
with a larger majority. With but ordinary literary 
qualifications in the first place, his great benevolent 
heart made him eventually truly, nobly eloquent He 
was not all lustre and grace like Sheridan, nor full 
and magnificent like Burke, nor a tide and a torrent 
like Brougham. But he was a firagtance upon the 
air, and all were delighted to breathe it in ; he was 
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the sunshine, and all felt a glow of admiration as his 
speech went on ; he was the distilling dew, and all 
perceived a scene around him looking constantly 
greener under his influence. He carried conviction to 
men's understandings by the simplicity of simple truth, 
fresh and throbbing out of his own heart ; by the ma- 
jesty of rights plainly declared, with an honest and an 
avowed intention to declare it forever. 

Ghreatness in public speaking, in all its departments, 
is certainly dependent in a great degree on goodness 
of heart True, noble eloquence can no more grow 
out of a cold, misanthropic, dry heart, than the catalpa 
or magnolia out of a perpetual bank of snow ; or wil- 
lows, that love to nestle their roots along watercourses, 
out of the dry sands of a desert 

This discussion has developed the true analysis of 
human greatness. It consists of two elements, power 
and usefulness ; resource and outflowing good ; de- 
posited energies and noble acts. It is a delightful 
Tiew which we have of human greatness, when the 
best charities of the soul bring into service the intel- 
lect, and will, and physical frame, nerve them up to 
high efficiency, and then lead them out to magnani- 
mous deeds whenever and wherever there are such 
deeds for men to do. True human greatness is true 
human nobleness — the highest style of man ! 

I must be permitted here to remind the young, that 
the world has generally widely misjudged in respect 
to the elements of true greatness. This distinguished 
attribute of man does not, as too many judge, consist 
in kingly authority or military achievement These 
are generally sdfturges to mankind except as Heaven 
overrules them. It does not consist, as greater mim- 
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bers suppose, in fame and wealth, destitate of good- 
ness ; these only make the heart of the owner haugh- 
tier, narrower, colder than before. It does not consist, 
as most men believe, in a powerful intellect and much 
learning ; that intellect and learning not employed in 
useful services, as the handmaids of love to God and 
love to man, are like the archangel ruined, only to be 
dreaded. If greatness consist in a mere control over 
the bodies of men however extensive, then a troop of 
Eastern elephants marching in their rage through 
masses of men would exhibit a greatness superior to 
Newton and Herschel, pushing their discoveries firom 
world to world, where no other astronomer had trav- 
eled, and calling back to mankind, as they passed on, 
for new ascriptions of glory to the Creator. If it con- 
sist in recklessness and unusual daring, however evin- 
cive of a mind without feebleness or fear, then Nero 
setting fire to Rome, and lighting his way to the 
theater by the burning bodies of Christians, would be 
greater than Cicero thundering in her senate, and 
thrilling by his eloquence all the intelligent excitabil- 
ity of the empire. If greatness consist in being the 
object of the adulations of the largest number of man- 
kind, then the idol Juggernaut would be greater than 
Alfred or Washington. 

Young men, regard nothing great which is not good. 
Power and purity, superior energies, and expansive, 
warm good will, constitute a greatness which is worthy 
of you ! A desire of it on your part is a noble pas- 
sion. So far from being one of the luxuriant shoots 
of depravity, to be frowned on and suppressed, love 
of true greatness is one of the fine elements, yet alive 
amidst the ruins of the fall, which, though perverted 
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and corrupted, shows how excellent originally was our 
moral nature, and how noble it may yet become. Too 
much and too long have our young educated men 
been satisfied with littleness and insignificance. It is 
time that true greatness be held a manly, high attain- 
ment, and be prayed for. You are stirring spirits, I 
perceive ; stir yourselves after this excellent greatness, 
whose life and breath is goodness. The fact, that 
man is evidently formed to be a great being, should 
act as an urgent motive. His inward desire to be 
great, which nought can wholly repress, or in any wise 
extinguish ; the spontaneous pushing out of his spirit 
into large fields and large enterprises, which constraint 
makes more urgent and progress more powerful ; the 
vastness of the sphere — two worlds and two scenes 
of being — which God has constructed for him to 
make his giant movements in ; his own dissatisfaction 
with any boundaries narrower than the universe, and 
any existence shorter than eternity, — these impulses 
and attributes evince fully, that man is contrived and 
intended for existence and action on a grand scale. 
Nourish and obey these inward stragglings of the 
spirit for large attainments, for important services, for 
a wide sphere, and thus consent to be truly great. 

It is an additional motive to you to push yourselves, 
out of all your littleness, up to true human greatness, 
that in this effort you can never be unsuccessful. To 
possess the greatness which I am now commending, 
of which goodness is so rich and large an element, is 
not only a matter of superior interest, but an impe- 
rious duty. Duty under God's government never can 
be impracticable. Let no young man, who adds to a 
high, independent, enriched intellect the sanctification 
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and nobility of goodness, and then goes out to the 
great works to which he is prompted, ever fear defeat 
or the miscarriage of his expectations. While others 
are uncertain whether success or failure, celebrity or 
obscurity, await them, he may stand assured he shall 
not labor in vain, nor spend his strength for nought. 
Heaven will not permit it. In whatever sphere of life 
he may move, he is certain to be a burning and shin- 
ing light He will overcome the difficulties where 
others stop, emerge from the clouds under which oth- 
ers are obscured, and outride the storms by which 
others are cast away. The truly and morally great 
may always be seen moving safely on, amidst multi- 
tudes that faint and fall by the way, like surviving 
vessels, after a night of storm, sailing to their haven 
through a thousand wrecks. Truth their ballast, their 
freight blessings for mankind, heaven their port of 
entry, there are no winds that shall blow them away ; 
no rocks or quicksands that shall founder them ; no 
whirlpools that shall swallow them up ; no darkness 
that shall bewilder them in their course. 

Another motive, which should make young men 
aspire after true greatness, is the superior usefulness 
which attends it. Mark the course of the good great 
man in contrast with the man of worldly glory. Al- 
exander of Macedon shall be one of my examples. 
His career was brief and brilliant. His reign was 
twelve years. His achievements occupied little more 
than six. During that period he pushed his conquests 
over a large portion of the world. He descended into 
Greece like a' flood of waters, and generals and ar- 
mies, cities and fortifications, governments and laws, 
oracles and festivals, all were swept away before him 
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as with one mighty tide. Then the Macedonian 
moved on eastward, and, as if he thought himself the 
dictator of the world, strode over kingdoms and thrones 
in rapid succession, until he became the wonder and 
the terror of mankind. The essential results of these 
giant acquisitions of power were, that a vast number 
of lives were lost, and a vast amount of treasure ; that 
cruelties, and widowhood, and orphanage, and tears, 
and desolation were created wherever he passed ; that 
each of the nations, instead of having one tyrant rule 
over it, had another to rule over it, equally or more 
tyrannical ; that Alexander returned from his victories 
and conquests, and died in a surfeit ; that then this 
colossal power suddenly crumbled under its own 
weight, and his kingdom and his glory passed quickly 
away from the world ! Is this greatness ? Was this 
ambitious, cold, cruel, debauched slaughterer a great 
man? 

Turn to another picture : At one of the wharves on 
the Thames in London, I see a man embarking on 
board a ship, belonging to the Eastern trade, for the 
other side of the globe. He shows none of the anx- 
iety, and bustle, and corroding care which mark the 
countenances of many others. He is of a benignant, 
thoughtful mien. He is entirely calm, and yet you 
would suppose his soul must be dwelling steadily, and 
with serious intent, on some mighty interest, some 
grand enterprise, which to him is vastly more impor- 
tant than the half a million which constitutes the out- 
ward and home-bound cargo of the vessel he sails in. 
They have hoisted anchor, and are now out of sight 
of land and of home. Our kind, reflecting passenger 
is at the table in the cabin with gmmmars and l^xi* 
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cons, and Sacred Scriptures in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Arabic. Many of his hours he seems delighted to 
spend in poring over these books. The studious voy- 
ager has reached his destination — he is on the bor*- 
ders of China. Day by day in his little private room, 
in that far-off land of strangers, I see him with much 
cheerfulness, much prayer, and great diligence, trans- 
lating the Holy Scriptures. Two natives sit beside 
him, who occasionally interrupt him by their religious 
inquiries ; by pausing to contemplate the light which 
is breaking forth on them from the heavenly word. 
But the work proceeds rapidly and surely to its com- 
pletion. It is done ; the whole Bible is translated and 
printed for three hundred and fifty millions. The sun 
is out and forth in the moral heavens upon one third 
part of the family of man, on whom he never threw 
a single ray before. The foundations of heaven are 
shaken with the grand anthem which the spirits of the 
just are singing, in consequence of this triumph over 
the powers of darkness. The distribution of the Scrip- 
tures commences; Wherever the Bible goes, intellect 
awakes — breaks from lethargy and weakness, like a 
resurrection, and walks forth in power. Hearts too 
are redeemed from the heart's corruptions. Industry, 
thrift, confidence, peace, justice, truth, and charity 
appear on the face of society. That thoughtful, be- 
nevolent passenger in the rich merchantman long ago 
went to his blessed home. But the Bible he trans- 
lated, by opening a way for other agencies, and by 
influence of its own, will effect a moral and intellect- 
ual regeneration from age to age, until millions shall 
go up to meet him in the skies, and acknowledge him 
the blessed instrument of their hope on earth and their 
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eternal glory in heaven. O, this is the great man ! 
Two hemispheres, yea, even two worlds, now turn with 
veneration to the name of Doctor Morrison. Who 
ought not, who would not, earnestly aspire after a 
greatness, which, like his, rests for a foundation on 
moral worth and noble well doing ? 

The fact just alluded to, that they who arrive at a 
good eminence leave an excellent influence behind 
them, should also be an incitement to the young never 
to rest till they attain that good eminence. Shak- 
speare, it is not so as thou hast said, that the good 
which men do is interred with their bones, while their 
evil liveth after them. Their good liveth after them, 
and worketh more powerfully than does the evil which 
they have done. Like a powerful and durable ma- 
chinery on one of our rivers, which runs on after the 
builder is gone from the country, good great men 
leave a character behind them to perform labors of 
love and works of faith, long after they have passed 
from the world to their reward. Sometimes there oc- 
curs something like a transmigration of souls* A 
good great man will seem to reappear in those that 
come after him. WickliiTe shone again in Luthtf. 
John Knox reappeared in successive generations of 
the stern old Scotch Presbyterians. The spirits of 
those who perished under " bloody Mary " are seen in 
a new form and attitude in the stanch Puritans. 
The gentle Addison visits the world again remodeled 
in Wordsworth. Milton comes shorn of a portion of 
his vast power in Pollok. President Edwards ap- 
peared in the pulpits of New England long after Us 
death. Now Dr. Dwight may be recognized in many 
of them. Thus the truly great, beside their life abo?«| 
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still live on earth in the lives of many that follow 
them, immortal on both sides of the grave. Even the 
bones of good old Elisha, left in the sepulcher, would 
wake the dead that touched them instantly to life. 
So all the noble good leave, when they die, enough 
of themselves behind to spread abroad resurrection 
and life. 

Is this greatness? An intellect raised to power, 
and a heart of pure, high sentiments and sympathies 
employing that power in prayers and noble acts ! Is 
this greatness? Shame, then, perpetual shame, on 
those who shall ever consent to be little men. Good- 
ness not lacking, there is no industrious man who may 
not be intelligent enough to be truly great. InteUi- 
gence and goodness attained, honors will cluster al- 
most spontaneously. One may be truly great, without 
being in the field of immediate action, by treasuring 
up materials and capabilities for subsequent results. 
A seventy-four in a home harbor, with its stirring notes 
of preparation, its arranging of spars and sails, its 
storing of arms, provisions, and men, seems great, and 
is great, because, though not now exerting its tremen- 
dous power, it is laying it in, and when needful will 
wake up its thunder, prostrate walls and fortifications, 
as if they were defenses of straw, consume ships and 
cities as if they were chaftl Gather materials, we 
counsel, gather materials assiduously in early life ; 
hoard up power ; make all fitting provision for a future 
course of noble doing, which, dying, one would not 
wish were changed. 

All that we are, all that we do, as men of intelli- 
gent goodness, Heaven wiU look upon with infinite 
interest The Scriptures insist that the fear of the 
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Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; that virtae should 
imbue all our knowledge. In the same breath they 
call to purity and glory. > 

There is one epitaph, the earliest in the world, as 
also the simplest and richest, that a human being ever 
had inscribed over his ashes. I would rather have it 
engraved upon the stone that may gather those who 
had loved me, when living, to the spot where my dust 
shall repose, than to wear all the crowns and possess 
all the glory of this world. " Enoch walked with Grod, 
and was not, for Grod took him ! " 



A PURE AND SOUND LITERATURE. 



Bonaparte, during his prosperity, kept constantly 
in view two grand objects, which he deemed insepara- 
bly connected with each other. One was the glory 
of France, the other the augmentation of his ow» 
colossal power. 

Leaving him to judge what constituted national 
glory and personal power, no man of his age, or any 
other age, knew better than he how to attain these- 
grand ends of ambition. Among other means, as a 
favorite one, he projected a superior education for the* 
young sons of the empire. Special and munificent 
were the provisions which he made for this object. 
This was enlightened policy. This was a truly noble 
scheme. The sagacious projector had too brief a ca-^ 
reer to feel all its advantages ; but France felt them 
— she feels them now. If she is not sounder in the 
heart, she is in the head. Her systems of instruc- 
tion, her science, her literature, her general intelligence, 
have all been essentially advanced by the wise and 
vigorous educational arrangements of Napoleon. 

In all communities, especially in all free nations, 
young men, if correctly and liberally educated, are by 
far the most important citizens. They are quickly to 
be the most efficient patrons of learning, the ablest 
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friends of morals, the safest depositaries of power, 
the strongest assurances of duration, the truest sources 
of glory. 

Withu desire to contribute to their right education, 
I propose to them now a few thoughts on the vcUue of 
a sounds pure literature. 

In this discussion polite learning will be left to 
stand on the basis of its own independent w^orth, 
without determining its comparative rank, and with- 
out at all disparaging other departments of study. 

I. A preliminary consideration, showing the value 
of a sound, pure literature, is the displacement, which 
it would effect, of a superficial and corrupt one. 

The removal of an evil may be as important a ser- 
vice as the introduction of a positive good. The 
extermination of poisonous plants, by cultivation, 
may be as important a result as a harvest The dry- 
ing up a fatal miasma, in recovering low lands, may 
be even more important than all the subsequent crops 
which may be yielded. There is a light and vicious 
literature spread over our country, and even our world, 
fitly likened to poisonous plants, and to a deadly ex- 
halation, which is to be supplanted and removed by 
the works of sound and pure writers. This injurious 
literature comes to us in the shape of pamphlets, 
monthlies, quarterlies, annuals, novels in twelve and 
half cent numbers, and sometimes in more imposing 
volumes. 

The first epithet just given to these works, light, 
frivolous, superficial, is sufficient to condemn them. 
By their levity, their emptiness, their almost Yaciiity, 
they enfeeble the intellect of the country 
and permanently. 
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Originally, as is well known, the human mind is 
indolent thoroughly. Without shame it will consent 
to be put in leading strings, and go whither another's 
caprice or interest may dictate. Sometimes, more 
easily still, it will submit to lie passively open, like a 
common pond between contiguous neighbors, to re- 
ceive whatever may be thrown in, clean or filthy. A 
superficial literature encourages this inherent deprav- 
ity, this inveterate intellectual laziness. It furnishes 
for the mind occupation, but not employment ; gives a 
good supply, but no solid growth ; produces pleasure, 
but not invigoration ; creates a sickly craving, but no 
healthy appetite. It makes men mere consumers, and 
not producers. As waters passing along an aqueduct, 
it courses through the intellect without efiecting either 
enlargement or advantage. It is of course that the 
reading which makes little or no demand on the intel- 
lectual powers will exercise and task them into no 
vigor or invention. There does seem to be at first 
view some increased magnitude of mind, on the part 
of th6 assiduous readers of our light popular works ; 
but it is the fullness of the dropsy. The farther the 
enlargement proceeds, the greater is the internal dis- 
ease and debility. These readers are like men breath- 
ing a rarefied atmosphere ; they take in fuller, quicker 
inspirations, but they pant, they are faint, their lungs 
collapse! Give them a dense, fresh, vigorous air! 
Send abroad a rich, and solid, and manly literature, to 
recover the intellect of the country from prostration 
and breathlessness ! 

The superficial levity of our popular works con- 
tributes to depreciate the intellectual character of the 
country also, by creating a dainty and fastidious tastet 
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which unfits for all serious and sober studies. Pre- 
cisely to the extent that a community is occupied and 
pleased with light literature, does a hearty disrelish 
of hard mental application grow up and become in- 
vincible. The voracious readers of such a literature 
forswear all books which demand patient research and 
intense thought, for the same reason that a child fed 
on confectionery declines plain, solid food, or a sine- 
cure office holder the sweating toils of life. Indul- 
gence in light reading will always be at war with all 
sound scholarship and all great intellectual exertion. 
As long as men can sit in their easy chairs, and be 
furnished with glass and oyster-shell imitations, they 
will refuse to dig into quarries, even for the diamond; 
or to dive to the sea bottom, though it should be to 
bring up pearls. A vitiated taste, producing disgust 
with mental industry and profound learning, is at this 
moment preventing the intellectual attainments, and 
dwarfing the intellectual stature, of the great body 
of the American people. Industrious minds, of only 
fair and respectable standing among their contempo- 
raries in the times of Milton, and Shakspeare, and 
Johnson, in opulence of thought, certainly surpass even 
the eminent literary writers of the present age. 

But levity and emptiness do not constitute the 
chief objection to the popular productions referred to. 
Many of them are pernicious decidedly in their moral 
tendency. So far as they treat of men and the world, 
tiieir first injury is done by presenting life materially 
overdrawn, unduly successful, joyous, and exciting. 
Readers firesh from these productions, where they 
have been thrilled and absorbed with ideal beautyy 
pleasure, and splendor, turn and meet the cold realities 
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of the world they live in, with a heart deeply sad- 
dened, disgusted, depressed. It is in this state of 
feverish thirst for stirring and brilliant things, and of 
consequent dissatisfaction with the unexciting inci- 
dents and monotonous matter-of-fact duties of real 
life, that the young abandon the ways of industry and 
virtue, and repair to vicious society, to the gaming 
table, to the theatre, to intemperance, to debauchery. 
But if the scenes, through which the sparkling authors 
of our light literature lead the young and vicious, be 
truly the. bright and the beautiful, it must be a mistake, 
we are told, to suppose there is so much danger in the 
simple fact, that they are imaginary. The result, 
however, is, that dazzling the visual organs, by means 
of the unreal and unattainable, makes the actual 
scene of our life and labor appear so covered with 
cheerless gloom, as to settle young, buoyant spirits 
into inefficiency, or drive them off into dissipation and 
ruin. These authors, however the world may call 
them delightful enchanters, deserve the appellation of 
dangerous destroyers. 

Many works belonging to our popular literature 
exert a demoralizing influence, by an extravagant ex- 
citement of the passive feelings, at the same time 
that they totally neglect any exercise of the active 
virtues. This seriously injures both. It is a well- 
known law of our moral nature, that our passive and 
our active principles are deteriorated in precisely op- 
posite methods, the former by exercise, the latter by the 
want of it. Being accustomed to distress, lessens the 
keenness of our pain on approaching it, and being 
accustomed to leave it unrelieved, diminishes our 
aptitude to acts of kindness. Although natural 
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sensibility is blunted and enfeebled by being con- 
stantly witness to the miseries of life, yet, if our active 
nature is put into vigorous exercise in removing them, 
benevolent principle is so far strengthened by their 
action, that the aggregate of what is efficiently sym- 
pathetic in us will be rather increased than dimin- 
ished. But when, by the presentation of fictitioos 
woes, we are thrown into excitement without being 
thrown into action, are pained at the evils men suffer 
without being prompted to aid in their removal or 
mitigation, our sensibilities are worn out by familiarity 
with human affliction, and our active benevolence by 
neglecting them. Both operations together vrork a 
sad depreciation of our moral nature. 

There is a large class of works, which inflict deep 
injury on the character precisely in the method here 
indicated. They lead us into scenes of unreal distress 
without asking or receiving from us any personal min- 
istration, and call us to joy over imaginary bliss with- 
out moving us to make to it the least contribution of 
our own, until, to both the actual suffering and sub- 
stantial weal of men, we become almost as indifferent 
as men in their graves ; until those active principles, 
which are the spring of all valuable accomplishment, 
seem too deeply paralyzed ever to wake again. Deliv- 
er us from those who day and night excite their hearts, 
and lay to sleep their active virtues, over sorrow and 
joy, which, being never experienced, demand no active 
relief. Too misanthropic, unsympathizing, peevish, 
selfish, cold, they are for any human companionship, 
or any valuable influence. 

There is one class of works constituting a part of 
our popular literature, which effects a vitiation of the 
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community by the exhibition of an audacious, undis- 
guised depravity. 

Paul De Kock and Bulwer furnish examples. The 
former every where, the latter not unfirequently, intro- 
duces his readers to Characters and scenes of avowed 
and open treachery, intemperance, and licentiousness. 
It is the first impression of many persons, that writers 
who indulge in the delineation of such professed and 
unblushing wickedness will so surely awaken feelings 
of revolt and disgust as to become their own antidote ; 
as to banish themselves from all societies refined 
enough to read and relish a valuable literature ; as at 
last to push their way into places where morals are 
already as low if not some grades lower than their 
own. Would to Heaven this were so ; that there 
were, as some charitably believe there are, such sensi- 
tive tendencies to virtue in man, that these foul wri- 
ters would be sure to meet an indignant repudiation 
in all cultivated communities. But the humiliating 
fact is, productions of even unmasked depravity are 
sought for and read in the high places, and low places, 
and middle places of society, and that almost equally. 
In all these spheres do they deeply corrupt manners 
and morals. Having crowded the imagination of 
excitable, impressible youth full with all vile things, 
they work their mischief in the simple process of fur- 
lushing oil to a fiame, or prey to a young lion. They 
present the very nutrition on which bad propensities 
in man feed and grow. The vicious appetites are too 
susceptible and strong, too urgent and clamorous for 
gratification, to render it ever safe to lay open the 
scenes and objects which excite them, and which 
administer to them, however repulsive the develop- 
ment might be to virtuous sensibility. 
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Good morals are injured by many of our literary 
writers in still another and an opposite method. I 
allude to an indirect and disguised encouragement of 
bad opinions, bad passions, and bad actions. Mis- 
chievous as are those unconcecded familiarities with 
vice just alluded to, contaminations diffused under 
a mask and a fair profession are more dangerous and 
fatal, because unsuspected. There is a portion of our 
popular reading, which, at the same time that it is 
making confident pretence to a love and advocacy of 
truth, purity, and honor, is giving unobserved a death 
wound to them all. The evil, like an infection in the 
air, is so invisibly disposed in the mass, the unthink- 
ing are poisoned before they are aware of its presence. 
It lies, under the surface, in the form of a sly insinua- 
tion against the divine authority of Christianity ; of a 
covert sneer at the faith and conscientious strictness 
of the pious ; of a concealed ridicule of the fastidious 
carefulness of parents over domestic morals ; of a sup- 
pressed contempt for the proprieties and purities of 
behavior prescribed by good society. By this mode 
of writing, while nothing is actually said, every thing 
is communicated. Young readers are unsettled in 
principles and corrupted in morals, by books contain- 
ing not one explicit infidel sentiment, nor one open 
justification of vice. 

Authors of this class, who effect their mischief in 
hidden and indirect methods, often give currency and 
influence to dissipation and infidelity, by introducing 
them in company with the blandishments of wealtil 
and family, of fashion and pleasure. Vice, by losdng, 
in this association with refinement and splendor, all its 
grossness, loses, to the gay and young, more than half 
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its odiousness. It seems even to partake of the at- 
tractions which are made to attend upon it. The 
inebriate, the seducer, and even the murderer, as intro- 
duced to us by our most popular writers, is so gallant, 
generous, wealthy, gifted, and fortunate, as to act far 
more as a decoy into crime thati as a beacon to warn 
off from destruction. The fallen and the unfortunate, 
in the works of some authors, although ruined by 
crime, is described as having fallen almost wholly in 
consequence of a mere excess of those qualities which 
make others angels. That which ruins him, we are 
assured, is a generosity too generous, a frankness too 
unsuspicious, a gentleness too mild, an affection too 
confiding. After they are fallen, they are represented 
as afflicted, and unfortunate, and penitent, and meek 
enough, to have expiated their sin not only, but to 
have clothed themselves in more charms than they 
possessed before their delinquency. Who does not 
see that such innocent, beautiful delinquents will be 
more pitied than condemned, and, as examples, more 
imitated than avoided ? 

In estimating the evil exerted on society by the 
impure portion of our popular literature, their influ- 
ence within the sphere of domestic life demands a 
special consideration. There are very few popular 
writers, who, if they corrupt good morals, leave the 
relations of the family constitution unimpaired. As 
these domestic associations are the most permanent 
which are ever constituted, and as out of them issue 
the most powerful and the most desirable influences 
which society ever feels, an injury inflicted here is 
capital, lasting, irreparable. It is not mere accident 
that the French have no word for home. Domestic 
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ties are too feeble in France ; conjugal, parental, filial, 
and fraternal obligations too little regarded, to make 
homes numerous or well appreciated there. The 
strong influence of a portion of our popular literature 
is, to establish French society in this country, to relax 
the bonds which hold families together in a dear and 
holy companionship, to m^e husbands and fathers 
gallants, wives and mothers partners in intrigues, 
children pleasure hunters and fashionables, and home 
a place of discontent, disorder, folly, waste, restless- 
ness, and bad passions. Nothing is more to be depre- 
cated than the circulation of works which have a 
tendency to act thus on the domestic relations. An 
evil influence at the homes of a community is like a 
destruction at the roots of our tree, a poison at the 
fountains of our waters, a mortification at our vital 
organs. If principle and morals are unsound in these 
holy inclosures, our homes, the best sanctuaries of 
virtue, are sanctuaries no more ; the best walls that 
defend her are broken down. 

It is not intended by any of these remarks to assert 
that our corrupt literature is all impurity and evil, 
without any redeeming qualities. It has many harm- 
less and even valuable attractions. Among others, 
there is often displayed a grace, sprightUness, and elo- 
quence of style rarely surpassed or equaled. But 
this very beauty and wealth of language, which add 
BO much to the value of sound, healthy works, only 
make the impure more dangerous. They serve to 
soften down the aspect of vices, and give them fireer 
and wider currency. They oftener, perhaps, divert 
attention, occupy and absorb the reader, while, almost 
insensibly, underneath the captivating elegancie8| a 
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current of corruption is running directly into his heart,, 
just as a false and impressive display of force will 
occupy the attention of soldiery, until the enemy, un- 
perceived, has planted himself in the heart of a city. 

Some of the most licentious works which circulate 
in the country, in point of language, never utter a 
word to offend the most virtuous and sensitive, but 
maintain in expression the utmost propriety and deli- 
cacy. The style, however, is that which has more 
than meets the ear. The vilest scenes and objects lie 
half seen below. The whole imagination, in this way,, 
is crowded and corrupted with the most polluted 
things, without raising a blush on the cheek of in- 
nocence. 

Our light and vicious literature is a calm water 
with slimy reptiles at the bottom. It is a beautiful 
lawn where biting serpents are stealthily crawling. It 
is a natural phosphorescence, the evolution of light 
out of rottenness. It is an array of flowers on a thin,, 
boggy covering; whoever goes after them falls into» 
inextricable depths below. 

The tendency of a multiplication in this country of 
works of this light and vicious description is matter 
of just regret and alarm. Whatever philosophers may 
say of a fixed order in nature, and of an unchanging 
stability, the world of mind and morals is one of con- 
stant transitions. The valuable is always sliding into 
the useless ; the harmless into the noxious ; the good 
into the bad. Polite literature has not escaped this 
tendency. Its light, unhealthy, pernicious publica- 
tions, in numbers without number, are now seen com- 
ing up over all the country, like the locusts of Egypt, 
borne by a mighty east wind. Happy for us, if there 
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were a counter wind from the Alleghanies, fit)m our 
prairies, from the Rocky Mountains, to drive them all 
back into the sea. They drop down upon the whole 
surface of the land. The current that flows over to 
us has no ebb and no remission. To look for it to 
subside is like sitting down on the bank, to wait for 
the whcJe Mississippi River to run by, while the clouds 
are pouring waters back into its sources faster than 
they are discharged at its mouth. The best w^ay to 
stop and turn back a strong current is to raise up 
against it another and a stronger to bear it away. A 
dam athwart only raises still higher the waters, to 
burst away and carry down more surely all our ob- 
structions. The best way to stop the ravages of a 
hungry army, is not to increase its appetite and there- 
by its rapidity, by removing provisions, but by feeding 
it full with what is better than can be obtained by 
means of plunder. Our best remedy for the destruc- 
tive literature, which covers the land, will be the diffu- 
sion of a noble and a good one tp occupy its place, 
and to feed the people with knowledge and under- 
standing. 

There can be offered to fatigued lawyers, harassed 
legislators, care-worn merchants, jaded physicians, ex- 
hausted students, productions affording both eloquence 
and truth, vivacity and purity, refreshment and instruc- 
tion, thrilling interest and intellectual discipline. The 
general circulation and popularity of these would 
effect a grand reformation in mind and morals, like 
the renewal of the face of the world after the desola- 
tion of the flood. All pure-minded and Christian men 
of intelligence would most cordially hail the auspi- 
cious change. 
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IL As a further commendation of a sound and pure 
literature, I proceed to a direct consideration of the 
wealth and value of that which has been furnished by 
the great and good for the present age. 

As the word literature designates, when employed 
in its popular sense, the more agreeable and graceful 
exhibitions of human knowledge, to bring any works 
under this term, except the sound and the pure, would 
seem almost a perversion. Certainly, nothing but the 
substantial and the uncorrupt deserves the epithets 
agreeable and graceful. As, however, the light and the 
solid, the excellent and the vile, are usually clustered 
together under the general appellation of literary pro- 
ductions, my business now will be, so far as a brief 
address will permit, to speak of the truly nftble, beau- 
tiful, useful, and solid, which is afforded us in the sev- 
eral species of writing embraced in popular literature. 

1. Among the most sprightly and entertaining of lit- 
erary works are Voyages and Travels. These furnish 
an unusual variety of instruction, attended with an 
unusual amount of interest. In delineating nature, 
society, manners, government, religion, the describers 
are eye witnesses, and sketch with an instructiveness 
and truth, a freshness and vivacity, belonging to origi- 
nal observers, who make their pencilings on the spot 
where they take their observations, and record their 
impressions in the very presence of the objects which 
produce them. Voyages and travels of the right char- 
acter contain a rich collection of natural phenomena. 
True, travelers and voyagers are not always scientific 
men, but they are competent to record what actually 
happens upon the heavens, upon the earth, and upon 
the waters. Their jottings down are a noble treasury 
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of materials for the construction of philosophy in the 
true Baconian method. 

These traversings of sea and land possess all the 
stirring incident, all the perilous and strange adven- 
ture, all the suspended interest, which, by the most 
fastidious class of readers, are deemed indispensable 
in a popular literature. They are never wanting in 
developments of man as he appears in every nook, and 
corner,*^and continent of the world, in descriptions of 
curious religious customs, strange opinions, novel 
states of society. They arc never, wanting in the 
richest and grandest scenery. The greater part of it, 
unmarred by man, wears the beauty and magnificence 
left upon it by the original Maker and Builder. Tour- 
ists make^heir accounts of journeys, of countries, and 
of people, so living, present, and real, readers, at once, 
feel themselves out in the wide world, breathing, in 
company with them, the bracing ocean air, penetrat- 
ing distant continents, ascending rivers, looking down 
from mountains, entering the abodes of men, talking 
in his own cabin with the Polander, Swiss, African, 
Indian, Chinese, Hindoo, and Greenlander. 

Among the works of this class, which may be con- 
sidered pure and instructive, at the same time that 
they are tasteful and interesting, are Lewis and 
Clarke's Expedition, Irving's Astoria, Parker's Tour, 
Charlevoix's Travels, Poinsett's Notes in Mexico, Hum- 
boldt's Travels to the Equatorial Regions, Stephens's 
Central America and Yucatan, UUoa's Voyages to 
South America. These, as they relate to our own 
country, will be specially interesting to American 
readers. Among the voyagers and travellers to other 
parts of the world are Anson, Cook, La Perouse, Van- 
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couver, Parry, Ross,^ Townsend, Moore, Eustacey 
Cooper, Bruce, Park, Clapperton, Ellis, and Heber. 

These authors, as well as numerous others of the 
same class, are copious with truth, exciting with ad- 
venture, vivacious with description, rich with literary 
embellishment. Possessing gayety without useless- 
ness, variety without discursiveness, vivacity without 
levity, detail without tediousness, allurement without 
temptation, they will be, not only entirely safe to the 
student, but always a prolific fund of solid instruction 
and great refreshment 

2. Oratory is another department of literature, which 
furnishes some of the noblest and purest models of 
taste and intellectual power to be found in our lan- 
guage. Much of the more brilliant eloquence of every 
people has been oral, and therefore perished with the 
occasion which produced it. That which has been 
preserved exhibits a mental energy, a magnanimity 
of sentiment, and a moral tone, of a very high order. 
Even when the causes on which men have spoken 
have not been of special impressiveness and impor- 
tance, by the excitement of opposition, by the collision 
of mind, by the impulses of an intellectual rivalry, 
there have been awakened an original invention, a 
logical skill, and a luxuriance of thought and imagina- 
tion, which greatly enriched the literature that appro- 
priated them. There are sometimes important con- 
junctures and interests, which call out higher displays 
of intellectual power, and furnish nobler contributions 
to the standard works of the time. It has occurred in 
deliberative assemblies that the weal of one fourth 
part of mankind was suspended upon the result of a 
aingle debate. Sometimes, at the bar, the honor and 
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life of an individual, who had concentrated upon him- 
self the sympathy and the thoughts of an age, has 
constituted the grand absorbing subject In our old 
Continental Congress, under the form of a proposition 
to separate three millions of colonists from the mother 
country, was agitated the grand and general question 
between power and right. And the speakers well un- 
derstood that in the decision thei^ to be made were 
interested, directly or remotely, the liberties and priv- 
ileges of all the civilized that should afterward dwell 
on the earth. At that most imposing of human tri- 
bunals, the Diet of Worms, composed of church digni- 
taries, civil functionaries, and crowned heads from the 
chief courts of Europe, the condemnation or acquittal 
of Martin Luther was to decide whether the dark- 
ness of the previous thousand years should burst away, 
and awake a world, or should brood on, to protract 
and deepen its long, leaden slumber. On such excit- 
ing and vast occasions, the human mind outacts and 
outsoars itself. Its eloquence assumes a splendor and 
a power which surpass all models, precedents, and 
expectations. The passages and volumes offered by 
the bar and the public assemTbly are generally writ- 
ten under this unusual excitement of the intellect, and 
this lofty enthusiasm of the heart. They possess all 
that superior literary excellence and power naturally 
arising from the circumstances of their origin. 

The orators to whose productions the student may 
be safely referred as models of eloquence, are Chatham, 
Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, Canning, Brougham, Adams, 
Quincy, Henry, Ames, Everett, Webster, Clay, Cal- 
houn. These are a few of the more illustrious. A 
crowd of others rush on the memory, who, like the 
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lesser stars, compose the chief portion of the firma- 
ment, and afford unitedly a far greater illumination 
than their more dazzling neighbors scattered over the 
expanse. 

The pulpit, also, has used its advantages for an 
instructive and powerful eloquence. The pulpit stands 
midway between Heaven and a world revolted. Its 
appeals are to the strongest passions that stir in man ; 
its arguments are drawn from three worlds ; its themes 
are, the immeasurable, the perfect, the eternal ! It is 
true, we have dull sermons by the thousand, and con- 
troversial volumes on matters of theology by the 
alcove. It 'is true, also, that we have sermons and 
theological discussions of the highest order of compo- 
sition, of the most brilliant and enduring eloquence. 
The French preachers, the most eminent of whom are 
Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, Massillon, and Saurin, 
with their enthusiasm of imagination and passion — 
the English, as Atterbury, Leighton, Taylor, Bates, 
Butler, Baxter, Howe, with their profound learning, 
elaborate argument, and exceeding wealth of thought 
— the American, as Edwards, Witherspoon, Dwight, 
and Mason, with their practical sense, and direct un- 
shrinking appeals — introduce into the popular read- 
ing, of which they are permitted to constitute a part, 
very important and very noble elements. They infuse 
a practical instructiveness, a loftiness of morals, an 
enthusiasm of truth, an earnestness of thought, a vig- 
orous manliness of style, which are indispensable in 
the right and successful development and formation 
of the young student 

3. Another species of writing, furnishing produc- 
tions adapted to improve both the taste and the intel 
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lect, is the philosophical. The subject matters, dis- 
coursed of in this class of works, are spread over the 
ground lying between strict Theology and impracti- 
cable Metaphysics. All moral disquisitions, in the 
unpretending form of dissertations, essays, and peri- 
odical effusions, belong appropriately to this depart- 
n^ent of literature. The popular and practical of our 
treatises on moral and intellectual philosophy may 
also, without impropriety, be included. 

Although man is the grand object here, as he is, 
directiy or indirectly, in most literary writings, he is 
not treated of physically, as countries and climates 
have moulded him, not historically, as political organ- 
izations and influences have presented him, but spirit- 
ually and morally. He is treated of in respect to the 
constitution and phenomena of his whole internal 
being. This includes the entire mental and moral 
capabilities which he possesses ; the influence he may 
receive and exert; the vast interests he may hazard 
or secure. These philosophical works are occupied 
with our intellectual and moral relations, our intel- 
lectual and moral obligations, our intellectual and 
moral destinies. They are enriched with observations 
on life, worth, happiness, and immortality. There is 
a truly illustrious body of writers on this class of sub- 
jects. The ancients, Plato, Cicero, and Seneca ; the 
moderns, Bacon, Locke, Paley, Brown, Mackintosh, 
and Abercrombie, have left us philosophical treatises, 
theoretical and elementary, voluminous and complete. 

4. History furnishes a chapter, for the student's lit- 
erary reading, of highly interesting and important 
character. 

The subject matters of this species of writing are 
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the origin, character, and progress of the whole human 
race. History, it is true, becomes less interesting 
when it carries us to courts, camps, sieges, and battle 
fields. But the struggles of ambition and the resist- 
ance of power, the crowning of kings and the prostra- 
tion of empires, are things collateral and subsidiary. 
The grand objects of history, standing high above 
these, are man, mind, society, government, the methods 
of Providence with the world, and the methods of the 
world with Providence. 

In order to set before us truly and vividly these 
great facts, the historian takes us back to the begin- 
ning of the world, and then, from the first impulses 
of passion and of intellect, from the birth of society 
and government, conducts us down along the whole 
current of human affairs and human developments. 

History possesses no small amount of interest, from 
this ancientness alone. We love every thing that has 
seen distant times ; that is moss-covered and hoary 
with the passage of centuries. It derives a much 
greater attractiveness, however, from its instructiveness. 
" History," says Cicero, " is the test of time, the light 
of truth, the life of memory, the rule of life, the mes- 
senger of antiquity." " It is pKilA^ophy," remarks Lord 
Bacon, " teaching by example.'^ The great teacher 
of the world, the Bible, employs historical narration 
very largely, as the vehicle of instruction. 

All matters of mind and morals being governed, like 
the phenomena of nature, by uniform laws, the world 
that is past will always be, in many important respects, 
a prototype of the world that is to come. The future 
will be the past with the additipnal modification of 
incidental influences, jusi; as the heavens, imaged in 
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the waters below, are precisely the heavens abovei 
with the added casual motion of the element where 
tiie shadow is embosomed. We need, therefore, to 
dwell in the past world long and familiarly, in order 
to know how to live in the present and the future. 

History is an extensive table of causes and effects. 
Or, rather, it is a vast philosophical chamber, where, 
in order to test all theories and opinions, you witness 
a grand succession of experiments on man, on society, 
on government, on education, on morals, on religion. 
To teach the nature and effects of the various forms 
of human government, the historian first leads us into 
the tent of venerable Abraham, and shows us the 
patriarchal system in actual operation ; and then, in 
order to present us with the model of a Theocracy, 
makes us the eye witnesses of the benign results of a 
government of that sort, under which the descendants 
of Jacob lived for eight hundred years. As an exam- 
ple of the best possible form and influence of a mon- 
archy, he presents the same remarkable people, under 
several illustrious and pious kings. So, the despot- 
isms and republics of later times, as, also, all other 
forms of exercising supreme rule, are laid open to us. 
This is done, not so much by description as represen- 
tation. We are conducted, in person, to the seats of 
power, that we may observe, for ourselves, the exer- 
cise of authority ; and then we are invited to the 
abodes of the people, that we may be eye witnesses 
of the different influences exerted there. 

This sage teacher, history, is specially, concerned to 
record, with fullness and accuracy, whatever pertains 
appropriately to the .developments and achievements 
of the human mind. It loves to carry us along over 
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all the past pathways of the human intellect, but uses 
special eloquence to detain us at the brilliant literary 
epochs. At the tenth century before the Christian 
era, it calls us to witness the human mind, emerging 
and bursting in power on the world, in the persons 
and works of such giant spirits as Homer, Solomon, 
and Isaiah. The display of intellect at this period is 
represented to us so remarkable and unprecedented as 
to appear like a new and splendid creation, rather than 
any development of what had before existed. History, 
with still greater interest, stops us in Greece, in the 
time of Pericles, another important literary epoch. 
As Athens stood preeminent, in all that elevated the 
general community, we are specially invited into this 
city, and presented there with a panoramic view of the 
physical, moral, and intellectual energies, which char- 
acterized that whole classic country. We see despot- 
ism crumbling down, and giving place to a free form 
of government. We visit splendid specimens of art ; 
we hear Plato and Socrates discourse on philosophy ; 
we go into the senate and hear the orators, iSlschines 
and Demosthenes, responding to each other, in power- 
ful bursts of eloquence, like thunder-shock answering 
to thunder-shock, from clouds on opposite mountains. 
By means of these collected literary exhibitions, we 
are brought into the presence of the highest mental 
illumination at that time existing on the earth. In 
holding communion with this concentrated intellect 
of Greece, we hold communion with the whole literary 
spirit of an illilstrious age. In the same way, history 
conducts us to Rome, in the time of Augustus, an- 
other period of intellectual resurrection and power. 
These it introduces us to the great and gifted, who 
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would have made that city the mistress of the world, 
without her generals or her armies. So, also, in all 
the following centuries, wherever and whenever mind 
has awoke from sleep, assumed new attitudes, shone 
out in unusual splendor, and attempted new labors for 
the benefit and the elevation of man, there History 
has paused with peculiar pleasure, gathered up her 
richest materials, and written her most eloquent pages. 

History has another great and elevated subject. I 
refer to the true religion — to the part it has acted in 
the affairs and interests of the world. History marks 
and records the aspect and form which this divine 
agency has assumed, and the changes it has wrought 
in each nation and age, where it has been allowed to 
exist. Describing it as the grand modifying and con- 
servative principle of human society, as the original 
author of civilization, of peace, of human progress, 
of permanent amelioration, of happiness, history en- 
livens and ennobles many of its chapters, by a faithful 
representation of its elevating tendencies and holy 
achievements. 

Such being the noble objects and themes of history, 
if well written, it must always be richly fraught with 
the most interesting matters of instruction, with the 
most solid and dignified eloquence. 

In historical works, the ancients are deservedly con- 
sidered eminent. Tyro brilliant periods of man, the 
one of Augustus, at Rome, the other of Pericles, at 
Athens, have been peculiarly fortunate in their histo- 
rians. The elegant Herodotus, Thifcydides, Xeno- 
phon, and the classical Sallust, CsBsar, Livy, and 
Tacitus, have ever been standard authors. With the 
exception of Xenophon, a part of whose works is 
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more historical romance than authentic narrative, 
these authors have left us accurate and faithful his- 
tory. Owing to the fact that they describe society 
and government in their nobler forms, individual 
character in its better attributes, and the human intel- 
lect in its loftier aims and accomplishments, these 
works, beside being a treasury of truth, are replete 
with beauty and eloquence. The compression and 
energy of some of them, the fascinating narration and 
picturesque description of others, the terseness, graphic 
sketches of character, and great simplicity of them all^ 
render them rich and invaluable to the student, who- 
loves pure and solid literature. 

If to these we add the eminent historical produc- 
tions of later times, we have an array of practical; 
wisdom and attractive eloquence not stirpassed in* 
any department of letters. A few of the modern 
standard works of history are those of Rollin, Mit- 
ford. Gibbon, Hume, Russell, Clarendon, Robertson^ 
Mosheim. There are also Hallam's Middle Ages^ 
Napier's History of the Peninsular War, Sismondi's 
History of France and Italy, Moore's History of Ire- 
land, Scott's Napoleon, Prescott's Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Irving's Columbus, Burke's Settlements in 
America, Marshall's Life of Washington, Botta's War 
of Independence, Graham's, Pitkin's, and Bancroft's 
History of the United States. 

The chaste and elevated qualities of style, together 
with the solid materials of thought and wisdom, to be 
found in these histories, and in histories like these,. 
leave the student nothing to desire. They stereotype 
the whole face of past centuries, and then unroll before 
him the splendid chart, for bis study and entertain* 
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ment. K the ocean had preserved the traces of every 
prosperous passage over its bosom, if it had reta^^ied 
the gurgling of its waters over every spot where a 
vessel went down, held a broken spar or ship-fragment 
upon every rock and sand bank, where one was split 
or stranded, it would be an image of the palpable, 
important, and impressive instruction presented to us 
by faithful, graphic history. 

6. A source of the elegant and the valuable in lit- 
erature, more prolific than any of those which have 
been mentioned, is Poetry. 

No part of polite learning is more liable to be un- 
dervalued than poetry. Some have looked upon it as 
a fairy, that lives on the breath of flowers, walks the 
invisible air, presides over night dreams, and day 
dreams, quite as unsubstantial. Others, though they 
have regarded it as possessing somewhat more of the 
actual and substantial, have yet looked upon it as a 
mere embellishment, like an architectural ornament, a 
cornice or a frieze, beautiful, indeed, but contributing 
nothing to durability or usefulness. It is very true 
that poetry has much of the pleasing and graceful ; so 
is it true that it has no lack of the good and useful. 
If trees may be an image of it, it is their rich foli- 
age, their noble, beautiful forms, and their clustering 
fruit. If the seasons may be, it is the harvest time 
of the year, the good time of ripeness, of cheer, and 
of plenty. Thus poetry blends the graceful with the 
important, the pleasing with the useful. Poetical 
productions occupy the same place in the works of 
mind which the constellations do in the heavens. 
They constitute the bright places, which catch the 
eye and put the heart into a rapture. And then, in 
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addition, they perform great and valuable services, just 
as these clustered stars, besides contributing their 
beauty and brilliancy, perform each the solid labor of 
warming and conducting a family of worlds. 

Certainly there are no productions of the mind 
which are more redolent of instruction, which are 
fraught with higher invention or greater power. In- 
deed, when the intellectual powers are nerved to their 
highest point of action, and the moral spirit is per- 
vaded by its loftiest and purest enthusiasm, the crea- 
tions are always substantially poetical. Though the 
accuracy of metrical numbers be not preserved, the 
grand elements of the richest poetry will be present. 
If this be so, if the essential character of poetry be, 
that it is the language of our higher conceptions and 
nobler feelings, then this part of our literature, pos- 
sessed of the superadded advantages of its elegant 
graces, should be turned to by students, as affording 
invaluable models of taste and instructive eloquence. 
The best poetry has a concentration, and point, and 
graphicness, and imagery, which give it a vast effec- 
tiveness, as well as an unusual brilliancy. 

One cluster of writers, who do great honor to this 
department of literature, embraces, among others, Ad- 
dison, Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, Beattie, Cowper, 
Burns, Campbell, Rogers, Crabbe, Southey, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, PoUok, Hemans, Percival, 
Bryant. The best thoughts, and the best feelings, 
which our language embodies and bears abroad to 
men, are to be found in the works of these authors. 
The student of these poets finds himself among those 
who never speak without furnishing him needed in- 
struction, without stirring his sympathies, without 
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cheering and deUghting his meditations. They are 
not so brilliant as to dazzle, nor so unadorned as to be 
left unread ; not so high as to be invisible, nor so low 
as to make his communion with them depressing. 
They swell and enrich all the channels of noble 
thought, and of pure and generous feeling. 

We have a few writers of poetry of still higher 
rank. Among them are Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, and 
Young. The first two know no superiors in giant 
power of mind. The two others, though of lower 
grade, also possess a high order of intellect. These 
men open to us a field of greater elevation and wealth 
of thought than is done by any equal number of wri- 
ters in the whole circle of English authorship. And 
these authors, of such intellectual magnitude, also 
stand unrivaled in poetical grace and beauty. Light 
and feeble works are rather injured than benefited by 
embellishment. Like the illumination of vapor, they 
are made thereby to appear still more unsubstantial. 
But the elegance and brilliancy belonging to the pro- 
ductions of these master minds, like sunset glories on 
lofty mountain ranges, make the vastness and height 
underneath to appear in more grandeur, more strength, 
more majesty. 

The subjects of poetry are, in themselves, of great 
dignity and interest, and assist to give to this depart- 
ment of literature its superior elevation and grace- 
fulness. 

Poetry wholly refuses to lend her language and 
imagery to embellish and diffuse cither moral corrup- 
tions or poisonous opinions. Rhyme and measure, it 
is admitted, may be thus prostituted. But poetry, the 
true ars divinay is outraged by such a connection. It 
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is no more divine. Its power is crushed. Its loftiness 
is laid low. It is an eagle brought down from it« glo- 
rious pathway to the sun, and made to walk, a grov- 
eling thing, in the dust Poetry consents to embody 
only the pure, the true, the beautiful, the noble. 
These qualities it finds largely distributed in the ex- 
ternal world. Accordingly, one of its favorite themes 
is nature. Wherever, in his works, God has been 
unusually munificent; wherever, as in some valley, 
sleeping between two opened hill ranges, he has 
thrown together, in profusion, almost every refreshing, 
picturesque, and beautiful object; wherever he has 
planted grand forests, piled up mountains, cut moun- 
tain gorges, poured inland seas over precipices, or, in 
the space above, clustered and hung out worlds, — there 
Poetry finds the choicest subjects of her pencil ; there, 
gifted to discover charms not seen by others, she 
catches a high and unappreciated inspiration. She 
appears invested with the native grace, the simple 
grandeur, belonging to the objects which she loves 
and transcribes. 

Human society presents valuable themes for poetry. 
The purity and truth, the affection and confidence, the 
gentleness and peace, the charity and happiness, to be 
found in domestic scenes, — the artlessness of nature, 
the contentment of few desires, the action of moral 
principle, the progress of civilization, to be found in 
larger communities, — these constitute the subjects of 
our most amiable, graceful, and instructive poetical 
writers. 

Man, in his own construction, is a poetical theme 
of transcendent interest Great intellect and exalted 
virtue are far more consonant to the spirit and office 
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of poetry than any thing to be found in nature. The 
capacities of man to make approaches to the Divinity, 
his intellectual and moral aspirations, and actual 
advances after the great, the perfect, the infinite, are 
subjects which lift Poetry to that sublime sphere where 
she manifests her highest power. Not satisfied with 
any general representation of the greatness of our na- 
ture and our possible accomplishments, poetry loves 
to pause on individual gifts, individual designs of 
magnanimity, individual acts of self-sacrificing virtue. 
As high motives and lessons, she loves to commit 
them to immortality. 

Whether, therefore, we consider its great and at- 
tractive themes, or its own lofty nature, poetry may 
be affirmed to offer to the literary taste of the student 
a gracefulness of form, an opulence of thought, a 
^beauty of imagery and eloquence, which he will look 
in vain to find exceeded, through all the productions 
of the human mind. Our best poetry being, like good 
angels, the fairest, noblest, outward form of truth, vir- 
tue, and glory, I can not too strongly assure our schol- 
ars of the safety and advantage of dwelling long and 
familiarly on these noble works, making them special- 
ly the welcome and vivacious companions of all their 
leisure hours. 

The literature which has now been referred to, as 
capable of being drawn from the several departments 
•of voyages and travels, oratory, philosophy, history, 
and poetry, is truly a valuable and a splendid one. It 
does not, indeed, as nothing human can, come up to 
our " beau ideal " of a collection of elegant and in- 
structive works for our students, and for our country ; 
'but high excellences it certainly possesses. It is here 
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proposed, with great confidence, 843 a grand and in- 
valuable substitute for the light and vicious reading 
now so popular and prevalent. 

I am fully aware of the fact, that not only the lit- 
erature first described, which I have condemned, but 
even this last, that I have commended as solid and 
instructive, the best which we possess, is, by some, 
deemed light and superficial, and held, on that ac- 
count, in low estimation. These persons, among 
whom are included some of the judicious and learned, 
if they do not wholly discard polite learning, regard it 
as a mere grace, rather than a real good, a showy ap- 
pearance, rather than a valuable substance, a tempo- 
rary gratification, rather than a solid advantage. With 
these impressions, as was to be expected, they have 
looked upon the pursuits of literature as scarcely 
worthy of sound, manly, scientific minds. 

It is well that there are men of this description. 
They have some truth and reason on their side. It is 
not without its utility, that they should forever point 
us, as they do, to the exact sciences, to the mathemat- 
ics, and natural philosophy, and then earnestly assure 
ua that these are the foundation and the firamework — 
the only things important to make a man. Founda- 
tion and firamework are essential, truly ; but these are 
not all that is valuable. What would a village of 
foundations and naked timbers be ? And what would 
be a community of men who were mere framework, 
gaimt skeletons ? Cover the houses, finish them within, 
surround them with shade, and water, and garden, and 
orchard! Clothe these ghastly skeletons! fill them 
out, and round them off with suiting material, shape 
tbem into grace and comeliness, accustom them to the 
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civilities and gentleness of polished life. This is the 
literature of the matter. This is the practical, and 
useful, and beautiful, of man and his arrangements. 

It is well that there are those who can go out into 
a grand forest of pines and oaks, and think of nothing 
but masts and ribs for ships ; and others who can pass 
down our valleys and rivers, interested only to look at 
mill seats, facilities for slack-water navigation, and 
passages to push canals and railroads. But such 
scenery, to another order of minds, is a feeling, and a 
voice, and a blessed teaching, and acts on the inward 
spirit, to soothe, to soften, to lift it heavenward. It 
is to them an impressive literature ; it is to them na- 
ture, in the character of a language full of high lessons 
and inspirations. The visible world, no doubt, was 
intended thus to speak to man — to speak to him 
attractively. 

It is well that there are others who can travel among 
mountain heights, out from whose rattling crags " leaps 
the live thunder ; " interested only to inquire for eleva- 
tions in feet and inches, to ascertain whether the rocks 
are granite or pudding stone, or to settle a question of 
coal or chalybeate formation. But there is more in 
these scenes, vastly more, than mere objects of dry, 
arithmetical inquiry. There is a glorious, ever-speak- 
ing literature. Mountains, " ye are wondrous strong ; " 
in your broken grandeur ye do discourse high eloquence. 
Ye speak intelligibly the attributes of your divine Au- 
thor ! Ye lift up the spirit of man to the great Eternal ! 

Well is it that there is still another class of persons 
who can go out under our firmament, and, by tele- 
scope, ascend up among and beyond its worlds, and 
yet have nothing to talk of but parallax, azimuth, 
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perigee, or aphelion. Glorious stars ! They are the 
poetry of heaven ! Hung on the vestibule to light the 
way, with silent eloquence they point all the just to 
their holy rest. As a type and symbol of the glories 
w^ithin the heavenly world itself, their words are unto 
the end of the world. Beautiful expanse of stars ! 
Shine upon us ! Ye seem the benignant light of Je- 
hovah's countenance, most intelligibly attracting us 
to reverence and devotion. Such is the literature of 
the heavens ; day unto day uttereth speech, night unto 
night showeth knowledge. 

It is well that there are persons of a still stranger 
description, who can look on man, bearing the impress 
of God, and holding in his hand an invitation to dwell 
in the presence of the eternal throne in heaven, and 
then set themselves down, as mere political econo- 
mists, to dry calculations as to his capable labor and 
proper wages, his expense and profit, his consumption 
and production. Man, reasoning, gifted, enjoying, 
immortal ! He holds and directs the lightning, weighs 
the planets, measures the stars, aspires after the infi- 
nite, walks with God. Here, in this higher sphere, 
where he appears as a thinking, feeling, growing, wor- 
shiping, Godlike spirit, is presented the literature of 
man — of his powers, accomplishments, and destiny. 
Certainly this last view of him possesses by far the 
most dignified' and commanding interest. 

These brief allusions to the office and sphere of 
literature, in contrast with those of the sciences, may 
show how easily its claim to the regard and study of 
scholars may be established. I do not desire that the 
sciences be depreciated. Important and indispensable 
they are to the practical arts of life, and also to intel- 
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lectual discipline. I only urge that polite learning, 
when sound and instructive, be highly valued and 
honored as it most richly deserves. 

III. I proceed to make a brief reference to the inflU' 
ence of a pure and solid literature. 

The character of such a literature just given, as 
presenting Nature in her most attractive and elegant 
aspects, and man in his noblest capacities, well being, 
and end, would lead us to expect from it important ef- 
fects, both in matters of intellect and morals. 

It is highly influential in the business of education. 
As a relaxation merely from severer studies, it is im- 
portant to students in every stage of their pursuit of 
knowledge. It leaves them with added freshness and 
energy, for matters more elementary, fundamental, 
and abstract. 

It is the study and love of such a literature, which, 
more than any thing else, gives men the proper com- 
mand and practical use of their own acquisitions and 
moral powers. The love and study of it are, on this 
account, positively essential to success in all those 
positions in society where personal knowledge and 
personal emotions must have expression and publicity, 
in order to have power. Men may be profoundly 
wise in jurisprudence, deeply read in ethics, une- 
qualed in their knowledge of political economy and 
legislation ; but if, through deficiency in literary taste 
and literary acquisitions, they are deficient in ability 
to bring out and forth their materials, in forms of 
power and eloquence, they are feeble advocates, dull 
preachers, inefficient legislators. The monuments of 
Egypt have, for ages, been covered all over with learn- 
ing ; but, until they found recently an interpretation 
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and a voice, the world was no better or wiser for their 
inscriptions. Our wise men, with no appropriate ut- 
terance and eloquence, with no impressive forms and 
intelligible embodiment of what is within them, are 
undeciphered, unspeaking obelisks or pyramids. To 
those who are to act upon mankind by communica- 
tion of their own emotions and intellections, good 
literary attainments and taste subserve the same pur- 
pose as weapons do to the army, or ordnance to the 
navy. They are the instruments by which their power 
is felt and feared. 

There is another influence of a rich, sound litera- 
ture, when widely diffused and received, directly on 
the mass of the community. This can not be easily 
overestimated or overstated. It awakens slumber- 
ing intellect. It arouses paralyzed moral energies. 
It educates, most efficiently and usefully educates, 
both the general mind and the general heart. When 
used, by the gifted minds of a people, to inculcate im- 
portant principles of government, to form a right pub- 
lic opinion, to give useful direction to public affairs, 
to construct a noble national character, literature 
shows an immense power over the mental and moral 
elements of human society. Thus wielded, it holds 
an influence which no arm of war and no kingly au- 
thority are able to exert The history of China records 
twenty-two dynasties, and more than two hundred 
and fifty kings ; but five distinguished literary lights, 
like Confucius, would have done more for the people 
of the Celestial Empire than all of them together. It 
was not the Magna Charta, ratified by King John, that 
stopped royal encroachment, broke royal oppression, 
and made British subjects so nobly free. That waa 
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the achievement of aroused British intellect, acting on 
the country in its own favorite forms, of persuasion 
and power. A literature that breathed the spirit of 
the times, created for the occasion, called on the peo- 
ple to assert their rights, and to enjoy them, in defi- 
ance of the frown of the aristocracy, or the will of 
the throne. The appeal was irresistible ! It was not 
the celebrated declaration of th© year seventy-six, nor 
any mere skill and bravery in arms afterward, which 
made this country what it has become. What we 
were before — what we were intellectually and mor- 
ally, embodied and published abroad — originated the 
declaration, and achieved the triumph in the succeed- 
ing protracted struggle. It was in the field of intel- 
lect, it was on the arena of principle, that the grand 
contest occurred. It was then that new doctrines 
of government, of human right, of liberty of con- 
science, of religious obligation, in the imposing form 
of a revolutionary literature, won our victories, and 
secured our great privileges and honors. Not phys- 
ical power, but a pure and noble literature, in the 
hands of superior minds, molds human character, 
and directs human affairs. 

A soimd and healthy literature has a more extended 
action still. It exerts an influence widely beyond the 
people and the time which gave it birth. 

As literature is the intellectual and moral spirit of 
man, speaking, holding communication with its con- 
temporaries, the whole influence of it depends on in- 
tellectual and moral sympathy ; on the ultimate law, 
that heart acts on heart, and mind on mind, with 
great readiness and invariable certainty. The world 
having nothing isolated, the spirit of man being linked 
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with the spirit of man, intimately and universally, the 
mental and moral movement of an individual, accord- 
ing to the law referred to, communicates itself on 
every side ; recipients become, in succession, convey- 
ors of impulse, and thus the influence goes on end<^ 
lessly. We have an illustration in point in the 
science of astronomy. When a number of masses- 
of matter are well balanced around a great attracting 
center, if there be introduced a new body, every other 
receives an impulse and a movement from its places 
passes on in a new orbit, and in an altered velocity^ So^ 
whep, in thesystem of minds, a new book, a new speech, 
a new truth, a new aspiration, a new mental or moral 
act of any description, is introduced, there is an influr 
ence, a movement, a displacement, a new adjustment,, 
throughout a vast field of intellect. We have an 
illustration of this same thing in that familiar law of 
nature, the equality of action and reaction. Each 
drop of water, and each particle of air, when moved^ 
moves equally each drop and particle around it. The 
same is true of more solid substances. In respect to* 
all matter whatever, impulse that is received is com- 
municated to contiguous bodies. These last transmit 
the same to more masses, these to more still, in ever- 
widening succession. And philosophy does not allow 
us to believe the influence ceases till we reach the 
confines of the material universe. It assures us, " that 
the momentary waves, raised by the passing breeze, 
apparently born but to die on the spot that saw their 
birth, leave behind them an endless progeny, which, 
reviving in other seas, and visiting a thousand shores, 
will pursue their ceaseless course, till ocean itself be 
annihilated; that the track of every canoe, every 
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vessel, remains forever registered, in the movement of 
all succeeding particles which may occupy its place 
— the furrow made is, indeed, instantly filled up by 
the closing waters, but they draw after them other and 
larger portions, and these larger portions still, in end- 
less succession. So, likewise, philosophy teaches that 
the pulsations of the air, set in motion by the human 
voice, communicate themselves to columns of atmos- 
phere next beyond them, in succession, until the waves, 
thus raised, pass around the earth, and then around 
again, and thus the element we are breathing becomes 
a vast library, on whose pages are written ^-tba^^i^k^n^^ 
has spoken." Minds move more easily among them- ^' 
selves than particles of matter, far more readily receive 
and communicate successive impulses. Heart throbs 
to heart, thought wakes to thought, mind kindles to 
mind, with a quickness, a certainty, and a power as 
much superior to what occurs under the eye of the 
natural philosopher, as intelligent mind is nobler, in 
its elements and capabilities, than dull, senseless mat- 
ter. There shall come a message to our shores, that 
the descendants of the noble, classical Greeks are 
making a last death struggle against the oppressor, 
and scarcely will it be read before a warm, contagious 
sympathy will begin to appear. Soon, in the large 
cities, public meetings will be held on the subject 
Then the pulpits will catch the general feeling. The 
theaters and operas will give the heroic suiTerers a 
benefit. The streets, and public houses, and markets, 
and parks will take up the absorbing theme. Contri- 
butions, at appointed places, will pour in ; high-spirit- 
ed young men will put on arms, and set sail for the 
«cene of conflict A wave of enthusiasm will pass 
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backward jfrom the coast into the country, ride over 
the AUeghanies, and move on, till it reaches the ex- 
treme boundary of population. One deep, thrilling 
sympathy pervades the whole land. Thus a move- 
ment of intellect or emotion, any where, easily becomes 
a movement every where. He that rises to make a 
speech makes it to the whole civilized portion of 
mankind, now living, or hereafter to live, on the earth. 
All could not hear the orator's voice, but the thoughts 
and heart thrills of those who did hear it are com- 
municated, received, transmitted, outspread, till they 
reach all who are sufficiently emerged from barbarism 
to appreciate them. He who writes a book writes it 
not for one age and one nation ; he writes it for the 
family of man. Every record of history, every line 
of poetry, every doctrine of philosophy, every passage 
of oratory, every announcement of religion, is the be- 
ginning of a series of influences, to be limited only 
by the boundary of created being. The universe 
seems like one vast whispering gallery to carry all the 
utterances of mind throughout its immensity. 

A literattire of such a description as that which has 
been here commended, rich, healthful, elevated, diffii- 
sive, powerful, should have no rival, for a moment, in 
the hearts of our scholars and men of intelligence. 
Be it so, that our superficial, popular literature comes 
with many earnest pretensions to superiority of style, 
imagery, and description ; with many warm profes- 
sions of desire to encourage innocence and virtue ; its 
effect, intellectually, I do still insist, is, like that of 
the hydrocephalus, an enlargement of the head, but a 
paralysis of the intellectual organ ; and, morally, like 
that of the consumption, hallucination and confidence, 
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but a sure wasting of the vital organs. Through the 
influence of the soundly-educated portion of the com- 
munity, the whole should be repudiated and removed ; 
our schools and colleges, reading rooms and families, 
be thoroughly cleansed out ; and then, pujre and in- 
structive works be invited forward, to pour their tide 
of truth and eloquence into all these places of literary 
reading, taste, and influence. I invoke scholars, profes- 
sional men, men of literary leisure, literary writers, 
book publishers, — all the good character and all the 
active talent of the country I invoke, — in behalf of 
this great and important reformation in our popular 
literature. 

Such a literary regeneration would constitute an 
era of mind — the waymark of an age. It would be 
a high honor and a great glory. Our country ought 
to earn this honor. Most nobly would this glory be- 
fit her. That will be a proud day for us, when, not 
armies and navies, territory and wealth, but the writ- 
ings of the great and pure, shall be the chief deposi- 
tories of our power, and the most valuable materials 
of our greatness. 



POLITICAL RECTITUDE. 



Bt political rectitade is meant the rectitude of a 
people in their political relations — in their character 
as a society, or as a government, the organ and repre- 
sentative of a society. Political rectitade is a state 
and national interest of great magnitude. Strict 
probity and honor, in state and national policy, plant 
a broad, grand basis for every noble institution, and 
furnish the elements of life and power to all industry, 
enterprise, and useful advancement 

In discussing this subject, the modes and forms in 
which political rectitude is violated first demand a 
consideration. 

There is one great and general wrong committed in 
filling the ofiices of the country with incompetent and 
unworthy men. This is done by the people in their 
sovereign character, and also by the government 

No mere man, since the fall, ever held power with- 
out being in much danger of abusing it, when interest 
or fear did not restrain him. It is the clearest dictate 
of an impartial judgment^ therefore, that those alone 
who are defended against venality by personal integ- 
rity and honor, should be trusted with places of au- 
thority. But too little regard, however, is paid to this 
principle of propriety and safety. As a general fact, 
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the moral worth of a candidate for office is the last 
quality inquired for ; and the absence of that worth, 
the last circumstance which will prevent his election. 
If the true, unostentatious, pure-minded man should, 
for his competency and his merit, be carried into office 
over the corrupt and clamorous partisan, it would 
attract general observation, as an exception and a 
marvel. The offices in the gift of the government are 
bestowed with equal recklessness in respect to charac- 
ter. The most vile and abandoned of the community 
are often the successful applicants for place. " The 
spoils to the victors " has been, if not the motto, at 
least the practice, of every political party in the coun- 
try for the last forty years. The motto means, the 
offices to the members of the triumphant party, with 
or without qualifications. As splendid prizes on 
broad sheets, for hungry lottery gamblers, or as the 
riches and sensual pleasures of a splendid city, prom- 
ised to an army thirsting for rapine and plunder, so 
^emoluments and honors are hung out and oflfered, at 
the opening of the political campaign, to whet appe- 
tite and to impel to more desperate struggles. 

This is a fair exemplification of the spirit and the 
principle by which a large proportion of four hundred 
thousand offices are filled in this country. That the 
claims and qualifications of the high-minded, the in- 
telligent, the uncorrupt, should be disregarded, and 
the incompetent and wicked set up to bear rule, is a 
dereliction of political rectitude, for which the land 
ought to be clothed in sackcloth and ashes. 

State and national legislation often shows a great 
destitution of magnanimity and justice. There is 
first a narrow, sectional principle, governing public 
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measures. The legislatx)r, instead of regarding him- 
self as he is, a representative of the whole broad na- 
tional domain, instead of guarding, with a large and 
impartial patriotism, the grand aggregate interests of 
his entire country, comes all the way down to look 
exclusively upon the claims of a little spot where re- 
sides his own personal constituency. He votes and 
advocates, not according to universal justice and 
utility, but according to lines of latitude and longi- 
tude. In respect to one half the questions which 
come up for legislation, we correctly predict before- 
hand, at our firesides, how any one of. the people's rep- 
resentatives will vote, simply by ascertaining where 
lies his farm, his merchandise, his clients, his patients, 
his personal interests, his dear political fiiends. We 
need, in order to be informed what course legislation 
will take in matters touching the great principles of 
equity and justice, not Montesquieu, Vattel, and Black- 
stone, but the last published partisan print. 

Too many of our politicians seem to limit their 
vision to immediate, as well as personal and sectional 
advantages. For the sake of a trifling good at hand, 
great, growing, permanent interests are unhesitatingly 
sacrificed. " They are the little hucksters, who can not 
resist the temptation of a present sixpence, who re- 
invest every week, and derive their petty profits every 
night, instead of being the large-minded operators, 
who send their cargoes to the other side of the world, 
and wait years until the return of a fleet for their 
profits." 

There is also a mode of carrying measures by a 
bargain and exchange of votes, which evinces an 
abandonment of the principles of equity and true 
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patriotism. DifTerent sections of the state have each 
their objects to accomplish. Now, says a friend of 
one of these measures, " Vote for my bill, and I will 
vote for yours." " Agreed ! What are the reasons and 
considerations for your project ? " " It will relieve and 
enrich an important portion of the community, by 
opening a thoroughfare for the surplus produce. It 
will increase the revenues of the state, by increasing 
the tolls on one hundred miles of railroad with which 
it is connected." " Good, very good ! My improve- 
ment has advantages no less. It is a canal ; it wiU 
afford water privileges, invite capitalists, erect manu- 
factories ; it will carry out produce, and bring in mer- 
chandise, population, wealth." " Enough ! very well 
argued ; I go for it." In this method many wise and 
good measures may be carried ; but the objection is, 
they are not carried on principle ; the evil is, senti- 
ments of justice and of right are abandoned and out- 
raged. It would be more admissible to buy men to 
do right, if we did not, in doing so, sell ourselves to 
do wrong, or at least sell ourselves to do another's 
bidding without inquiry. It would be more admissi- 
ble to buy men to do right, if it did not appeal to 
them directly to act from interest, and not from right- 
eousness, and thereby turn legislation into a shameless 
system of unprincipled selfishness. 

There is, on the part of some public men, a sacrifice 
of conscience and of personal opinion to a servile 
obedience to a constituency. This is a manifest dis- 
honor to the principles of rectitude. The candidatCi 
previous to his being up for public favor, was a man, 
an independent man ; he thought for himself^ he acted 
for himself; the moment the canvass commences, he 
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is transformed strangely ; his opinions now are the 
opinions of his political supporters ; his will is their 
will ; his whole being is shaped on their model. Had 
he remained a private citizen, he would have remained 
a man ; now he is an automaton of artificial springs 
and joints, and moves just as the blessed people pull 
the wires. O shame ! Creature of the eternal mind, 
immortal intelligence, susceptible, gifted, powerful, 
thou wast not made for such pliancy ! Why become 
a bubble to float whither the wind is setting on, or to 
break and melt undistinguished into the common air? 
Why be one of the figures of a puppet-show, when 
you might be a human being, independent, self-de- 
veloping, self-instructing, self-acting? A legislature, 
made up of men who give their votes and make their 
patriotic protestations, not according to any estab- 
lished principles of righteousness and duty, but ac- 
cording to dictations received from home, should have 
its sittings in a grand magnetic telegraph office, and 
each man be furnished with a wire bringing up opin- 
ions from his constituents on every question proposed. 
A public dereliction of political rectitude has been 
evinced in respect to pecuniary obligations. Without 
avowed repudiation, there has been, on the part of 
some of the states, such laxness of sentiment, and 
such neglect of equitable liabilities, as to shock the 
moral sense and awaken the just alarm of all honest 
men. There has been a series of stay laws, appraise- 
ment laws, and insolvent laws, which have seriously 
unpaired the validity of contracts, and though enacted 
possibly with benevolent intentions, have acted pow- 
erfully to sink punctuality, honesty, and good faith. 
Men thus made dishonest by law have not been slow 
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to make themselves more deeply dishonest by deprav- 
ity, just as an army given up by authority to plunder 
to any the smallest extent, will give themselves up to 
an unbounded violence and rapine. In some parts of 
the country, such has been the looseness in principle 
and practice in respect to pecuniary obligations, both 
on the part of government and of people, as seriously 
to diminish the value of property. Every private and 
public improvement, every, acre of land, every dwell- 
ing, every bushel of wheat, every pound of meat, every 
promissory note, suffered a serious depreciation ; all 
pecuniary engagements became less reliable ; general 
distrust, general hesitation in business, general embar- 
rassment, portended ruin. 

An alarming moral laxity shows itself, on the part 
of the public authorities of the country, in respect to 
the punishment of crime. " Whoso sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed," stands the law 
of God unrepealed, unamended, unmodified. Several 
legislators, however, deeming themselves more wise 
than God, and more benevolent than Jesus, who inti- 
mated no abrogation, have sought to blot this solemn 
precept firom the criminal code. The same disregard 
of rectitude appears in the refusal of juries to convict 
men for street fighting, dueling, horseracing, gambling. 
This state of things certainly shows a melancholy 
palsy of the public conscience. 

Executive pardons, rendering convictions, when they 
are obtained, null and void, evince a sad and danger- 
ous insensibility to crime. This lessening and remov- 
ing of penalties has greatly diminished the power and 
majesty of law in general, and thereby laid open the 
property and the peace of honest citizens to the tm- 
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|»incipled and the wicked. In this way, at the insti- 
gation of vicious lawbreakers, government has treach- 
erously and ungratefully violated its solemn compact 
with the people, by which it covenanted to overawe 
violence and dishonesty, and afford them protection 
and peace. 

There lies in the heart of this country an immense 
evil, a pregnant mischief, in the form of domestic 
slavery. This system, it is true, was originally intro- 
duced by private cupidity, under the patronage of the 
government of the mother country. But, for its per- 
petuation, as well as for its oppressions, there rests a 
fearful responsibility on those public authorities under 
which it has continued to exist and to increase. Said 
Thomas Jefferson, after alluding to the effects of 
slavery, " K God be just, I tremble for my country." 
Wherein the national legislature refuses to do what it 
can, wherein the state legislatures refuse to do what 
they can, to mitigate and remove this vast evil, full of 
dangers and unspeakable corruptions, there lies a great, 
unpardoned sin at their doors. It is a huge jvicked- 
nees in our public men, after adopting with enthusi- 
asm the words of our declaration, " all men are created 
free and equal," then to turn away coldly from three 
millions of beings like themselves, crushed in physical 
power, crushed in intellect, crushed in heart, crushed 
in character, crushed in hope, crushed in life, crushed 
in eternity. 

There are certain false political maxims originated 
and industriously circulated, usually by men of ofHcial 
dignity, which are flagrant outrages on rectitude and 
honor. One of these is the doctrine that all is fair in 
politics. You may not steal a neighbor's purse — 'tis 
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trash, 'twas and has been slave to thousands ; never- 
theless it is sacred! If you touch it, you will be 
branded as a thief; but "all is fair in politics." If 
this same neighbor is in the field as a candidate, of his 
good name, the dearest property a man has on earth, 
you may rob him without measure and without mercy. 
You may not turn from your door the man who has a 
just claim upon you, arising out of business transac- 
tions. In matters of debt and credit, you must be an 
honest man, an honorable man ; but ^' all is fair in 
politics." You may, by underworking, falsehood, 
and treachery, prevent any citizen from obtaining an 
emolument or an honor, though almost within his 
grasp, though most nobly earned and deserved. You 
may not, by intrigue and fraud, eject a man from his 
dwelling and his home, and enter in and occupy it ; 
but " all is fair in politics." If you wish to pull a 
man down out of his place, however worthy, and as- 
cend into it yourself, there are no epithets in our lan- 
guage which you may not use of him ; there are no 
efforts you may not make, in buying votes, and duping 
the community, to accomplish your purpose. As- a 
simple member of society, you must be ingenuous and 
sincere ; but as a politician, you may be as hollow- 
hearted a hypocrite as ever fawned before a tyrant, or 
professed love at the dying bed of an intestate miser. 
In private life, you must be a good man ; but in poli- 
tics, you may be, as the occasion urges, true or treach- 
erous, mean or honorable, dishonest or just, corrupt or 
pure ; all is fair here. What morals will be fed by 
such doctrines ! 

Another doctrine, most corrupt and destructive^ is 
couched in the captivating popular terms, ^< Our comi- 
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try, right or wrong." Our country ! that dear phrase 
has pushed this sentiment into the creed and speeches 
of men, who, if they live long, will deeply blush that 
they have ever adopted it It is truly a matter of 
surprise and astonishment that it should be advanced 
and advocated in the nineteenth century. Never was 
there a despot upon a throne who acted on a lower 
principle, and if fiilly acted on, would invest our rulers 
with all the power which can possibly belong to a 
human government Napoleon Bonaparte at one time 
held a power which actually rocked the world, and 
seemed as if it would soon be asking for another 
world to rock. But the president of the United States, 
if the doctrine in question prevail, has an equal pre- 
rogative, an equal authority. If he have not equal 
power, it is simply because his personal energies are- 
less, or the nation he presides over is inferior. He^ 
the man of destiny, declares war with contemporary 
nations, and instantly every town and city of France,, 
and of every subjugated kingdom, espouses the quar- 
rel, right or wrong. They vote subsidies ; they pour 
forth their gallant legions into the ranks of war. Pre- 
cisely this would occur here under a president, whom 
we imagine our constitution has deprived of nearly 
all independent authority. This doctrine, made rife 
among the people, takes away all boundaries from 
his power. 

Suppose our government secretly connives at an 
extensive piracy on the coast of Cuba, so as to involve 
this nation in a war with Spain. " Our country, right 
or wrong," echoes and reechoes through the land. 
Men, and arms, and money are ready for the conflict 
A patriot army from the State of New York, through 
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the neglect or pretended ignorance of our public au- 
thorities, invades Canada, and occasions a war with 
England. " Our country, right or wrong ! " Sustain 
the government ; fight out the war ; by taxes load the 
people with a crushing debt of millions ; fill the land 
with widows and orphans ; raise an army by conscrip- 
tion, if need be ! What tyrant ever wished for or ever 
possessed greater power? What government ever 
had the resources of the people more at control, for 
any projects of ambition or conquest? It is alleged 
that we ought to repel invasion, and defend our soil 
and our homes, even though it be the folly and wrong 
of our rulers which have provoked the aggression. 
The simple question in such cases is this : Is the 
movement of the enemy upon us right or wrong ? H 
right, then our effort to prevent or repel it is unjust 
and wicked ; if wrong, such an effort to repel is right, 
and our watchword is, " Our country right," not 
" right or wrong." Never, never are we to support 
her in the wrong. It would be a monstrous wicked- 
ness. Our country, right or wrong I It was not the 
principle which separated the colonies firom the mother 
country. Our noble fathers! thanks to God, they 
never uttered such a doctrine ; they never acted on 
such a principle. Our efforts at independence would 
have met the contempt of the world, our republic died 
in its cradle. The effect of such a principle on gen- 
eral morals is fatal. Right or wrong ! The very an- 
nouncement intimates a confounding of moral distinc- 
tions, an abandonment of the holy injunctions of the 
Bible, and the adoption of the codes of robbers and 
thieves. 

Nations, in their treatment of each other, are signal 
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examples of a disregard of justice. Anciently, states 
prostrated each other, seized territory, demanded trib- 
ute, not when there was justifiable cause, but when 
there were sufficient adroitness and power. A treaty, 
instead of being a liberal compact of reciprocal advan- 
tages, was a bill of fare — an announcement by the 
stronger to the weaker, what dismemberment, what 
taxes, what humiliation, what service, were the basis 
and ultimatum of a peace. If ever the weaker party 
became predominant, it took exemplary vengeance, 
by exacting still harder conditions. International 
morals have not been greatiy improved in modem 
times. Facts compel us to declare that noble, right 
principles, instead of characterizing the general policy 
of recent nations, mark the exceptions. If the world 
wishes to know what part any one government will 
take in a given national quarrel, it rarely institutes a 
single inquiry, or wastes a single thought about the 
course which justice would dictate. It inquires. What 
will be deemed by that government most likely to ac- 
complish the purposes of its ambition, to enlarge its 
territory, to enrich its revenues, to bring splendid ac- 
cessions to its power ? Who would not be astonished 
to hear of either of the civilized powers of the world 
giving up a portion of valued territory to the claim 
of a weak neighbor, because that claim was just and 
right? Should a proud, sovereign people, without 
compulsion, yield up advantages within its power, 
and act honestly, it would be sounded round the 
world as most unusual, most illustrious magnanimity. 
Diplomacy is understood not to be a keen insight into 
national rights, not an inflexible insisting on fair, 
even-banded justice, but a shrewd overreaching of a 
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rival power, the obtaining of undue advantages by 
mere artifice and cunning. He who can not dupe the 
power he treats with into valuable concessions will 
be recalled to give place to a more subtle and wary 
negotiator. Of any fifty treaties, now existing be- 
tween civilized nations, there are not twenty-five in 
which both contracting parties seem to have sought 
after a frank, generous reciprocation of benefits and 
rights. Said the noble Roman moralist, NuUu sanc' 
ta societas, nee fides regni est — No friendship or faith 
is held sacred in the government of a kingdom. 

There is not one government on this earth which 
has not shown a disposition, in contravention of all 
humanity and justice, to swallow up feeble tribes and 
sovereignties. What heart does not weep for poor, 
crushed, dismembered Poland? Why should not this 
gallant and chivalric people have been left happy in 
their own beautiful and fertile country, and under 
their own chosen institutions ? There are few honor- 
able and benevolent men who have not wept over the 
wrongs which the Indians, a nobler race than the Poles, 
have received at the hand of the American nation. 
All the deep grief of this people, as they have been 
pushed successively into the western forest before the 
urgent advances of the white man, will never be 
known except to the Omniscient One, whose com- 
passions they must have always awakened. We see 
them, along the whole eastern border of our country, 
gather the ashes over the council fire never again to 
be opened, turn from their loved hunting grounds, 
weep a farewell to the graves of their dead, and then, 
with hearts turned to stone, without uttering a word, 
with a grief too deep for utterance, move away into 
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deeper solitudes. Almost as soon as fires were re- 
kindled in their wigwams upon the banks of the lakes 
and rivers to which they Retired, and they had begun 
to feel that the Great Spirit was with them in their 
new homes, deemed safe from encroachment, they are 
reached and assailed again. Their lands are wanted ; 
avarice never ceases to want Poor, friendless In- 
dians ! your valleys and waters are rich and beautiful, 
but you must leave them and go. The white man 
bends his eye upon them ; he will have them. There 
is no rest for you ! Treaties have been made with this 
persecuted people — solemn treaties ; they have been 
repeatedly c-onfirmed. Their father, the president, has 
exchanged with them the wampum belt, with them 
smoked the calumet of peac^, told them that he was 
their Mend, and assured them no white man should 
molest them. But all is treacherously disregarded, 
and they are driven still farther toward the setting sun. 
If nations are punished for their crimes, our people 
are yet to bend under the just judgment of God. 

These are some of the deviations from political rec- 
titude which characterize our age and our country. 
These are the more visible forms of public cupidity, 
selfishness, and dishonesty. Such a destitution of 
probity and good faith involves immense dangers. It 
produces consequences which will soon be inevitable 
and fatal. It can not fail to make the pure-hearted 
grieve. Every honest man should give serious heed 
to the signs of the times, and look earnestly after a 
change and a reformation. 

We turn from this picture of a corrupt and destruc- 
tive public policy to some considerations in favor of 
strict political rectitude. 

13 • 
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There is but one code of morals for states and in- 
dividuals, for a government and its subjects. Govern- 
ment is virtually and essentially an individual, an 
incorporation, one collected identity. It was not to 
be expected that Heaven should construct a lax and 
liberal system of morals specially for a government^ 
because it is a collective individual, instead of a sim- 
' pie one. It would be a strange code which should 
recognize an act committed under the dictation of one 
will, as worthy of condemnation, and yet, when the 
same was the result of two wills in connection, pro- 
nounce it harmless; which should inflict a heavy 
penalty on a single man for murder or theft, but for 
several men united in the same deed ordain no pun- 
ishment. It would be strange morals which should 
'denominate the overreaching of a private citizen a 
fraud and a contemptible cheat, and then commend 
the same moral act, when committed by a govern- 
ment, as a masterstroke of glorious national policy. 
There are no such ethics in our Bible. There is no 
intimation there, that, while an individual man is ac- 
countable, several men, incorporated as a government, 
•or associated for any other purposes, form such a 
balance of negatives and positives as to have no soul, 
no conscience, no responsibility. That is a monstrous 
perversion of morals which condemns a subject to be 
banged if he kill his neighbor in a family quarrel, 
but declares that government efficient and illustrious 
which kills forty thousand in an effort to rob a weaker 
power of a portion of its territory ! 

K an individual who secretly takes his neighbor's 
horse be a thief, then is a society which takes its weaker 
neighbor's lands and property a robber and a bandit 
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If that individnal be a cheat who obtains money on 
false pretences, who enters into liabilities he knows he 
can never discharge, who retains and nses money be- 
longing to creditors, then is a society a company of 
swindlers which fills the pockets of its members with 
money borrowed for public improvements, which 
makes pecuniary contracts under a full belief it can 
not fulfill them, and which refuses to pay its honest 
debts according to its ability. 

The doctrine that a government is not under obli- 
gation to be just and honest, has arisen from the im- 
pression that responsibility is divided among those 
who compose and administer it, so as to leave but a 
small amount resting upon each separate member. 
Feeling thus distributively irresponsible, as individual 
portions of the government, they feel in the same 
degree collectively irresponsible as the whole govern- 
ment. 

This notion of the diminution of responsibility by 
division is a wicked subterfuge ; it is the doctrine of 
the buccaneers. K a legislator, or any other officer or 
member of the government, give his assent to any 
public measure whatsoever, the sin or the praise of it 
lies at his own door, as truly and as fully as if he had 
stood alone in the transaction. He did all he could 
toward the act in question. Ability and opportunity 
not wanting, he would have performed it all him^lf. 
If, then, the individual portions of a government be 
fully responsible, by what logic does it appear that the 
whole, formed out of these portions, is discharged from 
an obligation to rectitude ? It is not so discharged. 
Government is an aggregate individuality, and as such 
is under the fullest responsibility, like every other inj 
dividuaL to be true and honest most scmnnloT, u- 
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Government is an agent It is an agent of both 
kinds — of the first, where services are to be performed 
precisely as directed by the principal ; and of the sec- 
ond, where, the great ends to be attained being desig- 
nated, the methods of operation and accomplishment 
are left wholly to the discretion of the agent himself. 
The principal is the people. The instructions given 
are contained in the constitution. The great object 
to be accomplished, through the government's own 
wisdom and self-directed acts, is security every where 
under its sway, to person, to property, to character, to 
happiness. 

Here, as an agent, the government certainly has full 
scope for the exercise of the purest honor and justice. 
It has the management of a complicated and an im- 
mense concern. By the law of agencies, well settled 
and understood, it is to compromise no one interest 
of the people whatsoever. But, divested of all in- 
trigue, all dishonesty, all private aims, exercised vigor- 
ously to a benevolent care, and an unsleeping vigi- 
lance, it is to protect and advance every interest which 
the people ought to desire to have advanced and pro- 
tected. That which has been committed to the gov- 
ernment is a sacred instrument, to enure wholly to the 
benefit of its subjects. The government is not to eat 
up the people as it eats bread, but to return, as a faith- 
ful steward, the ten talents committed to it, together 
with other ten, which these ought to have gained in 
its hands. 

If a private agent be so strongly bound by every 
principle of natural justice to fidelity and honesty, 
that fraud and a betrayal of confidence consign him 
to infamy, then the obligations of a public agent of a 
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goveriiment to honesty and fidelity are scarcely to 
be measured or comprehended. Fai^more precious, 
far more numerous interests are committed to its 
management 

The amount of life, the mass of property, the value 
of character, the capacity for happiness under the 
charge and responsibility of an individual state gov- 
ernment, baffles all calculations. Under the charge 
and responsibility of our general government, as an 
agent, are twenty millions of lives, and three fourths 
of the products, cities, commerce, manufactures, civil- 
ization, and power of a continent. The grand aggre- 
gate of character and of life, of intellectual and moral 
interests, of susceptibilities and of possessions, we 
make no attempt to estimate. But we declare most 
emphatically, that the agent, government, holding in 
charge these vast affairs, these immeasurable interests, 
must not be dishonest and treacherous ! It must main- 
tain an unimpeachable rectitude. 

(Jovemment in its true nature is paternal. The 
first government of the world was of this character. 
The venerable patriarch was the only acknowledged 
superior. The only perfect government now existing 
is paternal, eminently. We refer to that of the Great 
Infinite Father of the Universe. Whatever be the 
designation, king, autocrat, emperor, congress, conven- 
tion, consulship, or parliament, a sovereign power is 
right and good only in proportion as it partakes of the 
paternal character. There is not one duty of a gov- 
ernment, not one provision, not one act of protection, 
not one discipline, not one encouragement, not one 
example, not one influence that does not belong to it, 
in the character of a father. 
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We are never to part with the idea that our govern- 
ment is in the midst of us and above us as a venerable 
parent, grave with years, dignified with wisdom, rich 
with benevolence, benignant with moral worth, pene- 
trated by a great and intelligent concern for every 
member of its large family. 

And can a government thus bearing the character 
of a father — of a father generous, noble, just, benig- 
nant — ever know, as it looks down upon its own 
family, the boundary lines of party ? Can it ever stoop 
to artifice to compass a sinister design in that family ? 
Can it have any sinister designs ? Can it need in- 
trigue ? Can it use intrigue ? Can it ever hoard to 
itself the money belonging to any portion of its own 
family ? Can it misappropriate it ? Can it abuse 
confidence ? Can it pull down the worthy and set up 
the wicked ? Can it be guilty of sacrificing the inter- 
ests and prostrating the hopes of a single member of 
the great brotherhood ? These things would be most 
unnatural and monstrous ! 

A great, civilized, intelligent, free nation, like our 
own, have a right to demand, are positively bound to 
demand, in their government all that belongs to the 
heart of a father. They are bound to demand all the 
liberality, all the ingenuousness, the kind carefulness, 
the inextinguishable interest, the equal justice, the 
impartial patronage, the pure outgoing influences, the 
universal benedictions of the noblest, largest paternal 
heart that ever throbbed. The sun that looketh in 
upon all the families underneath him to renew their 
blessings, the dear atmosphere of night, that discharges 
refireshing dew on all the fainting vegetation, are a 
happy emblem of the communications which come 
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down £rom a tnily paternal sovereignty. K Heaven 
could be propitiated to do this people a benefit cor- 
lespondent to its own infinite benevolence, we know 
not whether there be, in the gift of Providence, one 
donation more munificent and valuable than a gov- 
ernment in all respects truly paternal. 

Unbending rectitude on the part of a government 
tends strongly to produce a uniform legislation. Busi- 
ness and trade have a remarkable power of adapting 
themselves eventually to circumstances which sur- 
round them. Industry will find its facilities, enter- 
prise reach its objects, exchange push its channels and 
bring home its accumulations, under any legislation 
not positively suicidal, provided it be permanent and 
nniforni. 

American enterprise, if national policy so dictate, 
will go to Russia for raw iron, and to Birmingham 
for cutlery, without complaint, or, if a contrary legis- 
lation prevail, with pleasure will take pickaxe, drill, 
and powder, and push into the heart of our own coal 
and iron mountains, stop our own waters to drive ma- 
chinery, and produce all these articles at home. But 
she does pray to be permitted to do the one or the 
other permanently, without the danger of being so 
broken up, by change of policy, as to hazard all her 
investments, sacrifice her acquired facilities, waste her 
labws, and discourage her activities. Doubt is as dis- 
astrous as prohibition. Let a community be left in 
total uncertainty whether a desolating army may not 
pass over their fields, the moment they are ready for 
their harvest, and the plow will stand still in the fur- 
row, and the hand of the diligent fall down at his side 
or be folded upon his breast in despair. 
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These effects of fickle, capricious legislation are not 
more apparent than is their remedy. The great prin- 
ciples of morals and of right are fixed and determi- 
nate. They are not subject to debate or experiment. 

Let our political economy and our national policy 
rest on these principles of morals as a broad, immova- 
ble basis, and ruinous vacillation and change would 
cease. It is a blind and headlong purpose, to carry 
out the doctrines of a party in power, right or wrong, 
or to subserve the interests of one isolated section of 
the country, irrespective of the rest, which produces 
these fatal uprootings, overturnings, reversals in legis- 
lation. True, there may be an honest difference of 
opinion. But if all dishonest differences of opinion 
were escaped from, under a just and magnanimous 
administration, there would be stability and harmony 
enpugh for the prosperity and protection of all branches 
of industry, and for the thrift of all classes of enter- 
prising citizens. The farmers would feel an assurance 
of encouraging prices ; the manufacturers rely on 
steady markets ; the merchants on unembarrassed 
exchanges. Then, as a natural and sure result, the 
forests fall, the prairies are torn up, and the staple pro- 
ductions of the soil are speedily doubled ; then water, 
wind, sunlight, steam, gravitation, electricity, magnet- 
ism, the mechanical powers are all set to work, and 
every thing needed is wrought out, as if by enchant- 
ment ; then our vessels embark in every trade, ride 
over every sea, enter every harbor, and bring us com- 
forts, civilization, and wealth from every quarter of 
the world. The steady, permanent policy of an hon- 
est and honorable government would bring over the 
country an incalculable prosperity and power. 
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A righteous government promotes eminently na- 
tional union. Disunion and civil broils rarely spring 
np under a just and pure administration of public 
afiairs ; it is the opposite policy from which such re- 
sults are to be apprehended. Oppressive exactions to 
feed extravagance, contracting of national debt to pay 
the expenses of corruption, abuses of official agents, 
elevation to places of trust and emolument of the in>- 
competent and dishonest — these sins and delinquencies 
produce incurable discontent, deep-fed disorder, and 
turbulence ; these threaten a prostration of the govern- 
ment and a dissolution of the social compact. But 
whenever the legislature, honorable as well as intelli* 
gent, enacts just and wholesome laws ; whenever the 
judiciary, clear minded and pure, metes out full and 
exact justice ; whenever the executive, mild, unswerv- 
ing, impartial, carries such legislation into full effect,. 
•—the peaceable and good have no cause of dissatis«>^ 
faction or collision ; the litigious and evil stand awed 
into gentleness and obedience by the majesty and the 
penalty of laws so founded in righteousness, so exe- 
cuted in just and mild inflexibility. Under such an 
efficient and righteous authority, every citizen, finding 
his rights respected, his interests encouraged, his life 
secure, his home in peace, turns to bless the govern- 
ment from which his good is obtained. A good and 
honorable government, in binding its subjects to itself, 
introduces a strong element of union among these 
subjects themselves, just as the magnetic principle, in 
attaching chalybeate particles to its poles, attaches 
them all to each other. 

There is almost no commotion of national elements, 
not even of popular passion, so turbulent and deter* 
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mined, that it will not yield to the bland influence of 
unstained honor, and of wakeful paternal guardian- 
ship on the part of the public authorities. IVue, there 
may be agitations in the mass of the people, not 
owing their origin to those who occupy the places of 
power ; but the waters are soon settled and calm when 
the powerful element above is still, and presses equally 
upon their bosom. 

Of the full value of union, now alleged to depend 
essentially on the presence of clear justice in the gov- 
ernment, it is not practicable to make an estimate. 
Disunited men defeat each other, neutralize each 
other's accomplishments, interests, and happiness. 
The great car of Juggernaut, pulled at by two grand 
opposite masses, moves with just the excess of power 
held by one of the struggling parties over the other. 
So, in a distracted nation, the public afliadrs are moved 
heavily on, simply with so much force as the dominant 
.possesses over and above the subordinate faction. A 
vast amount of national power is neutralized and lost 
by disunion. 

Who will undertake to make a calculation and a 
statement of the accomplishments of a large commu- 
nity all acting consentaneously in one direction? 
Who has words for the sublimity and magnificence 
of the spectacle, when a great people, all in harmony, 
engage in the various parts and acts of appropriate 
national labors, and of a grand physical, intellectual, 
and moral progress ? Union in states has never been 
too much praised. Thrifty commerce, productive 
agriculture, skillful arts, enterprising manafactores, in- 
ternal improvements, facilities of learning, the activi- 
ties of philanthropy, the devisings and embassies of 
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religion, seem to have their life, and breath, and power 
ahnost entirely in a large union of minds, of hearts, 
and of labors. The great stones, costly stones, and 
hewed stones from under the hand of the stone-squar- 
ers, intended for the temple of Solomon, while lying 
at the quarries, separated and in disorder, were of 
little value or interest. It was when piled and 
cemented into one gmndly-proportioned structure, 
though without one additional stroke of hammer or 
chisel, that they assumed their beauty and their value. 
Then the Divinity came and abode within the walls 
which they constituted ; kings came to admire their 
united aggregate splendor. The wheels, and cylinders, 
and shafts, and bandn, and boilers, and furnaces, and 
gas pipes, of a vast and complicated machinery, when 
lying on the bank of the river which is to put them 
into action, are capable of no accomplishment; but 
all united and adjusted, and moving together, they will 
work wonders, they will perform the services of two 
thousand men. A man-of-war, with its ribs, and 
planks, and spars, and guns, and carriages, UTCcked 
and spread abroad upon the waters, or sunk to the bot« 
torn, is an unsightly and powerless thing ; the same 
man-of-war, with hull, and masts, and rigging, and 
rodder, and compass, all sound, compact, adjoined, — 
holding, in quietness within, volumed thunder for any 
exigency, — has majestic power. These are images 
of a great nation divided and united. 

Let none speak lightly of our union ; its dissolution 
would involve the destruction of more valuable in- 
terests and great hopes than are connected with any 
other people upon the earth. This union, with all 
these immense interests and hopes, depends for its 
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existence on the righteousness of our rulers. Heaven 
teaoh them their responsibilities ! 

Political rectitude secures the largest amount of 
rational, permanent liberty. The most perfect liberty 
is enjoyed when the greatest number of those personal 
rights, best manageable by the individual, are retained 
in his own hands ; when, for those given up to society, 
the greatest sum of benefits is returned to him ; and 
when the aggregate, composed of what he originally 
retains, and of what government owes him, is the 
most secure and permanent. 

at is a government strictly pure, just, and honorable, 
which accomplishes these ends with most certainty 
and perfection ; it is such a one that throws over the 
citizen the broadest and surest protection in the unre- 
strained possession and use of his own natural, un- 
yielded rights, and most efficiently contributes the 
advantages which he has a right to expect from soci- 
ety. It is under a righteous government that the 
beautiful vision of the prophet has its fullest realiza- 
tion, when every man sits under his own vine and fig 
tree, with none to molest or make him afraid. 

It is not, therefore, right of suffrage, not frequency 
of elections simply, not these chiefly, which constitute 
popular liberty, as seems to be the impression of one 
portion of the people. It is not the absence of restraint, 
leaving every man to do that which is right in his own 
eyes, which constitutes it, as is the impression of 
another portion of the people. The first, right of suf- 
frage and frequent elections, might raise to power 
temporary despots to crush the people into temporary 
slaves ; the last, the absence of restraint, might leave 
the people a mass of Ishmaelites, every man of them 
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having his hand against every other man, bnd every 
other man having his hand against him. No freedom 
exists in this state of things. 

When, under the righteous authority and excellent 
influence of the high-minded and just, every citizen is 
pushed to all his civil duties, restrained from all civil 
wrongs, and has a wall of defence thrown around all 
his civil rights and true interests, then there is enjoyed 
the highest and largest freedom capable of existing 
under human governments. The boundary of exact 
light marks out to each man the largest sphere which 
can possibly be appropriated to him ; he may dream 
he should be more free could he follow his own desires, 
whithersoever they might lead, could he step over his 
own limit into the inviting possessions of others ; but 
at the moment he is adding to his happiness from 
another's field, twepty men are taking the same lib- 
erty with his: he gained one advantage and lost 
twenty. If, under a skillful adjustment and defense 
of human rights and hvman interests by the sovereign 
power, a citizen mov^s in his own proper sphere, he 
will find no obstructions, no interruptions ; that proper 
sphere is his fortress ; and no man, not even the gov- 
ernment, may enter it without his permission; this 
q>here is the place of his rest, and no man may dis- 
turb him; that sphere is the scene of his physical 
action and intellectual accomplishments, and none 
may impeite or Umit him. Permitted there, beyond 
espiona^ or rebuke, to acquire property, enjoy wealth, 
employ his intellect, exercise his affections, bless his 
fellow-men, pass his life, — what can make a subject 
more free ? Religion can ; this can make him master 
of his passions, free from himself, a freedman of God, 
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an unbound traveler through all God's works and 
alfbributes, an heir to infinite immunities and honors, 
But society can furnish him no greater liberty than 
this which has been described ; less liberty no man 
ought ever to accept. 

** *Ti8 liberty alone that gires the flower 
Of fleeting life its luster and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it." 

It is right that every citizen should desire to possess 
himself, govern himself, employ himself, exalt himself. 
A government which, by oppression and dishonesty, 
imposes clogs and suffocations upon the independent 
spirit of the people, which sets up barriers to limit 
their intellect, to repress their enterprise, to forbid 
tKeir developments, to retard their advances, to di- 
minish their happiness, a great and noble people 
should not live under. They should cast it off indig- 
nantly, as the monarch of the forest does the impotent 
cords which childhood has drawn over him in his 
sleep. They should place thems^ihres under a regimen 
of equity and magnanimity, where every citizen could 
freely obey the divinity that stirs within him, and rise 
to the high privileges, accomplishnrieats, happiness, 
designed for him. That craven, corrupted population, 
however, who elevate the wicked and the tinprincipled 
to bear rule, ought to expect to mourn„ought to ex- 
pect to be bound, and driven, and oppressed, and 
down trodden. They who put themselves under pirat- 
ical colors ought to expect the tender mercies of free- 
booters. They who put themselves and their goods 
on board a ship under a drunken pilot ought not to 
complain if they get on quicksands and sunken rocks, 
and split and go to the bottom. 
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Unbending rectitude on the part of government 
exerts a valuable influence upon the integrity and 
morals of the people. Every example is followed, 
every thought is echoed, every feeling is reproduced, 
every thing done is done again, every man multiplies 
himself. He does it as if between concave mirrors — 
the images are larger than the prototype. 

The power of example increases as we ascend. 
Official positions are high places, where character and 
actions are known and read of all men. They are 
seats of power. For this, for power, the world feels 
a natural deference. Even physical strength, in the 
absence of rank, talents, wealth, command, will attract 
the regard of men to it, as a distinction and an honor. 
Government is the embodiment of power. Every 
individual functionary is the personification of power. 
He has supervision, superintendence ; he exercises au- 
thority, he dictates, he controls. Events and men are 
subject to his will. Both these — the possession of 
power so reverenced, and the occupation of an ele- 
vated, prominent, widely-visible position — confer on 
a government collectively, and on rulers individually, 
peculiar and unequaled advantages for the exercise 
of a great, pure, moral influence upon the mass of 
the people. 

A popular government of purity acts -happily on 
popular morals, by a mild method of exercising au- 
thority. Such a government is one of moral power, 
instead of direct force. The people are thrown upon 
their own accountability. They are left and com- 
mitted to a personal sense of right and of magnanim- 
ity, instead of the impulses of fear and the restraints 
of authority. In rising to this noble position of a 
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self-governing people, to this grand, high basis of 
independent principle and personal integrity, they rise 
essentially and substantially in character. It is a 
pleasant spectacle to see a government, by progres- 
sively relaxing its political power, and strengthening 
the sovereignty of reason and conscience, lifting every 
subject farther and farther up from the animal to the 
man, from the crushed serf to the independent citizen, 
from the selfish profligate to the high-minded patriot. 
In respect to obedience to human laws, which is 
certainly important to moral order and equal justice, 
the part taken by the government will, to a great ex- 
tent, decide the part which shall be taken by the body 
of the people. While the laws of law-breakers are 
ropes of sand, those of law-observers have a dignity 
and a power most salutary. When an Arab chief, 
warm from the plunder of a rich caravan, sits down 
in his tent to prescribe to his dependents rules of reci- 
procity and equal justice bet^'^een man and man, 
pausing in the midst of his teachings for the fresh 
robbery of a party of travelers, his followers will ob- 
serve his code just when it suits their convenience and 
interest When a legislature passes the " No License 
law," and patronizes largely drinking establishments ; 
votes to suppress gambling by severe penalties, and 
large parties of its members sit, the night after the 
passage ofl;he law, at the card table till morning ; is in 
the af&rmative on a bill against dueling, and connives 
at two challenges and two fights during the session, -~ 
it will be perfectly understood in the community, that 
the grand object of legislation in that body is to get 
a fair code upon the statute book ; that obedience is a 
matter of perfect indifference — at every man's option. 
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But a conscientious observance by the law-makers 
redeems law at once from inefficiency and contempt, 
and clothes it with honor and power. It presents it 
to the people, impressively sanctioned with the dig- 
nity and the character of noble, exemplary legislators. 
If rulers will obey their own laws, dueling will fall 
oflF two thirds, murder, robbery, and arson be mate- 
rially diminished, mobs wholly cease, the entire crim- 
inal docket of our courts be reduced one half. Truly, 
immense is the responsibility which rests upon them, 
in respect to the crimes of the country. 

Government is capable of exerting an influence still 
more direct on the integrity and morals of the people. 
The relation to the people, of the body of public func- 
tionaries who administer the government, is that of 
the heart to the whole physical system. If the great, 
central, vital organ of this nation act feebly and irreg- 
tdarly, if it send circulating through the country cor- 
rupt, noxious currents, emaciated consumption will 
mark the whole face of the country. If, on the con- 
trary, the pulsations at the centre be sound and strong, 
and the streams setting outward be fresh and pure, 
through the nation there will be felt the thrill and 
vigor of exuberant health, and be witnessed outwardly 
the most excellent moral activities. There is no ac- 
tion here, as under kingly rule, by authority and con- 
straint ; but by emanating directly out of the people, 
by descending familiarly among the people, our rulers 
insinuate an influence, silent and invisible, yet intense 
and powerful, along every nerve, and fiber, and chan- 
nel, and organ, and frumework of the body politic. 

Were our government to stop the mails on the 
Sabbath, and close the post offices in every city, and 
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village, and hamlet of the land, thereby declining to 
compel a violation of the most important of the laws 
of Heaven ; instead of receiving public congratulations 
with noise and parade ; instead of meeting for busi- 
ness, for drinking and gambling; instead of being 
seen in the public conveyances, were all our state and 
national public servants to go reverently up to the 
house of God on the Sabbath day; were it under- 
stood and settled, so far as public authorities are con- 
cerned, state and national, that no human being can 
be oppressed in this country ; that whether Asiatic, 
European, Indian, or African, one has only to show 
that he is a man, to insure him protection and make 
all his rights sacred ; were it the undeviating principle 
and practice of those that rule to frown on all cor- 
ruption ; were it established and known, that so far 
as appointment to office is in the hands of the gov- 
ernment, or election to office in the hands of the sov- 
ereign people, that, wherever else the corrupt and 
wicked may find their way, into the high places of 
official responsibility they shall never go ; were it a 
fact open and known to all, that our men of office 
are, in their private and public character, honorable 
and pure, — were all these things so, there would 
come a change upon the face of society like the green, 
living scene succeeding the universal chaos at the 
creation. Such acts of justice and honor, such noble 
specimens of private morals and of a clean life on 
the part of public men, will effect vast good beyond 
their first and immediate influence. They quicken 
the whole moral sensibilities of the people. They 
elevate to respect all forms of justice. They coun- 
tenance and sustain all the attributes of virtae and aQ 
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the honesties of life. It is a grand attainment that a 
people has learned to be honest, and trae, and mag- 
nauimoas in any portion of its character or acts. 
Ptogress is easier than commencement. Virtues thrive 
by their own acts, as the repeated strokes upon the 
anvil successively nerve the arm for heavier blows. 
Every fresh feeling, act, or advance of a people in the 
way of righteousness, gives them a new impulse and 
power in that direction, like conquests in an enemy's 
tenitoryi where every captured fortress affords a fresh 
supply of men, arms, and ammunition. 

A strong barrier against one crime is a good de- 
fense against many ; and a conscience quick to 
prompt to one noble act of duty will prompt to a 
hundred. O, if the high principles of integrity, and 
honor, and truth had in our government one unvio- 
lated sanctuary, from whence they should come forth, 
like the sun out of his chamber, to pour their heat 
and light among the people, there would be more of 
that awakening of conscience which spreads into a 
wider and wider influence ; more of the power and 
the progress of those virtues, which, once planted, 
live by their own life, grow by their own growth, and 
oonqner by their own conquests. Let us imagine 
twenty-seven legislatures of unsullied integrity, send- 
ing out influences pure and healthful, like gushing 
waters, to refresh all to whom they flow; twenty- 
seven independent judiciary systems, richer fountains 
still of sound morals and of great principles of justice ; 
twenty-seven executives, standing in independent dig- 
nity and righteousness, and, with unfaltering honesty 
and justice, carrying into execution the decisions of 
an intelligent rectitude. Then let us contemplate a 
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general and central government, holding in some 
respects a power equal to that of the twenty-seven 
states united, all instinct with conscientiousness and 
moral life, an illustrious model of the spirit and action 
of true honor, excellence, and magnanimity. Who 
could estimate the effect on the country of this vast 
accumulation of moral influence ? I will not say that 
all the pulpits, breathing the thunders of a violated 
law, and announcing to the reclaimed mercy from the 
throne of God, would be less efficient and impressive. 
It is sufficient to say, this moral power of a righteous 
government would be a grand assistance to the pulpit 
in virtue's great, sacred cause — would so elevate this 
people as to attract to its character the observation 
and respect of an entire world. A few leading notes 
regulate the whole harmony of a musical composition. 
Give the people a few standard moral principles, and 
they will elevate or lower their whole code to be in 
good keeping with them. If the keys which the men 
of office strike are low, they sink the whole moral 
principle of the country ; if high, they swell up the 
general moral tone to accordance. O for some grand, 
high key notes from the powers that be ! They are 
ordained of God. They ought to catch them from 
the pure world, and then give them forth to the entire 
country. 

Said C. J. Fox, " I am one of those who believe 
firmly, as much as a man can believe any thing, that 
the greatest resource a nation can possess, the surest 
principle of power, is strict attention to the principles 
of justice. I firmly believe that the common proverb, 
of honesty being the best policy, is as applicable to 
nations as to individuals. Justice is the best founda- 
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tion of all public policy, the surest pledge of peace. 
The nation deficient in justice is deficient in wisdom.'^ 
It was a noble resolution of the holy alliance, ^^ to take 
iot their sole guide the precepts of religion, both in 
tiie administration of their respective states and iiij 
their political relations with every other government, 
and to regard the precepts of justice as the only means 
of consolidating human institutions and remedying 
their imperfections." It is humiliating that this pro» 
fession of high regard to religion proved to be deep 
hypocrisy, a mere mask to cover the corrupt schemes 
of envy and ambition. It, however, manifests the 
better decisions of the human conscience. It records 
a great, cardinal, universal truth. A dark shadow on 
the earth when a heavy cloud hangs above, and a 
bright light there when the sun is out upon a clear 
heaven, are not more uniform facts than that a cor* 
mpt government produces a degenerate, and a right- 
eooB government a virtuous, people. 

This subject of political rectitude should be regard- 
ed by all American citizens as a matter of special 
importance and interest There is here a deep and 
permanent agitation, greater perhaps than among any 
other people. There is not calmness or leisure enough 
to permit a patient meditation on moral distinctions. 
Every thing is in a whirl. Government and people 
**are beaten and swept onward by a heady current 
which rolls all things along in its course." To set up 
pillars of truth and righteousness, in the pathway of 
this tide, is as important as it is difficult The fact 
that the foundations are liable to be swept away, 
while we are laying them down, renders it the more 
indispensable that they be laid, and laid immovably. 

15 
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The fact that, in t^e universal stir, the dictates of 
honor and rectitude are in danger of being disre- 
garded, imposes on all who act in our public afEsdrs 
an extraordinary obligation to take righteousness in 
their right hand in the sight of all the people. 

There is also, in our country, an anxious pursuit 
of physical gratification greater than in most nations, 
which exerts an unusual influence to thrust down 
important moral principles and practices from their 
due supremacy. There is a vast, corroding excite- 
ment here, in the direction of meats and drinks, 
equipage and buildings, lands and estates, railroads 
and manufactures, bonds and stocks, produce and 
exchange. 

In the presence of these restless cravings of the 
people to enjoy physical good, the spiritual and the 
moral is likely to be deeply depressed. In the general 
rush and scramble for the gratifications of the out- 
ward man, who will look carefully after the bounda- 
ries between right and wrong? who conscientiously 
observe in all his ways the lessons and dictates of 
Jionor and philanthropy ? This hungering and thirst- 
ing for the physical is so intense as to threaten to eat 
up government and people, judges and legislators, 
executives and citizens; and then to push them all 
recklessly over morals and religion, rights and claims, 
wants and woes. Without overlooking or underval- 
ning individual and private duty, there is special need 
that public men draw visible lines, and set up strong 
barriers, between right and wrong, justice and fraud, 
malice and mercy ; that in all the seats of power thoce 
should ibe nothing but illustrious examples of truth, 
rectitude, and purity •— nothing but encouiaganeiit 
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of the strict principleB of morals, and the strengthen- 
ing of all possible restraints upon corruption. 

There is among the Americans a spirit of innova- 
tion unusually daring and bold. This also makes 
necessary in the government a steadier and stronger 
moral pov/er. A reckless passion for novelty and 
change has been waked to special intensity and power 
here by the circumstances of our origin and growth. 
The first act of the fathers of this people was an 
effort to burst away from established forms, from 
antiquated phases of thought, venerated modes of 
'worship, stereotyped articles of faith. The movement 
was spasmodic and violent, and most determined. It 
has produced a vibration to the opposite extreme of 
innovation. It has created a nervous fear of uniform- 
ity, disrespect of ancient faith, contempt, generally, 
for the settled, time-honored, and revered. 

The Americans, satisfied with nothing but the new, 
the untried, the advanced, the anticipated, march over 
every thing to realize the dreams of the dreamers, the 
visions of the seers, the splendid calculations of the 
daring and impetuous. But it is no part of merit to 
advance, or of prosperity to acquire, when we have 
reached the limit of honesty and justice. 

This headlong spirit of innovation is doubtless val- 
uable, when properly restrained ^nd directed ; but, in 
this country, it has become to a vast extent but a 
personification of radicalism, irreligion, infidelity — 
but the stalking disturber of all order, and the haugh- 
ty despiser of all sacred customs. 

How shall a government, impotent because rotten 
at heart, fickle because unprincipled, control and guide 
a people thus recklessly and urgently impelled ? Under 
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the sway of corruption and inefficiency, into what 
lengths and excesses will a people rush whose grand 
element is a defiance of all that others obey, a mock- 
ery of all that others worship, an overleaping of all 
the barriers at which others stop ! Nowhere else in 
the world is needed so much as here a righteous and 
a stable government, to overawe, to guide. 

Our country needs strict political rectitude more 
than any other, from the democratic' character of its 
government Despotisms govern by force — republics 
by moral power. Our government, therefore, unlike 
a tyranny, is imbecile just in proportion as it is cor- 
rupt ; and imbecility is the next stage to despotism. 
That father who can not rule by his dignity and his 
character rules by the rod. A free government fail- 
ing, through moral delinquency, to maintain a vigor- 
ous authority, resorts to iron-handed force. Thus at 
one short step a republic becomes a despotism. It 
is to us a matter of the deepest interest, therefore, 
that our government possess purity and truth enough 
to maintain order, to protect life and property, vrith- 
out a resort to arbitrary power. Our government has 
no cordon of nobility to fall back upon, when by the 
loss of integrity it has become weak and contempti- 
ble ; it has no church establishment to inspire venera- 
tion, when its civil authority is sinking ; it has noth- 
ing to fall back upon, when its moral power fails, but 
artillery and bribery. Heaven so clothe our govern- 
ment with the majesty and the power of righteous- 
ness, that it may never even seem to be necessary that 
we should be crushed under military and despotic 
role, in order to our submission and peace ! 

The great mission and destiny of the Anglo-Saxon 
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face in America present a special argament in favor 
of gpvemment being administered here on the high 
principles of rectitade and magnanimity. 

This race is evidently to occupy the whole of North 
Arnica — to spread over it civilization, arts, leamingi 
and moral order. 

The Anglo-Saxons have never yet fomid a bomi- 
daiy or a barrier, where they paused and reflowed, 
except banen wastes incapable of supporting life. 
Oceans, and mountain ranges, and untrodden forests 
only act upon them as a lure and an invitation. By 
nothing earthly can you stop an Anglo-Saxon popu- 
lation, save that which forbids the habitation and 
p arogieas of man. This people stands in no need of 
natioiial cupidity, of the artifices and'overreachings 
of diplomacy, of armies and navies, to fulfill their 
magnificent destiny. They have hitherto done some- 
thing by war — too much! Heaven forgive them! 
It is pleasant to believe they have done far more by 
intellect, by enterprise, by religion. There lie within 
ourselves elements of moral power sufficient to diffuse 
over the immense territory lying between the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific, the Isthmus of Darien and the 
Arctic Sea, all the civilization, order, fireedom, hap- 
piness which Heaven would love to see established 
thete. 

We perceive then our national duty ; we understand 
our grand mission ; we are informed with what instru- 
ments it is to be fulfiUed. One of the most important 
of these, as we allege, is the maintenance by our gov- 
ernment of an independent integrity, an unsuspicious 
otiH nnsospeeted justice and honor. Then our en- 
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largements on every side will be like the conquests of 
the King of peace, the proffer of rich blessings to those 
who are without them, the conducting of liberty, and 
Hght, and happiness into regions which had not known 
them before. The banian tree of the East, which sends 
out its long arms to plant and root themselves all 
around successively for fresh sources of nutrition, of 
extension, of shade, from a whole circumference, is a 
happy emblem of what should be our peaceful, pro- 
tecting, perpetual enlargements. 

This government is a trustee of vast human inter- 
ests, and bears corresponding responsibilities. To no 
nation on the earth is opened so grand a career, so 
brilliant a succession of peaceful victories, so splendid 
an accumulation of power and of usefulness. At the 
age of seventy years, our government has the care of 
twenty millions ; at the end of another seventy, it will 
afford protection to two hundred millions, settled over 
three zones, and over more than one hundred degrees of 
hngilude. While receiving these vast accessions 
of dominion and of power, our government will 
stand in need of proportionate additions of purity 
•and honor. 

Institutions and influences which are to reproduce 
themselves over this immense domain, should have 
underneath them the broad foundation of right- 
eousness. 

A people which is to introduce its families, its forms 
of society, its habits and character, throughout eight 
and a half miUions of square miles, should be con- 
structed and ennobled under a sovereignty of exalted 
worth. A government, which is to extend its laws 
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and inflaence over one eighth part of the earth, most 
certainly should be one of incorruptible, unimpeacha- 
ble magnanimity and justice. 

The Anglo-Saxon race in America has a larger 
mission still. It is to give encouragement and power 
to that spirit of prudent, safe, intelligent liberty, which 
is to go out beyond this continent over all the civilized 
world, and moderate all its monarchies and tyran- 
nies ; it is to mold the coming' age to unaccustomed 
physical and intellectual industry ; it is to communi- 
cate to religion apostolic expansiveness and enterprise ; 
it is t6 kindle up a light before the face of all man- 
kind) which shall not be extinguished, but brighten on 
until it melt into the light of eternity ; it is to concen- 
trate in this country a moral power able to move the 
world, and then to use it and move the world, and carry 
the world forward in a steady, grand progress toward 
safer freedom, larger intelligence, purer religion. Be 
it the ambition of Russia and England, that the sun 
shall never set on their territory. Be it the nobler 
ambition of the Americo-Saxon race, that the sun 
shall never set on their free institutions, on their arts, 
on their learning, on their enterprise, on their moral 
power. 

When our rulers shall be turned into the way of 
uprightness, the Deity will be propitiated, and be unto 
118 a place of broad rivers and streams. The Lord 
will be our Lawgiver, the Lord will be our King. 
Ete will save us. 

When God shall be known in our palaces, our con- 
dition will be one of unparalleled prosperity, our path- 
way will be one of uneclipsed splendor. Beautiful 
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for sitnation, the joy of fhe whole earth, will be onr 
heritage. The kings of the earth, as they assemble to 
contemplate us and pass by together, will marvel, and 
be troubled, and haste away. But all the intelligent, 
the high-minded, and the free, from every kingdom, 
shall come and walk about our nation, and go round 
about her, and tell the towers thereof, mark well her 
bulwarks, consider her palaces, that they may tell it 
to the generation following. 
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All who have become acquainted with American 
society have observed that its most marked feature is 
restless activity. Enterprise is more characteristic of 
us than a high civilization ; a passion for the glitter 
and parade of wealth, more than a tendency to sub- 
stantial, unostentatious investments and solid com- 
forts. It has now become a universal statement and 
opinion, that a spirit of adventure and advancement, 
as also an actual forward and ascending movement, 
are nowhere in the country more apparent than in 
the Valley of the Mississippi. This ardor and pro- 
gress, as is always the fact in new countries, respect 
the physical more than the intellectual ; fortunes 
and honors more than facilities of knowledge and 
achievements of mind. All education is in a de- 
pressed condition. A large proportion of the popula- 
tion remains far below the highest and best forms of 
civilization. There is, however, at the present time, 
a very general and a very determined purpose on the 
part of the west to emerge, intellectually and mor- 
ally, and place itself at least on a level with the best- 
educated and best-ordered communities. 

It will be the object of this discussion to exhibit 
the capable influence of western colleges in assisting 

L 
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the existing auspicious movement in behalf of educa- 
tion and a superior civilization. 

I. These literary institutions are peculiarly fitted 
and responsible for the introduction into the country 
of B^ sound and thorough scholarship. 

In accomplishing this object, much time, labor, and 
patience are to be employed in removing several for- 
midable obstacles to the creation and diffusion of a 
high intelligence. The first is, a deep and general 
prejudice against all literary training in colleges. 
These seats of learning, as is supposed, produce and 
continue those invidious distinctions in society already 
too wide and too nemerous. The working classes, 
confessedly a large part of the sinew and worth of the 
community, are often heard to allege that colleges, 
besides elevating a few, made by Heaven their equals, 
to lord it over them, encourage lazy idleness and ill 
habits. They regard them like packages of goods and 
boxes at store doors, as great lounging-plaoes made 
respectable, as popular lures to beguile away precious 
time, that ought to be employed in the sober duties 
of life. Others, looking at them in a religious light, 
believe them formed to nourish sectarianism, bigotry, 
exclusiveness ; to stereotype irresistibly their own pe- 
culiarities of faith and morals upon all the unpracticed, 
unwary youth committed to their Jesuitical mint 
This prejudice, standing directly opposed to almost 
the only means of a liberal education existing in nas- 
cent communities, is deep rooted and widely diffused. 
Another obstacle is a settled impression that instruc- 
tion in the higher parts of an intellectual course is 
unnecessary, and perhaps prejudicial. Ghreat numbers 
urgently insist that conmion schools are the best and 
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only needed colleges for republicans. After gradu- 
ating in these, energetic, independent minds, and none 
others are worth cultivating at all, will, as they be- 
UcTC, school themselves, and school themselves well 
aSd largely for any sphere which they may be called 
to move in. The learned professions, they freely ad- 
mit, as well as the higher fields of science, require 
mental acquisitions and mental discipline far beyond 
what can be furnished by these elementary seminaries. 
But the men, say they, who can not obtain both these 
by self-guided inquiries and self-imposed intellectual 
exercises, should infer that Heaven designs them for 
some other sphere of action. Franklin, they allege, 
was never drilled in a recitation room, nor initiated 
into philosophy by blackboard, diagram, and lecture, 
to teach him how to put the lightning into a bottle, 
to play with thunderbolts as with rushlights. Bow- 
ditch, they add, was never driven through Euclid, and 
conic sections, and calculus, whether he would or 
not, at the point of college authority ; nor Washing- 
ton, Patrick Henry, and Clay, called by a college bell 
firom chapel to recitation, from recitation to chapel, 
from the professor of mathematics to the professor of 
languages, from the professor of languages to the pro- 
fesaor of rhetoric, and so successively through a formi- 
dable line of installed dignitaries. Yet, in profound 
Bcholarship, in a pure, classical, splendid eloquence, 
these self-constructed men are unrivaled and une- 
qnaled. Cease, they tell us, cease crowding the soil 
with plants from the greenhouse, and the rich, teeming 
earth will send up healthy, towering occupants ; shut 
np the colleges, and deliver up from these nursed, pro- 
tected, formal, feeble, dependent products, and we 
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shall have men, original, independent, powerful ! A 
third obstacle to an establishment and diffusion at the 
west of a superior intelligence and scholarship, is a 
prevalent haste to rush into the professions. It is 
with vast difficulty that young men intended for these 
spheres of life can be induced to pursue a course of 
thorough education. Situated in* the midst of the 
stir and excitement incident to society in the process 
of rapid formation ; in the midst of a general growth 
and progress, where the qualified and unqualified, the 
superior and inferior, seem to be swept on together, 
almost irrespective of personal exertion ; in the midst 
of promises of immediate and brilliant reward to pro- 
fessional services ; in the midst of a population in no 
wise disposed to criticise their efforts severely, or to 
be dissatisfied with any thing possessing a dashing 
vivacity, fluency, and boldness, — in the midst of these 
circumstances, the tendency to enter on professional 
life with exceedingly slender qualifications is general 
and powerful. The scene presented at the entrances 
of the professions is like that at a wharf just before a 
ship sets sail. The passengers must be aboard, come 
what will. They push ahead, almost as if it were a 
matter of life and death. One leaves behind him 
his trunk, one his pocket book, another his stock of 
sea stores, another his important papers, and there is 
not one who has not left much behind him ; a few, in 
their haste and rush, fall off the plank into the sea, and 
at much risk a Ad vexation, covered with seaweed 
and mud, are hauled on board. On board ! on board ! 
at all hazards! by plank or by sea; clothed or de- 
nuded ; trunk, papers, stores, money, or no trunk, 
papers, stores, money. On board! whatever else is 
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gained or lost. Such is the rush and scramble to get 
into professional life. This disposition is manifest 
through the whole course of an education. Western 
literary institutions are mortified to see themselves 
acting the part of an up-town omnibus, discharging 
its passengers at every street corner. Some students 
leave at the preparatory stage of their course, some 
fall out just after entering freshman, some at sopho- 
more, some at junior, some at senior standing. The 
excitement, the golden profit, the clustering honors of 
a profession invite, and captivate, and carry them off 
in spite of all opposing influences. 

The removal of these powerful prejudices, impres- 
sions, and tendencies, and the establishment of correct 
and liberal sentiments, constitute the most important 
and most laborious of the services of western col- 
leges in behalf of a sound education and sound schol- 
arship. It is a part of their arduous labor to vindi- 
cate themselves from the charge of being seats of 
idleness, bigotry, or aristocracy, and to bring them- 
selves into a fair reputation, by sending abroad their 
students with disciplined minds, large acquisitions, 
catholic opinions, an unostentatious bearing. In re- 
spect to the impression that collegiate education and 
eminent learning are unnecessary, or, if ever needed, 
are attainable by unassisted personal exertion, and in re- 
spect to the consequent disposition to rush unqualified 
into the professions and other spheres of influence, it 
is the province of colleges to disabuse and undeceive 
the country : to settle, as the philosophy of instruc- 
tion, this radical principle, that mind educates mind, 
in childhood and youth, orally ; to establish upon that 
a general conviction that, in all ordinary cases, 
16 
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men who desire to rise to intellectual wealth and 
power must submit their faculties to teaching minds, 
and through a long, laborious course, receive, in patient 
docility, line upon line, precept upon precept As a 
proof that those who become brilliant and eminent by 
a process of self-development and self-instruction are 
exceptions, and not be used as data for the establish* 
ment of a general proposition, or for the encourage- 
ment of common minds in the neglect of the usual 
aids and methods of education, they must array before 
all aspirants to intellectual eminence the indisputable 
fact, that of self-waked, self-elevated men, belonging 
to the first order of minds, not more than three have 
ever appeared upon the top of any one century ; that 
on many a decade of centuries not a single self- 
kindled limiinary has shone ; that of the second and 
third order of intellect not more than one in a thou- 
sand has burst from obscurity, and, without rules or 
teachers, attained to eminence. A general expecta- 
tion of eminence and success, by means of that un- 
aided and unguided culture which leaves nine hundred 
and ninety-nine in every thousand to live and move 
down on their original level, must be instantly seen 
and confessed to be absurd and preposterous, just aa 
it would be for every insect on the land to set up for 
an original luminary because a few animals are, of 
themselves, phosphorescent ; for every fish of the sea 
to undertake to be a galvanic battery because some 
eels have electrical power ; for every lump of iron ore 
to claim to be a mariner's compass because a few 
specimens of that mineral are endowed with the mag- 
netic principle. 

Besides the removal of prevalent prejudicee and 
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errors, colleges are responsible for a direct, public, 
earnest, eloquent advocacy, which shall assist to settle 
popular opinion in favor of superior scholarship and 
intelligence. 

The higher literary institutions should also do 
much to introduce superior intelligence into the coun- 
try, by being themselves good exemplifications of 
solid learning. Candidates for professional or official 
stations, in order to be sufficiently incited to enrich 
themselves intellectually, need to be witnesses of the 
superior graces and gifts of highly-cultivated minds. 
But few will push a journey whither no travelers are 
gone ahead; few attempt unseen eminences. How 
shall men, generally, be expected to love or seek the 
fight, unless it shines ? Let illuminations be kindled, 
and they will instantly rise up, confident, inspirited, 
and approach them. But like persons born in the col- 
lieries, they will be satisfied to live and drudge in the 
dim atmosphere of torchlight, until they are made 
aware that regions of day exist above them. Col- 
leges will ever be the seats of superior intellectual 
attainments. Their professors will be among the 
most laborious students and best scholars of the 
country which surrounds them. Their light will be 
one which can not be hid. Frequently they will be 
abroad among the people as able, literary, scientific 
lecturers, addressing large assemblies on the practical 
and popular subjects pertaining to their appropriate 
departments of study and instruction. They will be- 
come known and read of all men, and their profiting 
appear unto many. These public discourses, rich 
with tile truths and illustrations of science and 
literature, embellished with chaste and sprightly 
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graces of style, powerful with a classical and appro- 
priate eloquence, can no more be delivered without 
waking and electrifying intellects, without setting for- 
ward, on forced marches, all the expectants and all 
the occupants of stations requiring intellectual furni- 
ture, than you can point avarice to chests of gold, or 
ambition to a throne, without kindling a hidden fire, 
and producing a rush and a struggle. Eminent schol- 
arship will rank as a high distinction and honor. It 
will be the goal of many a hard race, the prize of 
many a noble rivalship. 

Colleges have opportunity tp accomplish something 
in behalf of good scholarship by means of their an- 
niversaries. One effect of these is to call together 
men of the best talents and learning ; another, to col- 
lect under the light and power of such talents and 
learning great numbers of those who are exercising 
professional and official functions. These last return 
to their intellectual labors, after the literary festival, 
after contemplating the wealth, the working, the ac- 
complishments of great and liberal minds, freshly in- 
spired and resolved. They return with a standard of 
attainment greatly elevated, with an ardor of high 
scholarship thereafter irrepressible. Their lamp bums 
later at night and earlier in the morning. Their men- 
tal action is more vigorous, more original, more viva- 
cious. Their whole intellectual being is more suscep- 
tible, acquisitive, strong, retentive. Thus every year 
may the colleges give augmented impulse, wanner in- 
spiration, to the intellectual classes around them. 

The great influence, however, of western colleges 
in behalf of sound learning and superior intelligence, 
must be exerted through the well-trained intellect 
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which they are responsible, annually, to send out and 
plant in the midst of the population. There is no 
law of matter or of mind more invariable, or more 
powerfill, than intellectual sympathy. Almost as an 
instinct does mind respond to mind. Intellects, like 
the stars, are eloquent when their voice is not heard. 
Thought intense sculptures itself on the forehead, 
intelligence beams on the countenance; the mind's 
grea( occupations and communions are revealed in 
outward air and manner. Without assuming to be 
an instructor, every graceful intellect from our literary 
institutions will have, unconsciously and uninvited, 
a cluster of pupil intellects around it, drinking in its 
lighti worshiping its riches and its might More- 
over, cultivated minds have their voice, and whenever 
they speak there will be listening and learning minds 
to hear, to awake, to thrill. It is not intimated that 
there can be, in this way, any sudden creations of 
superior scholarship. But the various private and 
public communications of excellent scholars, by con- 
versations and addresses, will have electrical efficacy. 
Their intellectual wealth, their thirst for truth, their 
reverence for learning, their conceptions, their power, 
breathed forth and manifested in a pure eloquence, 
will communicate spirit, hope, and action through a 
wide realm of susceptible mind. This effect will be 
specially visible in the learned professions. So long 
as man is man, it will occur inevitably and invariably 
that no individual can take a high intellectual position 
at the bar, in the pulpit, in the legislature, on the 
bench, cnr in tiie medical art, without provoking the 
emulation of a whole band of spirits about him. Do 
we see a powerful advocate, a successful preacher, a' 
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profound jurist, an elegant debater, or an eminent 
physician, standing forth alone in his profession, all 
his compeers being leffc behind him? Possibly he 
may continue to stand thus alone ; but if he does, he 
must make giant strides forward and upward. A 
phalanx of aspirants, climbing rapidly and resolutely 
up, will soon plant their feet on the same eminence 
which he now occupies. Many an individual, at the 
top of his profession, has seen rush by him, and be- 
yond him, rival spirits who were waked and prompted 
solely by his own brilliancy and success. This ex- 
citement, emulation, and advancement reach down 
through all the ranks of educated men. When the 
highest existing standard is raised, and the best schol- 
ars become better, every stratum of salient mind be- 
low rises up successively, like steam when the down- 
ward pressure is off. The spirit of society in this 
country will allow of no broad belt between its dif- 
ferent grades. K the large, tall trees push higher their 
heads, the lesser and lower will shoot upward luxu- 
riantly and rapidly after them. The advancement of 
the faculty of colleges in solid learning, the produc- 
tion by them of proportionally riper and sounder 
scholars, the consequent lifting higher up of numerous 
other minds abroad in the country, the eventual giv- 
ing new intelligence and power to the entire body of 
literary and professional men — these constitute a 
truly brilliant series of effects ; they present an aggre- 
gate accomplishment of surpassing grandeur and im- 
portance. The position of colleges, as capable of 
being the original sources of such successive intellect- 
ual iUuminations, is truly a proud one. They beam 
up their light ; it is kindled and rekindled like signal 
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fire^ on hilltops, until it shines over the whole face of 
the land! Accomplished minds, the production of 
seminaries of learning, are to the country a glory, real 
and permanent No present clouds, no passage of 
centuries, can hide or obscure them. 

IL Another service of which western colleges are 
eminently capable, is an important and useful action 
upon common schools. 

This influence is, by a large portion of western 
people, reluctantly admitted. The operation, they in- 
sist, is a reverse one, — that of common schools upon 
colleges, — so that if school houses be either unbuilt 
or be empty, colleges will be left chiefly without either 
students or endowments. This important agency of 
the primary in behalf of the higher institutions is 
very justly claimed. They are, in truth, to the colleges 
living, feeding springs. They first assist to plant, 
prompt, invigorate them, and then furnish raw mate- 
rial to be wrought into forms of beauty and useful- 
ness. But while these persons are right in their im- 
pression of the radical and indispensable influence of 
primary schools, they are egregiously wrong in deny- 
ing the reflex influence of colleges upon these early 
nurseries. The former — colleges •— elaborate and 
ripen seed for germination and life upon the bosom 
of the common mind. They create light and heat to 
animate and guide all incipient instruction. As well 
cut off the gas reservoir which illuminates a city, or 
extinguish suns in the midst of their opaque orbs, as 
put out the colleges in the midst of the common 
schools. 

Their first eflect in favor of these juvenile institu- 
tions is to produce an appreciation and desire of 
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education among the mass of the population. Ne^- 
gence and indiiference in respect to all intellectual 
cultivation are inevitably incident to new settlements. 
The iSrst business of the western emigrant is to pro- 
tect himself from the elements, and obtain daily food 
of the coarsest materials. Neither a school nor a 
school house will be thought of tiU the demands of 
nature, which can not be delayed, are satisfied. The 
population for many years is sparse, making schools 
inconvenient. Owing to the equality and simple 
habits of pioneer life, and the few requisitions made 
for educated mind, the disadvantages of being desti- 
tute of a common-school training are but little felt. 
These causes, operating together, produce in new 
countries a great and general apathy in respect to 
early education. So long as this indiiference remains, 
efforts in behalf of schools will be feeble and nearly 
fruitless. There might exist ample funds, competent 
instructors, required and superior books ; but if pri- 
mary education be not valued and desired, these ad- 
vantages will be like facilities for farming and mann- 
feicturing, when there are none desirous to engage in 
these employments ; or like a noble fleet of merchant- 
men, rigged and manned, where men wish neither 
freight nor passage. Indifference is a dry rot, a palsy. 
Until this is taken away, every movement in favor of 
education is a useless agitation in a vaUey of death ; 
changes are no improvements ; it is all dry bones and 
inanimation still. It is indispensable that a strong 
educational feeling, as a life, as a passion, as a stirring 
impulse, pervade the community. Mental culture 
must be a family ambition, a neighborhood pride, a 
universal emulation. It must become a habiti an 
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expectation, a prerequisite element of social organiza- 
tion. Ck>lleges can greatly assist in the production of 
this state of things. If the spirit of education linger 
at all among the people, they can evolve, fan, instruct 
it If it be wanting, they can create it A part of 
their power is exerted on the simple principle of that 
commendable rivalry already alluded to. Unreached 
eminences, unattained advantages, are instantly val- 
ued and desired, on being laid out fairly before the 
general mind. It is the first and strongest impulse of 
man, from infancy upward, to push himself into all 
the visible places which are above him, especially into 
all the places where he sees others in actual possession 
of superiority and importance. The grand vocation 
of colleges, as before stated, is to plant over the face 
of society men of developed, refined, enriched, influ- 
ential minds. These will be known and read of all 
men. Their skill in business, their familiarity with 
science and art, their knowledge of man and the 
workings of society, their acquaintance with the past 
and prophetic insight into the future, their sway of 
mind, their guidance of public interests, their advance- 
ment to official station, their rising fame, will have 
the effect of a charm upon a vigilant, susceptible com- 
munity. There will be around each of them, not the 
aspirations and tug of colleagues and rivals only, but 
an awaking, a struggle, a resurrection of the general 
mind. A zeal, a hope, a stern, unfaltering purpose 
will be kindled, which nothing can resist In the 
hearts of fathers, mothers, sons, daughters, simulta- 
neously is whispered the inquiry. Is ignorance all that 
lies between us and these possessions, prerogatives, 
distinctions ? Bridged shall be the chasm ! Is it truci 
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positively, that education can conduct and advance us 
to them all ? No longer dwell we and our families 
here, linked to these inferiorities, crushed under ihis 
intellectual poverty. Up ! out of this place ! Up we 
all ! Build school houses, plant schools, call school- 
masters, furnish books, gather the children, inspire the 
youth, evolve, uplift the population. 

A more direct and immediate influence of the edu- 
cated, whom the colleges are able to plant among the 
people, is exerted by their private suggestions; by 
their efibrts through the press; by their public lectures. 
In these methods they may communicate a mass of 
needed information, present an array of powerful 
motives, an accumulation of fervid, eloquent appeals, 
which shall produce, in a single year, more spirit, 
action, and accomplishment in behalf of common 
schools, than a quarter of a century would have wit- 
nessed in the absence of these exertions. The neces- 
sity of bringing such influence to bear on the com- 
munity, in order to success and thrift in primary 
education, arises from the nature of the case, from 
the fact that a negative is to be supplied with a 
positive, a nonentity with an entity. As there is no 
clement of life, action, or improvement in a negative, 
in a non-existence ; nothing in a shadow to change 
itself to substance, in a vacuum to fiU itself with 
matter, in darkness to turn itself to light, if there ever 
be substance, matter, light, where none existed before, 
they must be introduced from exterior places, and by 
means of exterior power. K schools, juvenile instruc- 
tion, study, mental culture, ever fiU and bless, to a 
needed extent, the regions where they aire wanting 
now, influence from abroad must be largely and ener- 
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getically employed. Of onr present ten millions of 
people in the valley of the Mississippi, more than a 
million and a half above the age of twenty can not 
read and write. One million four hundred thousand, 
«LS i« fmppoBcd, between five and twenty, now attend 
no scbooly and are likely, therefore, to grow up unable 
to read and write. There are here three millions more 
whose education is exceedingly slender. These facts 
show a melancholy extent of negation, a wide waste 
of deetitution and lethargy. How shall it be all oc- 
cupied with the facilities of primary education ? How 
shall it be all animated with incipient intellectual life 
and culture? It is to be done, to a great extent, 
through the ministries of educated, large-minded men 
from the higher institutions. Through all this blank 
desolation they must stir up or create a high estima- 
tion, an ardent, general, irrepressible enthusiasm of 
education, and then arouse and direct a strong and 
permanent movement to people it with school houses, 
to introduce to it competent instruction, to enrich it 
all over with cultivated mind. 

Colleges are capable of a more direct and imme- 
diate- beneficial influence stiU on common schools. 
I refier to that which can be exerted to improve the 
character of their books and of their instniction. 
Whatever may be true of the action of colleges, in 
these respects, in older sections of the country, here, at 
the west, their aid is invaluable. As the amount of 
accomplishment, in all nurseries of instruction, will 
ever depend upon the qualification of their teachers, 
whatever improvement may be efiected in the intel- 
lectual guides of the childhood and youth of the 
west will be a radical and essential service. Thou- 
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sands are now employed as instructors, especially in 
the new portions of the country, with such meager 
acquisitions, a statement of them would scarcely be 
credited. Great sums are annually expended, wasted, 
more than wasted, for instruction, — which, through 
incompetency, is never attempted to be given at all, — 
for useless, inefficient teaching, not deserving the name 
of instruction ; for erroneous inculcations requiring a 
reverse process, and occupying more time in the un- 
learning than in the acquiring. The colleges can 
perform a truly important labor for these wronged 
communities, by sending to their schools men qualified 
to give able and right instruction. One hundred and 
seventy-five thousand teachers of this description are 
needed in the western valley. But a small part of 
this number, it is true, can at present be furnished from 
these sources. But there may be a succession, and 
a progression. On the heels of each annual corps 
comes another, larger than its predecessors. The ratio 
of supply to demand is constantly increased. This 
exhibits, however, but a small amount of what literary 
institutions are now doing, and are yet to do, in the 
department of popular instruction. In furnishing men 
for the schools of high qualifications, they will exert 
a great and wide influence to elevate the prevalent 
standard of teaching. Men imagine themselves on 
the eminence of the world, until heights above them 
are revealed. The presence of more intelligent in- 
structors, and of superior modes of training, will dis- 
cover to a large circle of teachers their deficiencies, 
and awake an emulation, a struggle after higher 
qualifications. Every silent example in this way 
becomes the teacher and model of a large cluster 
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of practitioners and aspirants in the business of 
instruction. 

Colleges may subserve the interests of popular in- 
struction in another method. Furnishing young men 
of sound attainments, for a portion of the schools of 
the country, secures the direct education of competent 
schoolmasters. Every apt and able teacher will, in a 
degree, make his a normal school, a seminary for 
teachers. Skillful instruction soon awakens the spirit 
of teaching. Under the capable guidance and fervent 
enthusiasm of successful masters, large numbers will- 
attain suitable qualifications, and spread themselves 
over the country in the character of instructors.. 
These also, like their predecessors, besides direct 
efforts in the business of education, will give birth to* 
a whole augmented generation of intelligent teachers,. 
to follow them and enter into their labors. In thi» 
way, the educational spirit and light, the practical! 
modes and principles, created and adopted in the- 
highest seats of learning, reflected, reproduced, suc- 
cessively transmitted, diflused, will in a few years 
reach, awake, and instruct a great proportion of our 
population. This is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. There can be but one sentiment, on the part 
of the thinking, as to the importance and superiority 
of right and skillful instruction over the defective and 
imbecile. The one is a drowsy, formal hearing of a par*- 
rot-learned lesson, or the periodical, heartless delivery 
of some stereotype wisdom; the other is an ingenious, 
vivacious, urgent application of the principles of intel- 
lectual and moral philosophy to the development and 
growth of intellectual and moral spirit The former is 
a hot-house process, carrying out into the weather when 
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it is balmy, and bringing in when it is bleak ; it is a 
treatment of the pupil as if he were a reservoir, pas- 
sively to receive whatever might be poured in ; it is 
an automaton method, under which he goes, stops, 
performs, as a mechanism, at the touch or signal of 
the operator. The latter is totally of another descrip- 
tion. It keeps the intellectual plant out in the suns, 
and rains, and winds of heaven. It accustoms the 
learner to toil, and difficulty, and endurance. It so 
ministers nutrition as to leave him a self-growing, 
self-evolving being ; so shines in upon his spirit that 
it shall sparkle with its own light; so assists him that 
he shall be encouraged to desirable progress, and still 
leaves him so far unassisted that he shall be able to 
push his own way; to excite him, that his powers 
shall be vivaciously developed, and yet so detains and 
tasks him with principles and demonstrations that 
they shall be thoroughly invigorated and disciplined. 
Who can either measure or appreciate the benefits to 
result from bringing these intelligent modes of devel- 
opment and training, derived originally from colleges, 
to bear on the millions of young intellects now living, 
and yet to live, in this broad valley ? Who would see 
these masses of vigorous mind committed to dullness, 
to ignorance, to a false, perverse, imbecile culture? 
If they were all structures and shapes of mattery to 
be wrought into forms of beauty and usefulness, we 
should deprecate the employment of any but the most 
thoroughly taught and ingenious artisans. Who then 
shall be set to fashion and rear these ifUeUigenceSy 
whose original construction employs the best wisdom 
■of the Deity! Certainly, colleges have an important 
responsibility in respect to the proper conduct of this 
.early popular instruction, so fraught with interesting 
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consequences. Their agency here is one of the high- 
est duties with which they are charged. 

These institutions have another valuable service to 
perform in relation to books for the schools of the 
country. Few works of any description are found in 
new settlements. Of elementary ones for schoolsi 
there is often not one fourth part of a competent sup- 
ply. Not unfrequently, a numerous family of children 
present themselves to their teacher with but one or 
two text books for all their studies, and for all the dif- 
ferent stages of their advancement. In many instances, 
the character and variety of the treatises furnished are 
still more unfortunate than the deficiency. Those 
used even now, in portions of the west, are nearly as 
heterogeneous and ill adapted as could well be col- 
lected together. Straggling copies of almost every 
edition of almost every school book published within 
the last forty years, including chance volumes of 
hymns, tales, biography, history, and theology, are fre- 
quently seen coming into a school at its opening, like 
the animals of every sort into Noah's ark. However 
capable and indefatigable the teachers, however sus- 
ceptible and industrious the scholars, improvement 
with such helps will be exceedingly embarrassed and 
slow. This state of things is not owing to any dearth 
of suitable works in the depositories of the book pub- 
lishers. Their rooms are crowded and groaning with 
productions so able, so skillfully adapted to the various 
stages of a primary education, there seems, at first 
view, scarcely any thing left for desire or improvement. 
The reading books, particularly those for more ad- 
vanced pupils, are collections of the finest specimens 
of writing to be found in our language. How shall 
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these invaluable elementary lessons for childhood, so 
adapted and perfect as to become almost both text 
book and teacher, as also the higher grade of treatises, 
full of purity of sentiment, grace of style, wealth of 
thought — how shall these guides and models be re- 
moved from the shelves of the booksellers, and be 
introduced into all the school houses of the Ismd? 
The simple reply of the political economist is, Create 
a demand, and the transfer will be made in a single 
month. But how shall the demand be created ? By 
the colleges. The taste, and education, and literary 
.enterprise produced and diffused over the country by 
these institutions constitute the most appropriate and 
powerful agency for this purpose which is capable of 
being devised. That agency has already acted largely 
and efRciently in this direction. It is still effecting 
the most important changes. It is hereafter to work 
still wider and happier results. This one service of 
placing superior text books in the hands of all is ca- 
pable of doubling, perhaps quadrupling, the effective- 
ness and the good to be looked for from the primary 
education of the Mississippi valley. In its accom- 
plishment, the influence and aid contributed by west- 
em colleges will make them remembered as the bene- 
factors of their country. The importance and value 
of this labor every intelligent citizen will perceive, al- 
most as an imhesitating intuition. To expect satis- 
factory improvement without proper books is to expect 
an ascent to heights without intermediate footholds. 
Even the angels in Jacob's vision had a " ladder " on 
which they reached the skies. If it be true, as already 
alleged, that while a few minds can find their own soil 
and support, and tower up, unassisted in starength and 
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gzeatness, nearly all will fail without appropriate les- 
sons and helps, western colleges will ever have an 
invaluable service to perform for the great mass of 
young mind around them. The important influence 
which we claim for these institutions is confirmed by 
historical facts. Never, in one solitary instance, have 
primary schools flourished in a country without col- 
leges. Not that the intelligent and benevolent had 
settled it, a priori^ that higher institutions must be 
planted to inspirit and to invigorate, to guide and to 
guard, the lower ; not that wary legislators had pro- 
vided by law beforehand that these greater and lesser 
lights should exist together ; — it is under a more im- 
perative arrangement that this has occurred—- the order 
of nature, the working of spontaneous human influ- 
ences. Colleges have ever originated common schools, 
because they arc ever the natural patrons and instruct- 
ors of those nurseries from which they derive their 
own life, as the mother stork is the natural nourisher 
of the young brood who are afterwards to bear her 
abroad upon their wings. The places of incipient 
education, as pupils and protigis of the chief seats of 
learning, will prosper and grow much in proportion to 
the prosperity and growth of these central establish- 
ments on which they are dependent, as satellites wax 
and shine with every new brilliancy which is kindled 
upon the face of their parent orbs. We have seen in 
the lap of a prairie, or beside a stream, a few strag- 
gling dwellings in such convenient proximity as to be 
called a village ; but in the whole place there was 
scarcely a brush of paint, a green door yard, a shade 
tree, an apparent comfort, any stirring of enterprise, 
any appliances of productive labor. A grand rnanu- 
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fctctory is planted in that thriftless scene. Suddenly 
wake the activities and the hum of industry. The 
village shoots out like a crystalization. Cottages, 
neatness, contentment, prosperity, happiness, almost 
simultaneously are there, and constitute a most advan- 
tageous, habitable, attractive dwelling place. Like 
this is the intellectual regeneration, on planting in a 
community a sound and elevated literary institution. 
Immediately there will spring up around it elementary 
nurseries of education, of various grades, as subsidiary 
centers of illumination, as subsidiary aids in exciting 
to an emulation and a struggle after knowledge. 
Then follows a general awaking, evolving, energizing, 
expanding of embryo intellects throughout a wide and 
numerous population. A stirring, emerging industry, 
enterprise of the common mind, urgent aggressions 
made into the regions of intellect and truth, the visible 
mental acquisitions and growing mental power ; these, 
•as they arise under a common-school system, to which 
an individual college has given birth, constitute a 
scene of activities and advancements far more bril- 
liant, infinitely more important, than any actual or 
possible accumulation of physical improvements. 

In magnifying the importance of colleges to com- 
mon schools, let it be remembered that all the influ- 
-ence claimed for the latter is, as already intimated, 
most freely admitted. The college and the primary 
school are to be regarded as those double suns which 
astronomers teU us revolve about each other with mu- 
tual illuminations, and, as copartners, constitute a 
common center of light and heat for their common 
retinue of worlds. The higher and lower institutions 
exchange fireely with each other advantages and influ- 
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ences by which both are improved, and then unite in 
throwing blessings more munificently abroad upon the 
community. Neither of them can be spared without 
disturbing an important harmony of influences in so- 
ciety, nor without withdrawing a large portion of its 
elevating and conservative forces. 

Excluding territories, we have in the states of the 
Union lying in the Mississippi valley one college for 
every twenty-two thousand square miles. This is the 
same ratio as would be one college for Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. Within the 
same states, there is room for two hundred and seven- 
ty-six thousand school districts, of four square miles 
each. In these districts there are already two mil- 
lions of children, between the ages of five and fifteen. 
I love to think of western colleges as standing among 
these two hundred and scventy-sbc thousand districts, 
and these two millions of children, with their best 
energies and wisdom employed to furnish them with 
excellent teachers and teaching, and with all other 
desirable aids and encouragements. I love to think 
of them as receiving largely in turn, from an instructed 
population, supplies, supports, and blessings. So pop- 
ulous cities receive the materials of their living and 
growth from the same rural district, hanging upon 
their suburbs, to which they send out constant cur- 
rents of thrift and wealth. Colleges, it is true, are 
not the only friends and supporters of schools, the only 
sources of light and inspiration. They are to them, 
however, starting points of influence, projectors of 
improvement, pioneers of advancement, contributors 
of solid excellence and usefulness. Whatever other 
fountains may be opened to them, these are as reser- 
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voirs of irrigating waters. Whatever may be their 
other means of existence and usefulness, these are 
vital organs, these outpour the issues of life. Who- 
ever else may afford them facilities, these are banks 
which will honor all their drafts in gold coin. The 
deep and lasting obligations of the country for the 
great and invaluable services rendered by our western 
colleges to the cause of popular education, if not justly 
appreciated now will be readily acknowledged by 
coming generations. 

III. Colleges at the west are capable of being 
active and large contributors to a superior and Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Elevated scholarship and prosperous primary edu- 
cation, such as have been already, in this discussion, 
ascribed to the action of these institutions, are them- 
selves important elements of that civilization which 
we seek for the west. They constitute also a noble 
treasury of influences, capable of acting strongly in 
behalf of the advancement and melioration of society. 

Accomplished minds, besides being the inspirers, 
depositaries, and distributors of valuable inteUigence, 
to be caught up in the newspapers, reiterated in con- 
versation, embodied and borne abroad in speeches, 
orations, legislative debates, act usefully and efficient- 
ly in producing a valuable native literature. This is 
one of the most popular of the accomplishments of 
a superior scholarship in aid of a high civilization. 
In originality, opulence, and power, authorship west 
of the Alleghanies may be expected to fall very far 
below that of older literary communities. But con- 
sisting, as it will, of delineations of prevalent manners 
and tastes, of existing forms of society and visible 
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progress, of sketches of familiar scenery and border 
history, of unimported philosophical speculations and 
literary essays, of country-born eloquence and poetry 
— consisting thus almost entirely of descriptions and 
discussions purely domestic, and appealing to recol- 
lections, sensibilities, and hopes identified with father- 
land, a home literature will create a wide and happy 
influence, and make a large contribution to the ele- 
ments of an advanced civilization. 

Sound learning, diffused by colleges, holds another 
means of beneficial power on western communities. 
The same body of highly-cultivated minds which 
create a literature on our own soil will exert much 
influence in deciding the amount and character of 
those productions which shall be introduced from 
abroad. The educated are the natural channels 
through which a pure and excellent foreign literature 
wiU flow in, to mingle and amalgamate its thoughts, 
eloquence, and power with the intellectual character 
of the country, and thereby to embellish and exalt its 
social condition. 

A successful system of popular instruction supplies, 
if not as marked and illustrious, certainly more abun- 
dant ingredients of a superior civilization. The gen- 
eral community being well instructed and well in- 
formed, portions of it, waked out of obscurity, will 
rise up to a contact with higher minds, and receive 
impressions of their attributes. Many intellects, which 
had lain buried and unknown, will be raised to a 
susceptibility sufficient to listen with effect to the 
eloquence of the orators, the thoughts of the thinkers, 
the instructions of the instructors belonging to the 
best literary periods of the world. The more spright- 
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ly, inventive, vigorous, brilliant, being thus thrown 
up to encouragement, instruction, and improvement, 
society in its lower walks, as well as in its higher, will 
be ameliorated and exalted by a great and solid intel- 
lectual worth. 

Both these, a sound liberal education and good 
popular instruction, will act usefully in the production 
of many collateral qualities pertaining to an elevated 
civilization. The former suggests large enterprises, 
projects original improvements, teaches how to appro- 
priate to the uses of society the . great powers of 
nature, the lights of science, and the results of inven- 
tion. The latter, the elementary culture of the mass 
of the population, will produce, in the first place, a 
persevering and skillful industry. Scotland and New 
England derive a large portion of their thrifty dili- 
gence from their excellent common schools. An 
equally prosperous condition of popular instruction at 
the west would add one fourth, at least, to its produc- 
tions. This one fourth would build every year fifteen 
thousand miles of railroad and fifteen thousand miles 
of canal ; it would sustain a common school of high 
order on every four square miles, and a college on 
every twenty thousand square miles, of our whole 
territory. A successful primary education will also 
beget a proper submissiveness to rightful authority. 
Families, originally intended as seminaries of good 
citizenship, have, in vast numbers, failed to be places 
of wholesome subordination. Well-disciplined schools 
are the best remaining sources which the country has 
of this indispensable quality of a sound, healthy civ* 
ilization. Another offspring of a superior culture of 
the general mind is an intelligent consciousness of 
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independent individuality. This includes a strong 
impression of personal value, personal rights, personal 
power, personal will. This consciousness of self- 
worth, capacity, and prerogative is at the same time 
an element and an evidence of an advanced civiliza- 
tion. Says Cicero, " Nemini parere animus bene a 
natura informatus velit, nisi pnrcipienti aut docenti, 
atilitatis causa juste et legitime imperanti." Says 
Bacon, " There is no power on earth, which sets up 
its throne in the spirit of man, equal to learning and 
knowledge." By means of a comix^tent mental train- 
ing in the republican nurseries, common schools, the 
people become acquainted with themselves, with their 
own attributes and invaluable privileges. Molded 
in these, they can never be made slaves. Oppression 
may crush, but can not subdue them — may obstruct 
them with edicts and irons, but can never bind them. 
They will not brook for one moment the idea of being 
the dependents of a superior — the attaches of a great, 
selfish, frowning interest — the limbs of a haughty, 
towering trunk — the appurtenances of an overawing 
power. Ingrained in the very fiber and material of 
their souls is the lofty feeling of personality, equality, 
responsibility, neither depreciable nor transferable. 

Such are some of the qualities, desirable in a social 
organization, which are naturally attendant upon that 
superior intelligence and excellent primary education 
to be produced by western colleges. Connected with 
these attributes, or arising out of them, will be large 
accumulations of the means of living and of social 
progress, expensive gratification, refinement in social 
intercourse, cultivation of the fine arts, libraries, lit- 
emry leisure, indulgences of taste, perhaps some bril- 
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liant works in literature or valuable discoveries in the 
sciences. 

A more powerful and important element than any 
hitherto mentioned, which western ^colleges have the 
charge and responsibility of introducing into western 
civilization, is Christianity. 

Without this great power, society, however im- 
proved by other agencies, will present itself with 
many and essential deficiencies. In the absence of 
Christianity, the arts, though possessed of merit, have 
a tendency to the mere gratifications of taste more 
than to the substantial utilities of liffe. Literature, 
also, while confessedly possessed of elegance, copious- 
ness, and power, betrays a similar tendency, and is 
ever verging to the specious rather than the solid, the 
imaginative rather than the real, the amusing rather 
than the instructive. Social refinement, without the 
infusion of Christianity, produces dignity and polish 
of demeanor upon the outside of society, but leaves 
undeoieath, in the afiections, much roughness, much 
insincerity. Its courtesies are rather chivalries than 
kindnesses ; its professions rather formalities than 
emanations of the heart. Its modes of life have more 
expensiveness than elegance, more gorgeousness than 
taste. A civilization without Christianity nourishes 
ambition more than noble eminence, grandeur more 
than greatness, glory more than virtue. It is a cold 
culture and ministration round about society, rather 
than a warmth and a life in its heart In times of 
perfect tranquillity its defects do not appear. But 
when public passion is stirred ; when ambitious spirits 
are waked ; when corruption breaks out into power ; 
when revolution and anarchy disgorge the rottenness 
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festering in the vitals of society; when every man be- 
comes an Ishmaelite, and arrows, firebrands, and death 
fly« thick, — then this civilization is perfectly impotent 
It is a dim, struggling starlight upon deep-volumed 
darkness ; it is a tiny infant pressure upon the heaving 
of an earthquake ; it is a night dew upon the vast 
fiery issues of a crater. 

It is a striking proof of the defect and inefficiency 
of civilization without religion, that it should assume 
a form so brilliant as to evolve the most illustrious 
philosophers, orators, and generals, also give name to 
two of the most remarkable ages of the world, and 
yet permit both, two centuries after their elevation, to 
sink into the lowest barbarism and darkness, and thus 
pass wholly away from the face of the world. The 
same Christian civilization, as it has appeared under 
various forms of power and at various stages of ad- 
vancement, at Bagdad, Florence, Cordova, in Persia 
and China, has bequeathed to mankind scarcely a- 
precept, or principle, or influence, which has made a 
sensible impression upon the current of human affairs.. 
Like the light cloud, its thinness has always been a 
chief source of its illumination. 

Christianity is able to contribute to this defective 
civilization all the life and power, elements and ac- 
complishments, purity and enjoyments, which can be 
desired by the most intelligent friend of human worth 
and human happiness. It is able to invest society 
with exalted attributes and immunities derivable from 
no other agency. In its nature communicative, sym- 
pathizing, pervading, it seeks to become an attribute 
of all its attributes, a projector in all its projects, a 
mover in all its movements, an ingredient in all its 
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combinations. In the sphere of polite learning, it 
produces charming and invaluable influences. In the 
tasteful it is a more delicate refinement, in the beau- 
tiful a higher grace, in the grand a loftier sublimity. 
At the same time that it withholds from the depart- 
ment of letters no embellishment or invention, and 
acts positively in gracing it with richer beauty and 
higher forms of eloquence, it performs the still nobler 
service of inspiring it with a juster and more spiritual 
philosophy, with a purer and stronger moral life. It 
disseminates through it the leaven of a general sanc- 
tification. Baptized by religion, the whole circle of 
literature — that of the canal packet and the learned 
library, of the village newspaper and the dignified 
quarterly, of the genteel annuals and the octavos of 
history, poetry, essays, and travels — becomes the ve- 
hicle of reality, seriousness, noble conceptions, efficient 
truth ; becomes the embodiment and conductor of a 
clean, excellent spirit, which, reaching the susceptible 
heart of the country, will lie warm at the nurturing 
roots of all excellent qualities and good enterprises. 
It is truly delightful to see Christianity, under the 
drapery of beauty and magnificence, carrying abroad 
her principles and her holiness, by the graces of elo- 
quence urging her solicitations to duty, by the brillian- 
cies of illustration assisting conception of her glories, 
adding weight to her sanctions. In this, the blessed 
Saviour's example is followed. The richest lessons 
for the heart, he adorned and conveyed by means of 
the pleasing images of the lily of the valley, which 
bloomed at his feet, and of the beings of beauty that 
sung over his pathway. Apples of gold he was al- 
ways careful to set in pictures of silver. 
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Christianity acts an important part in reference to 
the prosecution of the practical sciences. To patience 
and earnestness of thought and research, in the evolu- 
tion of facts, the establishment of principles, and the 
application of phenomena to the benefit of society, it 
supplies a new high motive, the great moral interests 
of man. Instead of giving up this whole outward 
world to be a theater of mere wonders for the amuse- 
ment of a few dreamers and abstruse philosophers, 
it tarns it into a scene of gigantic powers, ponder- 
ous machinery, and skillful appliances, to work out 
elements for a purer and more exalted condition of 
society. 

Christianity has a valuable action in another sphere. 
The consciousness of individual independence and 
personal rights, just now represented as being pro<« 
moted by popular and elevated intelligence, it greatly 
augments and confirms. It far more completely sep-* 
aiates and sets up every man upon his own founda- 
tion, more closely environs and invests him with 
inalienable privileges, more deeply impresses him with 
his own capacity and power, more authoritatively and 
urgently charges him with personal responsibility. 
These things, which Christianity enlarges and perfects 
for the individual, constitute the elements and circum- 
stances of the noblest liberty and highest civil char- 
acter of which any member of a community is capa- 
ble. He is made not a subject of authority so much 
as a partner ; not the instrument of a superior will so 
much as a controlling " citizen of no mean country." 
He is not an item of negotiable materiel in the hands 
of the state ; he is an integral portion of the state her- 
self^ a wheel in her machinery, a rope in her rigging. 
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a pilot in her pathway, an owner in her freight 
That all men are, and of right ought to be, free and 
equal, has nowhere so forcible an inculcation as in 
the New Testament. The spirit and teaching of 
every page is, that all alike are involved in transgres- 
sion and condemnation, alike are the objects of inter- 
position and mercy, alike are summoned to duty, alike 
are provided with present good, alike are offered 
membership, happiness, honor, inheritance, hope, and 
home in the family of God. Thus every individual 
of the community Christianity addresses as standing 
on the same level of character and obligation. Thus 
every individual it presents with the grand immunities 
of true liberty and equality. 

For the production of civil order, to which educa- 
tion and intelligence but partially contribute, Chris- 
tianity holds a competent and complete efficiency. 
•"Submission to righteous rule is the prominent lesson 
of the gospel. A meek and quiet spirit, always left 
upon the heart which true religion has benefited, will 
assume the form of proper deference and obedience to 
the powers ordained of God. Moreover, Christianity 
sets up within the heart of every member of society, 
a stricter tribunal than any human government creates, 
and invests it with a wider jurisdiction, and with the 
sanction and effectiveness of a more desirable reward 
and dreadful punishment. In the establishment and 
preservation of subordination and general peace, 
Christianity is a magazine of power, compared with 
which armies and navies, and enactments and penal- 
ties, and all human authorities, are as the pressure of 
vapor against a storm, or a breastwork of straws 
against a sweeping deluge. 
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Cniristianity remores from society wasting and de- 
grading vices, and supplies civilization with produc- 
tive and ennobling virtues. This single accomplish- 
ment will renovate society from its foundations, and 
tuse it to a lofty eminence in worth and power.. As 
a basis for the mercantile and general honesties of 
life, it establishes the principle of perfect equality. 
For the regulation of all the interchanges of friend- 
ship and kindness between man and man, it proposes 
the great law of reciprocity. This acted on intelli- 
gently and conscientiously, there will result quietness, 
assurance, purity, and general happiness, in their 
largest measures. 

Christianity incorporates with society its own great 
spirit of charity. This sits and rules at the helm of 
enterprise, projects and pushes to accomplishment the 
noblest and largest works of humanity. At its bid- 
ding spring up provisions and institutions for the* 
relief of every form of human iU, and the production 
of every form of human good. Under the physical, 
political, intellectual, and moral conditions induced 
by this great spiritual almsgivcr, social prosperity and 
happiness will become like the waves of the sea. 

By the same power, there is introduced into civili- 
zation one ingredient which has a special importance 
in the formation of society at the west. I mean 
homogeneity. The elements to be constructed into a 
social organization here are extremely diverse and 
heterogeneous. This country is settled by emigrants 
fifom every state in our own Union, commingled with 
En^^iahmen, Frenchmen, Swiss, Poles, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Russians, Swedes, Germans, Welsh, Irish, 
Scotch, Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, Afiicans, 
18* N 
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Asiatics. The population is still more divided in 
matters of religion. There are here Congregational- 
ists, Old School and New School Presbyterians, Dutch 
Reformed, German Reformed, Seceders, Covenanters, 
Campbcllites, Methodists, Wesleyans, Dissenters, Old 
and New School Baptists, Two Seed Baptists, Sev- 
enth Day Baptists, Unitarians, Lutherans, Moravians, 
Quakers, Episcopalians, Dunkers, Universalists, In- 
fidels, Mormons, Millerites, Millcnarians, New Lights. 
Christianity, as an element of civilization, (and only 
Christianity,) has power to reduce all these peculiar- 
ities, diversities, and contradictions into a social or- 
ganization, homogeneous, concentrated, harmonious. 
Christianity is first a sympathy, and then a power. 
As a sympathy, it has the quality of universality. It 
knows no boundary but the utmost limit of being — 
of humanity and Divinity, of created intelligences and 
the Creator. For the former, man, its sympathy is 
special. No matter in what nook or corner of the 
world he may be obscured ; no matter of what name, 
or nation, or language, he may be, or to what degra- 
dation he may have fallen ; no matter what errors he 
may have adopted, — wherever there is a man, thither 
does Christianity go with its interest and love. It 
approaches him with a heart outpouring with kind- 
ness, and a hand running over with blessings. It wel- 
comes him out and forth to every good that the Infi- 
nite Father has provided for any of his great family. 
How readily will the diverse population of the west 
mingle and amalgamate, if Christianity shall thus 
mold it into a general contagious sympathy, so that 
heart shall thrill and throb to heart in union, and man 
become a true firiend to man ! 
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Christianity is also a power, as well as a sympathy. 
It transforms, reconstructs. Its subjects are reborn, 
raised from the dead. As, in this resuscitation and 
reorganization, they are fashioned by the same means 
and agencies, reanimated by the same inbreathed 
spirit) they must bear the same essential constituent 
of character. What if our population be, therefore, 
of every kindred, and nation, and tongue, and people 
under the whole heaven ! What if they be of every 
faith, and form, and name, and ritual, and origin! 
What if some be of Paul, some of Cephas, and oth- 
ers of Apollos! They are all one in Christ Jesus. 
Give us, at the west, a civilization which is truly 
Christian ; which begets in every man a sympathy 
with every other man, bond or free. Barbarian or 
Ghreek, Christian or Jew ; which has a full ability to 
mold all human elements into its noble forms, and 
permeate them with its own energetic life ; give us 
this sympathizing, transforming power, and all our 
diversities shall be beautifully harmonized into accord- 
ancy, symmetry, compactness, strength ! I care not 
how gnarled and perverse, when in the original oak, 
were the ribs, and planks, and timbers of the noble 
ship which is riding before me. All is skillfully shaped 
and fitted now, and she is truly a thing of beauty and 
grandeur. I care not of what rude, unshapely forms 
were the blocks of God's temple, when they were 
split out of the primitive quarry. They are perfectly 
squared, and jointed, and befitting, as I see them at 
present ; they raise a structure to the heavens of glo- 
rious proportions. I care not who, what, or how many 
come to the west, if we may but have along with 
them, in its omnipotence, a kind-hearted, remodeling, 
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amalgamating, peace-bearing Christianity. This we 
must have. If it be claimed that any portion of our 
race may exist and prosper without it, certainly here 
the claim will prove to be utterly groundless. There 
is no alternative. Christianity mitst enter into our 
civilization with all its elements, powers, and ameli- 
orations. 

Human society, in its highest condition, has no 
confidence or thrift in business, no securities to pros- 
perity or liberty, no aids to usefulness or progress, no 
remedies for misfortune or ministries to virtue, no 
prevalent justice or controlling internal order, to which 
Christianity is not a grand and chief contributor. 

The infusion of this powerful, indispensable ele- 
ment, Christianity, into western civilization, is the 
noblest duty and privilege of western colleges. In 
order to discharge their obligations, in respect to it, in 
the best possible manner, these institutions, without 
squeamishness, concealment, or fear, must be, and must 
be avowed and known to be, places for the diligent 
inculcation of a spiritual Christianity, as well as the 
truths of science and the graces of literature. I would 
not intimate that th6 Christian religion should be 
brought down from her grand, large designs, from her 
free, broad movements in her own native fields, no 
narrower than the universe, and be compelled to put 
on a strait jacket, and say shibboleth, or sibboleth, as 
dictated ; that she should contract and torture her 
glorious form into any iron frame that bigotry or su- 
perstition may construct ; that in colleges she should 
modify and proclaim her truths and commands ser- 
vilely, after the unimportant peculiarities of any body 
of leUgioniBts. Bat her great principles and procla- 
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mations, her doctrines and injunctions, evolving Grod| 
redemption, probation, eternity, human duties, human 
interests, human destinies, — these arc to be made, 
conscientiously, an elemental part of collegiate instruc- 
tion ; to be laid down as monitory lessons before the 
heart of every student ; to be kept vivid and present 
around his conscience ; to be interwoven into a daily 
influence upon his life. 

And colleges, from the nature of the case, are almost 
shut up to the necessity of making themselves seats 
of religion as well as of learning. Young men can 
not proceed successfully a single step, in their ordinary 
studies, without that subordination, order, docility, 
industry, which depend largely on conscience and a 
sense of religion. No community, no family, no mere 
inan since the fall, was ever governed without religion. 
Men have been restrained, silenced, driven, crushed; 
80 have the elements, so have conflagrations. They 
•were not governed ; in either case, they were simply 
held in durance by iron force. A college is a world ; 
a world with all its active elements of character, its 
burning thoughts, passions, and susceptibilities; a 
world with all its applications to character, its pres- 
sures, lures, and perils. The conservative spirit of 
Christianity must be diflused clean through it, like 
life through a living man, and become an clement of 
all its elements ! The most bland, noiseless, inoflen- 
sive, irresistible of all known agencies, it will secure 
leisure and quiet, and industry and susceptibility, and 
literary progress, as nothing else can. The training 
of the intellect can be conducted, apart from the cul- 
tore of the moral spirit, only by the application of 
mere force, like that which would be required to keep 
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the planets in their paths without the great central 
orb. The separation of religion from collegiate in- 
struction is found such an unnatural violence, and 
such a serious detriment to mental improvement, that 
literary institutions are under urgent motives, among 
their inculcations, to include Christianity ; such a 
separation is, in truth, tearing a sound education 
limb from limb ! Religion and education stand to 
each other as a part to the whole. That should not 
be called education that leaves the moral spirit uncul- 
tivated, any more than that be pronounced a sound 
restoration of the physical man, which has soothed an 
irritation on the skin, and left festerings about the 
bones or suffusion in the brain. The religious objects 
and inspirations, which constantly and every where 
present themselves to students in their inquiries, indi- 
cate the same natural alliance of religion with all 
education. The whole field of thought, the whole 
circle of subjects for research, is full of the exhibitions 
of the Divinity, full of the tokens of his power, of his 
excellence, of his will Every step and inquiry, there- 
fore, lead directly up to the great Object of religion. 
Studies being thus pursued in a vast theater which 
the Almighty fills and occupies, all the mind's labor 
and travel are in the presence and under the light of 
the divine attributes. If the student turn to himself, 
and descend into the depths of his own moral and 
intellectual spirit, he finds God there. If he go out 
of himself, and walk amid the mysteries and gran- 
deurs of nature around, above, beneath him, he finds 
Grod there. The flower at his feet and the starry fir- 
mament speak to him of Grod. The minutest phe- 
nomena in the world of mind, and the sublimest plan 
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of FjroTidence, apeak to him of God. It is the most 
egregious of all absurdities to separate religion from 
ooUeges, when every mental movement and search, in 
the process of an education, brings the pupil full into 
the presence of the great Soul and Life and Light of 
that religion when every object of the mind's exam- 
ination, when every art and science pursued, reveals 
Jehovah, communicates his instructions, announces 
his claims^ Says the French Cousin, " We must lay 
the foundation of moral life in our pupils. We must 
do it by placing religious instruction, that is, to speak 
distinctly. Christian instruction, in the first rank in 
the education of our schools. Leaving to the curate 
or the pastor the care of instilling the doctrines pecu- 
liar to each communion, we ought to impart to our 
scholars a clear and precise knowledge of the history, 
doctrines, and great moral precepts of Christianity. 
We ought to teach our youth that religion which civ- 
ilized our fathers ; that religion whose liberal spirit 
created, and can alone sustain, all the great institutions 
of modem times. The less we desire our schools 
ecclesiastical, the more ought they to be Christian. 
Religion is, in my eyes, the best, the only basis of a 
sound education." It is settled. Colleges must be 
seats of religion, of true, fervent, intelligent religion. 
They must be baptized thoroughly into its faith, its 
purity, its power. 

It remains to contemplate their efficient agency, 
when thus sanctified, in establishing at the west a 
Christian civilization. 

There may be an influence of much value issuing 
firom these institutions directly. Their intelligent re- 
ligions views, their eloquent defense and exposition 
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of the important truths of Christianity, their exem- 
plification of its benevolence and transforming power, 
constitute them great moral lights. A circumstance 
adding importance to them, as sources of sacred illu- 
minations, is their tendency tx) stability and perform- 
ance. Amid all the disturbances of ecclesiastical 
discussion and sectarian collision, amid many vacilla- 
tions in forms of doctrine and church government, 
amid many fanaticisms and depressions in religious 
zeal and fidelity, these institutions are likely to stand 
firm in their integrity, consistent in their labors, ele- 
vated in their piety. Like stars above the clouds and 
agitations below them, they may be expected to shine 
calmly, steadily on, welcoming each successive gen- 
eration to their high and consecrated influences. 

The agency of western colleges in the great work 
of incorporating Christianity into western civilization 
will be most efficiently exerted by means of the men 
whom they educate. These institutions being made, 
as they ought to be, as they must be, seats of pure 
religion as well as of sound learning, a large portion 
of their students will carry out with them into society 
the holy and conservative influences of Christianity. 
Some of their alumni will, from lack of talents and 
enterprise, sink into insignificance. Most of them, 
however, will occupy high places. On these posi- 
tions, religion, embodied in their character, will dis- 
seminate sacred infusions through large communities, 
and at the same time, according to its own nature, 
grow rich by giving, acquire weight by diflusion, 
accumulate life by communicating vitality. "Who, 
therefore, shall set metes and bounds to their moral 
efficiency ? No more can good men firom the colleges 
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be planted on the elevations of the community, with- 
out insinuating through it the most bland and meli- 
orating influences, than suns can be set up in the 
heavens, without radiating warmth and life into the 
chilled vegetation outspread underneath them. Whenj 
charged with public duties, men of religious principle 
and life from the colleges possess a special power for 
good, in consequence of the natural and almost involun^ 
tary respect felt for official station. A pure Christian- 
ity, living and breathing in legislative halls, in courts 
of justice, in the offices of executive and other func- 
tionaries, will descend upon a wide territory of mind,, 
distill itself upon that territory like gentle rains, trans- 
fuse itself through it like vital air through the atmos- 
phere, leave with' it, as elements of Christian civiliza- 
tion, right, blessed sanctifications and permanent 
energies of moral life. 

Western colleges may exert a still more decided 
and powerful influence, in behalf of such a civiliza^ 
tion, by educating many liberal and devout Christians 
for the learned professions. The grand effect is reached: 
in this case by arming with the power of Christianity 
a large amount of good taste, correct opinion, and 
superior intelligence. 

In the practice of the legal profession there is in- 
duced a habit of patient research, a quick and keen 
discernment of character, a rare power of sifting truth 
out from fallacies, contradictions, and crafty disguises, 
an accurate apprehension of human rights and human 
wrongs. Grentlemen of the bar become conservatives 
in society, and resist the recklessness of ignorant inno- 
Tation, the confidence of partial experiment, the effron- 
tery of unauthorized dogmas. No class of men are 
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00 identified with the public interests ; their positions, 
and opinions, and political doctrines, and political pol- 
icy are almost oracular. When their responses are 
announced, we have, politically, the faith and policy 
of the country. Lawyers are in the habit of public 
speaking ; they mingle largely and cordially with the 
people, and catch the public ear and the public heart 
* on a thousand occasions. When, by strict conscien- 
tiousness and unsullied purity, they become identified, 
closely and ardently, with all the religious interests of 
society, what of good may they not accomplish among 
the susceptible elements of western communities I 
Their sound wisdom, good scholarship, respectable 
standing, contact and sympathy with the people, pop- 
ular influence, practical, ready eloquence, these joined 
to high religious worth, and all appropriated actively 
in aid of great social, moral interests, present one of 
the finest examples of human instrumentality ever 
employed for the regeneration of the country. So 
many pious lawyers, therefore, as colleges shall furnish 
to society, will be truly noble contributions to the 
cause of Christian civilization. 

By the education of religious physicians, western 
litemry institutions secure still other allies in the work 
of perfecting a Christian civilization. Nearly the whole 
population is in contact with the medical profession. 
So much of the true religious spirit as is breathed 
into practitioners of the healing art during their col* 
lege life, may be brought to act on the community, 
professionally visited by them, in the most interesting 
and favorable circumstances. The physician comes^ 
not when the spirit is chafed by the collisions and dis- 
appointments of the world, not when the heart is 
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eaten up with a bnming thirst for honor or wealth, 
not when the ear is filled with flattery, or the heart 
sorcharged with worldly pleasure. He comes to men 
when the premonitions of dissolution are about them; 
when earthly hopes are taking leave of them forever; 
when the coffin, the mattock, and the grave are the 
images that terrify the heart; when wealth has no 
power, pleasure no zest, worldly elevation no attrac- 
tion. He comes to men, when, if they themselves 
have escaped, death is invading the circle of their 
friends, and when, perhaps, though recently there be- 
fore, he has returned for another victim. He comes 
when sympathies are excited, the ear is open, the heart 
mellow, prejudice subsided, conscience aroused. Easi- 
ly will a great and useful moral power be exerted in 
these circumstances, especially by one who is offering 
his ministrations to remove pain and dislodge an ene- 
my lurking about the fountains of life. The man 
who has received the antidote of a physical disease 
from his medical adviser can scarcely refuse to respond 
to his representations of the grand infallible remedy, 
provided by divine mercy for deep moral leprosies I 
Like the unseen circulations under ground, which 
nourish luxuriant vegetation above, the religious in- 
fluence of the professors of the healing art, noiseless 
and unobserved, causes to spring up from its quiet 
operations a refreshing, delightful scene of moral life. 
In famishing to the community physicians who, in 
addition to talents and learning, are in their character 
fidr exemplifications of the conscientiousness and trans- 
forming power of Christianity, who are impressive 
advocates of its divinity and its sanctions, who are 
zealoas promoters of conversions to its faith and 
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hopes, colleges will perform another eminent service 
for Christian civilization. 

Western colleges open a still mightier influence in 
favor of a Christian civilization by the education of a 
pious ministry. As it will be a smaller number every 
year who will assume the holy office without a public 
liberal education, and as the east will need most of 
its ministers at home, and superior attractions detain 
them there, western colleges are to be chiefly depended 
upon to supply the ranks of the clergy in the valley 
of the Mississippi. The amount of piety, which, in 
addition to intelligence, these institutions shall intro- 
duce into western pulpits, is, therefore, a matter of no 
ordinary importance. These pulpits are commanding 
positions. They are like impregnable fortifications, 
in no danger of being interrupted and stilled w^hile 
delivering their volleys of truth. It does this profes- 
sion injustice, however, to liken its action to the modes 
of worldly warfare ; its weapons are not carnal. I 
only allege that it is a decided advantage that the 
pulpit is free, and puts forth its holy power unforbid- 
den and unsilenced I Partially as the country is now 
supplied with a ministry, the whole number of ad- 
dresses to the people from the clergy is ten times 
greater than those heard from all other sources what^ 
soever. Were the ranks of the ministry full, and were 
the people gathered into congregations of five hundred 
souls each, there would be not less than one hundred 
and forty-four thousand serious discourses delivered 
in the western valley every week, seven millions two 
hundred thousand every year. Many of these would 
be delivered to docile childhood and to susceptible 
youth ; many to the seriousness and subdued attentioa 
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found at the house of death ; a large number to the 
reverence and expectation assembled in the sanctuary 
un the consecrated Sabbath ; others to a deep and 
general excitability, produced by a special heavenly 
influence. When it is remembered what infinite sub- 
jects and interests are involved in these addresses, 
when it is remembered that whenever, wherever, to 
whomsoever Grod's messenger speaks, he finds an 
undismayed, unhushed conscience has spoken before 
him, has pierced the dull, cold car of transgression, 
has arraigned the criminal, has arrayed the witnesses, 
has given intimations of the awaiting, tremendous 
doom, who shall feel himself able to take measure- 
ment of the power of a holy ministry ? True, it is a 
people dead, thrice dead, in trespasses and sins, to 
which the pulpit brings its messages ; but it preaches 
Him who is himself the resurrection and the life. It 
proposes an omnipotent mercy as the agency to create, 
out of the bones and dust of a universal ruin, a regen- 
erated and sanctified population ! 

There is an additional influence invariably attend- 
ant upon the ministry, which should be included in 
an estimate of the aggregate action of the pulpit on 
civilization,— -I mean the power of the Bible. The 
Scriptares and the ministry are inseparably associated. 
As the servants of Christ carry the sacred volume with 
them, to be the standing letter of their commission, 
the record of their instructions, and the treasury of 
their communications, they will always actively and 
widely circulate it among the people to whom they 
minister. They will introduce it to them as God's 
unsealed, only statute book, God's only communica- 
tion to the revolted, proflering pardon and peace, and 
providing deliverance firom corruption. 
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While, therefore, the ministry directly unsheathes, 
in Jehovah's service, the sword of the Spirit, the same 
sword, under clerical supervision, unsheathes itself in 
the families of a wide population. The servants of 
God in public places discuss, out of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the great doctrines and duties involving the 
government of God and the destiny of man, announce 
its denunciations to the hard-hearted, repeat its tones 
of mercy to the submissive. The Bible passes forth, 
and more privately opens its lessons of wisdom, its 
revelations of God and eternity, to the mechanic in 
his shop, to the merchant at his counter, to the pro- 
fessional man in his office, to the scholar in his study, 
to the family at the fireside, to the sojourner at his 
resting-place. The pulpit and the Bible are never dis- 
severed; they multiply their labors, diiTuse their in- 
structions, do all their works of love on the same 
theater. Like the twin stars in our sky, they move 
and shine always together. A ministry warmed and 
ennobled by the deep springs of an intelligent piety, 
and attended upon the whole field of its exertions by 
Bibles, as ministering spirits to echo and sanction its 
teachings and warnings, exercises a power, in supply- 
ing the elements of a high Christian civilization, as 
incalculable as it is important. From the first insti- 
tution of the priestly office among the Jews, there has 
been no human agency on the earth equal to that of 
the evangelical ministry. A few spirits, it is true, 
emerging out of revolutions and nurtured in storms, 
have seemed, for a time, to possess and exert more 
power. But it has been only for a time. They quickly 
went down with the subsidence of the elements, which, 
in the waxing of the tide, had swept them up to their 
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high places. And even while their dominion and might 
remained, their rule seemed to be the result of a for- 
tuity of advantages rather than of a personal efficien- 
cy, of an accumulation of ignorant physical force, 
rather than of an inherent Omnipotence. 

Besides the regular ministry, there is another army 
of laborers, of clerical character, of equal, or even 
greater influence, to be also chiefly furnished by col- 
leges. They are the projectors, the agents, and the 
advocates of numerous benevolent enterprises. They 
pass over the land like angels of light ; they visit every 
nook and corner, cabin and village, and city. In va- 
rious modes they publish Christianity. They wake 
up its spirit ; they apply its power ; they carry abroad 
the whole encyclopedia of moral remedies ; they set 
in operation the active system of practical religious 
instrumentalities. These self-sacrificing men, pioneers 
of Christian civilization, church recruiting officers, 
Jerusalem's city watch, are wide awake w^hen others 
are asleep ; are pushing the work of salvation while 
others are waiting for a current and a tide to move 
them forward. These revolving and itinerant lights, 
these movers of the imder currents of religious action, 
these file leaders of reformation, are an efficient^ indis- 
pensable adjunct to the general power of the pulpit, 
and therefore to its special efficiency in behalf of a 
Christian civilization. 

" The pnlpit, therefore, (and I name it filled 
With solemn awe, that bids mo well bewaro 
With what intent I touch that holy thing,) 
The pnlpit ... in the sober use 
Of its legitimate, peculiar powers . 
Most stand acknowledged, while the worf^ *^ •^^^^ 
The most important and effectnal guard 
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Support, and ornament of Virtae'f caoae. 

There stands the messenger of tmth : there stands 

The legate of the skies I His theme divine, 

His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him the riolated law speaks ont 

Its tlmnders ; and hy him, in strains aa swaet 

As angels nse, the gospel whispers peaoe. 

He Establishes the strong, restores the weak, 

Beclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart, 

And armed himself in panoply complete 

Of heavenly temper, famishes with arms, 

Bright as his own, and trains by every role 

Of holy discipline, to glorious war. 

The sacramental host of Qod's elect 1 ** 



The entire action and accomplishment of a minis- 
try from the colleges, endued with an elevated piety 
and a high intelligence befitting the holy calling, no 
mind but that of the omniscient One can comprehend. 
The influence which this sacred profession, when full, 
may exert in favor of a Christian civilization, must be, 
both in respect to quality and quantity, all that the 
most intelligent benevolence can desire. 

These three services for the west, the creation of 
eminent scholarship, the improvement and extension 
of primary education, the establishment of a superior 
and Christian civilization, constitute the grand design 
and effort of western colleges. The population of the 
valley of the Mississippi consists of ten millions, of 
which two millions are between the ages of five and 
fifteen. The fulfillment, therefore, on the part of these 
institutions, of their large, noble purpose, in respect 
to superior scholarship, popular instruction, and the 
amelioration of society, would even, at the present 
time, swell into an accomplishment worthy the efforts 
of the most distinguished and phiknthropic minds. 
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Bnt these colleges have a work to do, possessing a 
magnificence and importance greatly surpassing this. 
It is the fulfillment of the same purpose, the introduc- 
tion into the whole country of high intcUigence, excel- 
lent primary schools, and the best civilization, when our 
entire people, instead of ten, shall have grown to twenty, 
forty, eighty millions, and our present two millions of 
children shall have become four, eight, sixteen mil- 
lions. These last number eighty millions of popula- 
tion in the whole, and sixteen millions for our schools 
this wide west will contain within sLxty years ! As 
these multitudes are to dwell on a soil whose produc- 
tivenc^ss has never yet been overstated, and is not else- 
where upon the earth surpassed, they will eventuaUy 
possess sources of wealth and aggrandizement which 
will turn hither the eyes of other nations as well as 
concentrate here the grand vitalities, and develop- 
ments, and energies of our own comitry. In arming 
this immense and growing population, therefore, with 
superior intelligence and a pure Christianity, western 
colleges will have subjected to their influence mate- 
rials and elements of incalculable capabilities, and 
assisted to establish a power such as has rarely risen 
up in our world. Their mission is a great and a holy 
one. The actual sum and value of their beneficial 
influence upon the susceptible millions settled, set- 
tling, and hereafter to be settled here, are too vast to 
be estimated and set down in specific statement. 
Who can foot up the amounts and measures of light, 
and heat, and air, and electricity, of alkalies and acids, 
and oils and nutritious earths, which are employed in 
the evolution and uprearing of the whole gorgeous, 
luxuriant, immense vegetation, living and growing, in 
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summer months, on the face of this broad valley ? 
Arithmetic is baffled ; conjecture is confounded. 
Tnese incalculable and almost illimitable ingredients 
and agencies are a fit and fair image to us of the ele- 
ments and influences which western colleges are to 
aid in furnishing to the multitudes of intelligences 
which shall struggle, and grow, and thrill, and rise, 
and labor upon this vast intellectual and moral thea- 
ter. It were better that our lakes were emptied into 
the sea, our railroads torn up, our rivers and canals 
left dry, our prairies turned to sterility, our bland clime 
changed into northern rigors, than that our colleges 
should be either extinguished or neglected. Our beau- 
tiful land, reposing between grand mountain ranges, 
would become as the valley of the shadow of death ! 
The adversary would spread out his hand upon all 
her pleasant things. The Lord cover her with a 
cloud ; in his anger cast down to the earth her beauty, 
and make her altars desolate. 

Western institutions of learning should enlarge and 
enrich themselves, for influence and accomplishment, 
with an energy and enthusiasm commensurate with 
the greatness and value of the service allotted to them^ 
The west should cherish liberally her colleges, as no- 
ble sources of her life, her honor, her usefulness. May 
she ever have those which are worthy of her confi* 
dence and her love. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF INTELLECT TO RELIGION. 



The value of intelligence and intellectual power to 
individuals and communities has been the theme of 
constant discussion and eloquence in this country 
from the earliest foundation of our institutions. Edu- 
cation has become here a household word. That 
extensive popular instruction and prevalent cultiva- 
tion of the higher branches of learning lie underneath, 
as a large part of the eflfective basis of true liberty, of 
social order, of political eminence, is emphatically an 
American idea. Not more characteristic and national 
are even our scenery, our cities, our manners. Mental 
treasures and mental power open their influences into 
our republican society chiefly through their associa- 
tion with the great social reformer, true Christianity. 
By ministering largely to the potency and the diffu- 
sion among men of this powerful agent, they minister 
most eflfectively to a radical and general regeneration 
of the community. Here is suggested therefore an 
important subject of discnssion, viz., TTie Contributions 
of Intellect to Religion. This is a matter of deep in- 
terest alike to the Christian citizen and the Christian 
scholar. It constitutes a noble justification of the 
large appropriations of liberal-minded Christians to 
the cause of sound learning ; it presents a great and 
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constraining motive to the church to encourage liberal 
studies with a generous and hearty patronage. 

I. A superior understanding is capable of making 
an essential contribution to religion by settling satis- 
factorily its evidences. This is to be done, first, by 
direct argumentation, and then by clearing away all 
opposing objections. These labors, though two in 
name, converge to the same great result, the establish- 
ment of Christians on a " foundation of God," im- 
movable forever. 

The proofs of religion do not lie in relief upon the 
surface, do not force themselves upon observation, do 
not compel conviction. In respect to internal evi- 
dences, it is true, a sincere, full-hearted piety affords 
such assistance to a just appreciation of the value and 
power of reUgious truth as partiaUy to supersede re- 
search and reasoning. So rich in this case is the 
spirit's own experience of the scriptural things of God, 
it either sees no need of following out elaborate argu- 
mentation, or, if such argumentation be followed, it 
admits conclusions with an unusual readiness, satis- 
faction, and heartiness. But the very communities, 
where an establishment of the truth of religion is 
specially important, are always those essentially de- 
ficient in godliness, and of course in needed heart 
responses and confirmations of what Grod has revealed. 
Even in this department of the argument, therefore, 
Christianity must undergo the severest examination, 
and its internal proofs, as well as others, be stated and 
urged by the profoundest skill, and under the forms 
of the fairest logic and the fullest elucidation. 

The direct evidences of religion involve several im- 
portant preliminary discussions. One of these respects 
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the iii'vd aiicl pri)biibilily of cmi/ rovcliitioii rrom 
Heaven. This comprehends elaborate inquiries, phil- 
osophical and historical, in relation to the possible 
and actual influences upon man and society, of all 
other meliorating causes besides a direct divine com- 
munication, as science, literature, government, human 
systems of morality. Another preliminary inquiry 
respects the being of a great First Cause. This in- 
cludes a question in reference to the existence of spirit 
at all. In the direct establishment of the great fact 
that there is an uncreated, independent, eternal Creator 
and Upholder of all things, instruction and proof are 
to be sought from all reasonings and knowledges ; 
from all matter, pebble or planet ; from all mind, in* 
fants' or angels' ; from outward handiworks or interior 
mysteries. Even these matters, merely introductory to* 
the evidences of Christianity, lead into very wide fields, 
and demand much mtellectual acquisition and ability.. 

In proceeding immediately to the evidences estab- 
lishing the Scriptures as a divine revelation, there 
meets us, first, the extensive subject of the genuineness 
and authenticity both of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. This includes a laborious and critical exami- 
nation of many varieties of external proof. It com- 
prehends the question of authorship, and the whole 
subject of language, style, historic coincidence, uncor- 
rupted preservation. 

Next comes the credibility of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. The discussion here embraces the moral char- 
acter of the sacred writers ; their incapacity of being 
deceived or deceiving in relation to the facts which 
they declare; the admission of the same facts by 
tfaonaands, both friends and enemies, who could at 
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once have disproved them if false ; collateral confir- 
mations from natural and civil history, coins, medals, 
and marbles. 

Then follows the great subject of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. This involves an examination of all 
the miracles of the sacred record, in respect to their 
nature, design, and credibility, as also of all Popish and 
pagan pretences to miraculous power. It also involves 
an investigation of the whole body of prophecies in- 
cluded in the sacred volume, along with their dates, 
interpretations, fulfillments. Lastly are the internal 
evidences alluded to as improper to be omitted in the 
discussion. This is no less a subject than the char- 
acter and power of all the doctrines and precepts 
which infinite wisdom and goodness have revealed to 
the world. 

This is but a mere allusion to subject matters claim- 
ing attention in treating the evidences of religion, but 
a rapid reference to general heads, chiefly in the way 
of simple enumeration. Each topic here referred to 
runs out into a great number of subordinate branches, 
and these subordinates have themselves their many 
ramifications. The most insignificant theme of the 
whole has thoughts for a volume. No department of 
human inquiry presents a field of greater width to be 
traversed, and deeper mines to be explored, than the 
Christian evidences. There is no subject which re- 
quires to be more studied, more questioned, more 
argued. To be sifted, canvassed, scrutinized, by the 
most powerful minds of every age, was evidently the 
allotment designed for Christianity by its great An* 
thor. So he intended it should win its way and make 
its triumphs. Desiring for it no alliance with the 
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state, no stipend from the public treasury, no authority 
fifom legislative decrees, Heaven committed iti, in a 
world of enemies, to the sole advocacy of voluntary 
friends. This advocacy is itself an intellectual labor, 
massive and important enough for the mo»t eminent 
talent which divine Providence has already given or 
may be expected hereafter to bestow on the church. 
Whoever reads Warburton, Bentley, Jones, Butler, 
Lightfoot, Watson, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Lardner, 
Marsh, and authors like them, numerous and illustri- 
ous, will be satisfied that the proof of religion demands 
more intense thought, more profound study, more ac- 
caracy and compass of learning, more power of argu- 
ment and illustration, than any other one subject, 
divine or human. The connection of intelligence with 
Christianity, in the matter of its evidences, is there- 
fore indispensable, vital. As the earnest and able 
labors of intellect, in settling the divinity of Christian- 
ity, settle the question of its existence, its acknowl- 
edgment, its power among men, — the value of their 
labors can be measured only by measuring all the 
spiritual good on the earth attendant upon revealed 
religion. There is a vast debt already due from the 
people of God to gifted intellect, for disclosing to them 
what foundations lie immovable underneath their 
Christian faith and their eternal hopes. That debt is 
more likely to be augmented than diminished. So 
long as there shall be believing and devout men of 
increasing zeal, there will be infidels and scoffers wax- 
ing bold and bitter against the truth. Whatever other 
labors of mind shall cease to be needed, therefore, 
these that settle and fortify Christianity can never be 
remitted. Whatever other intellectual achievements 
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may be attempted or neglected, whatever other mental 
victories may be lost or won, the practical achieve- 
ments and victories of mind in the sphere of Christian 
evidences will bear just the importance and value 
which Christianity itself bears as the great regenerator 
of mankind. In the whole grand and protracted 
struggle here on the earth between darkness and light, 
evil and good, they pioneer and assure the immense 
result 

These remarks upon the contributions of intellect 
and learning to Christianity have referred to direct 
proofs, to a settlement of its own foundation, not to 
alleged objections and hostile attacks. Elevated in- 
tellect and intelligence perform another important ser- 
vice in behalf of the Christian evidences by removing 
averred difRculties and repelling assailants. There is 
a good illustration of this service in the successful 
disposition which has been made of a plausible geo- 
logical objection set up against the truth and authority 
of the Mosaic cosmogony. 

The Christian world was startled, a few years ago, 
by the announcement, on the part of geologists, that 
the Scripture account of the creation is an egregious 
mistake ; that Moses has given to the world '^ a fable 
of his own time, a mere tradition of a credulous age." 
The crust of the earth, they confidently asserted, has 
forty successive strata holding vegetable and animal 
remains. In some instances, they inform us, aquatic 
deposits alternate with terrestrial, indicating that in- 
undation and subsidence, a wet and a dry state have, 
at unknown intervals, been made to follow each other. 
Each of these forty strata, it is with no less assurance 
affirmed, could have occupied no less than ten hundred 
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thousand years. This makes the age of the creation 
at least forty millions of years, and the six thousand 
years, as stated in the Bible, no more than " a single 
hour of the almost innumerable centuries" which 
have elapsed since the worlds were made. Even the 
distinguished Babbage was confounded, we are told, 
by these unhesitating assertions of geology, and, aban« 
doning the old interpretations of Moses, was driven to 
the confession that our ability to interpret the Hebrew 
records of the creation is not to be depended on. 
** They are," he states, " like an antique marble, the 
terms of a lost language which we can not hope to 
recover." Powell tells us that " the Mosaic statement 
was intended indeed for an historical narrative and a 
literal history, but is the language of figure and poe- 
try," so that Jehovah, in accomplishing the work of 
creation, is revealed, as in the ritual dispensation, 
" under the veil of apologue and parable." But what, 
then, is to become of the simple faith of the Christian 
world ? If the great mass of believers, lettered and 
unlettered, have been deluded by the apparently per- 
spicuous narrative in the book of Genesis ; if that be 
either an allegory that is inexplicable, or a plain state- 
ment that is false and groundless, what assurance 
have they that any part of the Scriptures is sober, in- 
telligible truth, or a communication from Heaven? 
There is no need of alarm. Whenever religion needs 
from the human mind a service, however great or diffi- 
C5ult, intellects of adequate power appear and perform 
it ; whenever a cloud settles on the pathway of truth, 
a luminary of competent effulgence rises to scatter it 
all away. The unsophisticated people of Grod, a while 
in sore dismay, saw the darkness which was shut down 
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thick before them suddenly taken up and gathered in 
behind them in the face of their pursuers, so that their 
own way was left all opened and clear. Gifted ser- 
vants of the church gave themselves to the interpre- 
tation of the Mosaic narrative, who dissipated the 
obscurity which had been created, and presented the 
whole subject to the believers in the Bible, in a form 
most intelligible, luminous, and satisfactory. The 
exposition of the scriptural account of the creation, 
now alluded to as an entire removal of the modem 
geological objection, is concerned chiefly with the true 
import and relation of the first two verses of Genesis. 
The sacred volume sententiously opens : " In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth." 
Here is the immense announcement, that at some 
epoch "in the flow of infinite duration," at some 
point not revealed, having an eternity previous to it, 
'" so much of this world as first had existence came 
into being solely by the wisdom, the will, the power 
of the one and only God." " In the beginning God 
'Created the heavens and the earth." The great act as 
here declared was no modeling, no second forming, no 
ilesignating to a special purpose, but in the full and 
proper sense a creation — literally, without preexistent 
materials, a creation. 

The second verse, in sublime simplicity, adds, " And 
the earth was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep." Here it is pertinent 
and important to inquire. What is the connection of 
this statement with the previous one, of an actual, 
original creation ? Hebrew scholars are all familiarly 
aware that the particle standing between the two an- 
nouncements rendered and may be copulative, or 
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disjunctive, or continuative. Some competent phi- 
lologist who has examined the sacred text assures his 
readers, that on the first two leaves of the Hebrew 
Bible the word is translated thus, but, now, also. 
A most natural, fair, legitimate version of both pas- 
sages, therefore, is this : " In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth, but the earth was 
formless and void." At one epoch, in the infinite past 
never to be revealed or known, came the visible cre- 
ation from the omnipotent hand of Jehovah : at 
another epoch, comparatively recent, where the scrip- 
tural narrative begins, the earth was in a condition 
of disorganization and ruin. The next and third 
great fact in this history is, that in six natural days 
Grod renewed, readjusted, improved the earth and the 
heavens, for the residence and happiness of man, a 
more intelligent and dignified inhabitant than had 
ever before occupied it. How long a period elapsed 
from the proper creation as stated in the first an- 
nouncememiy to the waste and desolation stated in the 
second, out of which arose the munificent arrange- 
ments of the six days of almighty power, we have no 
information. Between these two points there might 
have revolved millions, tens of millions, or even hun- 
dreds of millions of years. Be it so then that geolo- 
gists are right in their judgment, that the present 
mineralogical constitution of the earth must have 
resulted from the working of unnumbered and almost 
incalculable centuries. We point them to this im- 
mense interval to which neither God nor man has 
stated the boundary. We allege that here was room 
and facility for all the changes which are alleged to 
have been wrought. There is nothing in the divine 
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record to forbid the supposition that they were then 
effected, but every thing to permit it Doubtless that 
unmeasured tract was largely occupied with produc- 
tion and deposition, submersion and elevation, the 
extinction of some races of plants and animals to 
leave their impressions, the creation of others to fol- 
low them. These successive cycles of growths and 
decays, of formations and re-formations, assisted un- 
questionably to fit the world for the higher order of 
physical life and of sentient being for which it seems 
to have been designed. No less probably did there 
accumulate, in subterranean recesses, coal, metals, and 
other materials for the denser population of the later 
and millennial centuries of the world. It seems well, 
wise, worthy of Grod, during those previous ages 
alluded to, thus to hoard up treasures for an exalted 
race of beings afterwards to be created ; as also, when 
in fullness of time his noblest creature was actually 
formed, to make for him a fair and fitting residence 
by reducing the world to a more perfect order, to a 
higher illumination, fertility, and beauty than it had 
ever known before. 

Where, now, is the triumph of geology over the 
truthfulness of the Scripture history of the creation ? 
The sublime and graphic narrative of Moses is re- 
tained with its most simple and obvious interpreta- 
tion, and yet a space of untold ages found, sotficient 
for all the stratification, deposition, upheaving, disso- 
lution, which students of nature profess to have dis- 
covered in the crust of the earth. 

This is a single instance in which, in a pressure and 
an exigency, the learned friends of religion have rallied 
and risen in power to her aid ; in which intellect has 
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met intellect, research met research, science met sci- 
ence, and thereby ^he Bible been rescued from the 
polluting hand and calumnious breath of the infidel 
and profane, and a new volume of light been gathered 
from the collision upon its great and sacred truths. 
Constant service, of a similar character, is urgently 
demanded of all strong, educated minds devoted to 
the defence of religion. The Scriptures are exposed 
to all the insidious thrusts, the bold misrepresentation, 
the ingenious sophistry, the venomous sarcasm of 
which the most perverted and powerful intellects are 
capable. They are also exposed to be rejected by 
great numbers in consequence of objections which act 
covertly and silently on the mind and heart. What 
doubting men are hot able to substantiate as actual 
difficulties of revelation, they hesitate to speak of, but 
nevertheless leave lying secretly in their minds un- 
solved to undermine and shake their faith to its foun- 
dations. It is not easy to measure the value of those 
researches, arguments, illustrations which, after the 
truth of religion has been settled solidly by direct 
proofs, then solve and clear away the pretended ab- 
surdities and imperfections arrayed against it by sneers, 
insinuations, and open allegations. Through such 
intellectual contributions Christianity goes to an infi- 
del world with new invincibility — to Christians, un- 
lettered as well as others, with a fresh assurance not 
only that there is an immovable rock underneath them, 
but that no hostile endeavors shall ever be able to 
force them from their solid foundation. 

11. Learning may bring important aid to Chris- 
tianity by the exposure and removal of the erroneous 
systems of faith and counterfeit forms which ever at- 
tend its promulgation. 
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The first efTort against religion, just now considered, 
was designed to destroy it outright by invalidating, 
directly or indirectly, the proofs adduced of its divine 
origin and character. Other endeavors, no less formi- 
dable and violent, are made to alloy its crystal purity, 
to mutilate its majestic form, to obscure its perfect 
light, to debase its glorious doctrines, to sink its infinite 
claims, to diminish its supreme authority. 

Christianity has been often deeply vitiated and 
marred by the modelings and tingings of false and 
visionary systems of philosophy. The indefensible 
novelties and theories of philosophical speculations, 
attractive by an obscurity taken for profoundness, im- 
pressive by a mysterious nomenclature, taken for an 
extraordinary originality, have generally first deceived 
even their enthusiastic authors and advocates them- 
selves. Then, under the bold impulse of personal 
confidence, and the quenchless ardor of personal sin- 
cerity, they push their erroneous and mischievous 
reasonings into every department of religious opinion. 
These false philosophies gain the more believers and 
become the more dangerous in consequence of their 
studied and boasted alliance with many fundamental, 
revealed, endeared truths. Suspicion is in this way 
laid asleep, and the most absurd and ruinous dogmas, 
because linked with principles precious to the heart, 
are extensively swallowed without struggling or fear. 

The ideal philosophy, numbering among its believ- 
ers some of the most distinguished of modern meta- 
physicians, as presented by Kant^ Fichte, and others, 
sets out with the great, noble truth, that the thinking 
element in man is an existence which, though lodged 
in a physical firame, dwells in its own principles of 
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life, action, and duration, isolated and independent. 
This is a glorious philosophy, exclaim its disciples. 
In making the spirit an essence, an energy, a being 
irrespective of the body, it makes it a true divinity 
within us. The next allegation, no less honorable and 
elevating to our spiritual nature, is, that the soul, be- 
side an endowment of independent powers, is capa- 
ble of thoughts and emotions entirely foreign to the 
senses and to the material world. This is by far a 
greater exaltation. The spirit of man is now pre- 
sented clean, high and superior above '^ all the gross- 
ness, all the fluctuations, all the dissolutions" of mate- 
rial things. Change and perish the heavy elements 
about it as they may, itself, a richer and nobler exist- 
ence, pursues its inquiries and happiness in a sphere 
exclusively its own. This captivating idealism ad- 
vances another step in its speculations. The soul, so 
independent of the body, so foreign and superior in 
many of its feelings and thoughts to the senses that 
minister to it and the materiality in the midst of which 
it lives, possesses, it asserts, innate thought**, " thoughts 
before and without thinking," in other terms, innate 
knowledge, "knowledge before and without study- 
ing." This is an ascription of attributes to the spirit- 
ual man, decidedly and broadly in advance of the 
previous bold liberality. Here this plausible, insinu- 
ating system waxes utterly fearless, and from these 
premises, regarded by it as high vantage ground, leaps 
to a hazardous and fatal conclusion. The little wprld 
within, constituted of elements so rich, so independ- 
ent, so powerful, so original, so self-living, and self- 
advancing, it positively alleges, is itself all that is 
really existence. The external world, it assumes, is 
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only forms of what exists in the mind, so transferred 
by a beautiful fancy as to appear an outward scene. 
The reality of nothing, it is maintained, can be proved, 
save our own minds. Objects without are inferences 
deduced from intellectual phenomena, and exist solely 
as mental affections. The philosophy of Cousin is 
of the same school, with some modifications. This 
writer admits the existence of things external, but 
insists strenuously that there is but one substance in 
the universe, and no substantial distinction between 
God, man, and the material world. Thus the French 
philosopher, notwithstanding some juster previous 
opinions, arrives at the same position which the Ger- 
man metaphysicians had reached before — cold, deso- 
late, unmitigated pantheism. Consistent with their 
peculiar reasonings, Kant and Fichte assert that we 
neither know nor believe any thing of God separately 
and independently of our own minds, and that the 
Divinity is nothing more than mind, considered abso- 
lutely and not individualized in any particular being. 
Cousin, as just stated, sees no distinction between 
God, man, and gross, dead matter ! This teaching is 
more than pantheism. It is dark, absolute atheism. 
It shuts the Creator out of his own world. We had 
thought ourselves with exalted emotions, evermore, 
in the impressive presence of his great, infinite attri* 
butes. But this dreamy, infidel idealism annihilates 
him ; extinguishes all his sublime glories ibrever. 

There is another philosophy, the direct opposite of 
this, which affirms that matter is the only real exist- 
ence, mind only the principle of animal life, "or simply 
a refined faculty of the body, and the universe, there- 
forCi nought but an assemblage of the forms and 
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properties of matter. Hume and Helvetias are emi- 
nent among the advocates of this gross and infidel 
materialism. Condillac, a modified disciple of this 
school of reckless philosophizing, rather dogmatizing, 
first having planted himself upon the great doctrine 
of Locke, that sensation or reflection is the source of 
all our knowledge, jumps to the position at a single 
bound, that sensation comprehends man's whole ber 
ing ; that his intellectual faculties are modes of sensa- 
tion, and all his perceptions and affections nothing 
more than sensations themselves. Man, according to 
this dreaming, morally and intellectually, is, in reality, 
the creation of this outward world. Any inanimate 
figure once endowed with susceptibility of sensation, 
even less than that of a polypus or an oyster, by the 
action of external objects in favoring positions and 
circumstances, will become, without any other aid, a 
Newton, a Bacon, a Locke. The inspiration of the- 
Almighty to breathe a spirit into man is superseded. 
Humanity is an irresponsible machinery — a favored 
lump of organized matter. The world is unpeopled.. 
Immortality is extinguished. 

The destructive influence of such reckless theories- 
and speculations can neither be calculated nor con- 
ceived. They are deeply tincturing the philosophy 
and faith of our age. They have stolen to our fire- 
sides, and succeeded, to some degree, in giving charac- 
ter to the religious meditations and frame of spirit of 
the people of God themselves. Their tendencies and 
results on the irreligious world God only can compre- 
hend 

These wild systems are constantiy putting on new 
phases and new names. In every form assumed* 

21 p 
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however, they claim to be angels of light Whenever 
doubted of, in consequence of their strangeness of 
visage, they are at once assorted to be new orders of 
angelic visitants which have never before descended 
to our world. All these unsound and destructive 
teachings, whatever their claims to originality and 
truth, must be met, and theu" real character and preg- 
nant mischiefs be fully laid open. It is the function 
of intellect and learning to hold up the brilliancies of 
truth to such errors and absurdities ; if they walk in 
open day, to reveal the mask by which their true vis- 
age is hidden ; if they lurk in dark comers, to follow 
them with a light clear enough to expose their rotten- 
ness, and uncover the processes of their deleterious 
influence. It is not enough that cultivated and gifted 
minds attempt counteraction and cure when, having 
widely prevailed and injured, ruinous opinions forct 
themselves upon their attention. Intellectual mix- 
tures, at the moment of being offered to a credulous 
and incautious generation, must, by analysis, have 
their vices detected and exposed. As guardians of 
the public safety, these minds may exercise even an 
earlier vigilance. They may examine the shelves of 
our metaphysical apothecaries throughout, and labd 
every noxious and deadly article poison, before it goes 
abroad on its work of evil. For this they are entirely 
competent as well as responsible. Let them, there- 
fore, meet every new dogma and philosophy at its 
birth, and attend it to the threshold of its public ck^ 
culation. Let them make men aware what specula- 
tions are seeking to enter their parlors, to find their 
way to the side of Locke and Edwards in their libra- 
ries, to mingle themselves in the imnistzatioiiB of tbd^ 
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pulpits. For this gaardianship of men against dan- 
gerous intellectual impositions, properly committed to 
talents and learning, there is no other possible pro- 
vision. Invaluable, wholly indispensable, therefore, 
are their contributions against the many stealthy errors 
which, under the guise of a fair philosophy, threaten 
the deep and ruinous debasement of Christianity. 

Christianity has also been frequently perverted and 
deteriorated under the two great counterfeits, formal- 
ism and fanaticism. The golden calf worship of 
Horeb, and the service of strange fire by Nadab and 
Abihu, were early instances of these corruptions. No 
one appetency has ever appeared in human society 
stronger than that which has existed to the one or the 
other of these debasements of religion. Though ap- 
parent opposites, they are nearly allied, and as substi- 
tutes for evangelical faith and practice equally to be 
deprecated. Fanaticism is composed of spiritual 
fervors, elevations, reverences, abstractions, sentimen- 
talities. . It is not so much calm, clear gushings out 
of a deep wellspring of holiness in the interior of 
the soul, as flashes and impulsions on the surface. 
It is not so much a reasonable, inextinguishable 
love toward God and man, as a pleasing, cherished 
ecstasy, confined to the heart where it has been 
awaked. It is more faithful to the suggestions of its 
own enthusiasm than to its sacred obligations. It 
seems often more ready to cross wide seas to make 
one proselyte, than to save a whole community at 
home firom eternal death. It seems more fervent in 
prayer for an angelic visit and Heaven's endorsement 
of a fiavorite dogma, than for divine forgiveness, the 
indwelling of the Spirit, and personal sanctifioation. 
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The man of fanaticism, deeming himself the special 
and privileged favorite of heaven, the chosen of God 
to see visions, dream dreams, and receive revelations, 
is much blown up with spiritual pride, self-confidence, 
immense expectations, but much and alarmingly want- 
ing in grace and ripeness for the kingdom of God. 

Formalism is the natural offspring of fanaticism. 
Our sum of excitability being quickly exhausted by 
extravagant enthusiasm, the moral system sinks to 
lethargy, just as debility follows fever ; just as cold- 
ness of heart to actual wretchedness succeeds ext^ao^ 
dinary sensibilities in behalf of fictitious woe. The 
spirit, after flaming, fanatical zeal, being left calloas 
and petrified, outward religious services will be neces- 
sarily soulless forms. The grand defect of formalism 
is the same as in fanaticism, a destitution or exceed- 
ing depression of real godliness. Piety fainted or 
quite extinct, all the rest is ceremonial inevitably, as 
the juices ebbing, or wholly gone, our tree is a dry 
form. It is true also that men, in consequence of 
being painfully sensible of interior deficiency, make 
active and eager search after some imposing externals 
and physicals as a pacification to the conscience. 
Wherever the tendency is to the outward as a substi- 
tute for piety, nearly in the proportion of men's depar- 
ture fi-om the healthy, inner glow of godliness will be 
their adoption of ostentatious observances, just as we 
thicken our exterior costume when we recede firom the 
fire. Formalism is attended by a peculiar metaphysi- 
cal style of thinking and of religious inculcation. 
Metaphysics are fled to, in the absence of a true in- 
ward life, in order to escape the law of the Lord, which 
is exceeding broad, in order, amid unintelligible subtle* 
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ties, to hide away from the frowning visitations of the 
Almighty. In the same way diplomatists escape a 
present submission, or an impending vengeance, by 
inexplicable discriminations and mazy discussions of 
right 

The two great instances of fanaticism and formal- 
ism are paganism and Papacy. But unfortunately 
these are not the only instances. In every place upon 
the earth where religion has had a settlement, in every 
condition to which religion has yet attained, there has 
been reckless enthusiasm, artificial fire, zeal without 
knowledge, as also excessive reliances upon forms, 
garniture, physical sanctity. Both these corruptions 
pervade all religious communities at the present time, 
and are Working moral evils great and fatal. One is 
a scorching flame, the other is a shivering cold. What 
that is green or living of the fairest spiritual scene will 
be likely to remain without blight or injury from their 
presence ? Assuming, as do their counterfeits, to oc- 
cupy among men the place of true religion, to breathe 
her benign spirit, to possess her elements of power, and 
to bear her ^easury of blessings, unless their heartless- 
ness and impotency are made to be distrusted and 
abandoned, little can be done to bring men under the 
legitimate, transforming influence of a scriptural faith, 
piety, and worship. Why should they flee to the true 
ark who deem themselves in a sound ship already ? 
How shall true coin be made to circulate, so long as a 
spurious currency is permitted to subserve the pur- 
poses of exchange? It is indispensable that these 
false and destructive substitutes for religion be swept 
dean away, and the ground be left free for all the ac- 
complishments of power and mercy within the reach 
of a true evangelicism. , 
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Mind in its best endowments is able to render here 
an invaluable service. Much to be relied on for the 
removal of fanaticism and foimalism, it will be in- 
stantly decided in the encouragement of all that tends 
to give health, depth, and vigor to existing religious 
susceptibility and piety. A large intelligence has de- 
cidedly such a tendency. Sound, able thinkers will 
be likely to preserve that calm, profound, equable, in- 
tense condition of the moral affections which must act 
strongly to secure themselves against a superstitious 
and spurious Christianity. ,The fact that a corrupted 
faith and worship sometimes have carried captive tal- 
ents and learning, does not prove talents and learning 
not conservative, only not resistlessly so. Besides, 
self-preservation, good, ripe minds may be to wide 
communities the source of a general mental cultiva- 
tion and liberal mindedness, which serve strongly to 
resist and remove tendencies to ecclesiastical delu- 
sions. Such minds have in their power other forces 
against this drift of society towards extravagant fire 
and icy cumbrousness. They can moderate, rectify, 
guide. On the principle of preoccupation and substi- 
tution, they can offer to combustible zeal and staid 
ceremoniousness, objects and services which are suf- 
ficiently exciting, arousing, regular, imposing, at the 
same time that they are truly pure, philanthropic, and 
ennobling. Christianity has glories and duties suiting 
such a purpose perfectly. As a dogma, a principle, a 
faith once delivered to the saints, it is not a body of 
cold facts and dry mathematical verities, but a system 
of doctrines and announcements possessing momen- 
tous, thrilling, unutterable, infinite interest. As a 
practice, a worship, and an affection, it is not a mat- 
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ter of frigid and measured legalities, reverences, phar- 
isaisms, but a spontaneous life, an ever-breathing devo- 
tion, a whole-hearted benevolence. If in this its own 
warm, spiritual, exalted character, the religion of the 
Bible be presented, it may take up and appropriate to 
the noblest purposes most, if not all, the formal and 
fanatic material which exists in a community. This 
would be avoiding an explosion by opening an ampler 
chamber for the urgent clement, an overflow of banks 
by making a more capacious channel for the current. 
This would be dissuading from reliance upon the im- 
age and the shadow, by showing the original and the 
substance. Whenever men's susceptibilities to the 
beautiful, the sublime, the pure, have been skillfully 
ministered to by fair representations of the infinite. 
grace and glory investing the objects and truths, the 
duties and hopes of religion, a false relish for the su- 
perficial and gorgeous without, and the visionary and 
ecstatic within, have been vastly discouraged. 

Let religion be set forth, therefore, by its learned 
firiends as it is, a great light, and life, and power. Let 
it be carried by them into the hearts of men as an in- 
spiration and a resurrection, so as to leave there a 
feeling soul " under the ribs of death." Let the cold 
and drowsy be made to feel it all about them as some- 
thing which shines, sparkles, warms, awakes ; the en- 
thusiastic and impetuous, as something which bends 
the spirit to penitence for sins, insists on a full sancti- 
fication, moves to live soberly, righteously, and godly. 

The last remark in reference to living righteously 
and godly suggests that an injunction of earnest re- 
ligious activities, by the guardians of a pure Chris- 
tianity, will act as a valuable remedy against fanati* 
dsm and formalism. None disposed at all to religion 
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are satisfied with mere faith and feeling. Without 
efficient service there is a painful consciousness of 
deficiency and a consequent strong longing and im- 
pulsion towards either actual or outward doing, the 
semblances and accompaniments of outward doing, 
or, in lack of these, an additional quantity of soul rev- 
eries and sallies of passion. If great labors for human 
good are not made to occupy, and absorb, and gratify 
men, they will become greedy of rituals, and robes, 
and processions, and bodily subserviencies, and ^ost 
visits, and supernatural illuminations, and spiritual 
ecstasies. Let the abettors of an unconrupted religion 
learn a lesson here, and undertake to satisfy the noble 
thirsting of the human spirit for action and accom- 
plishment, by making men conscious under what an 
accumulation of obligations they live to employ every 
power possessed and attainable in promoting great, 
solid utilities around them. Let them seek to set men 
alive to the construction of society in nobler forms, to 
the awaking of masses of sleeping intellect, to self- 
sacrifices for the banishment of sins and woes, to the 
creation of a rich scene of moral life and heavenly 
righteousness. 

Let those inclined to become formalists and fanatics 
be urged to undertake a voyage of peril and shipwreck 
with Paul, to make a " circumnavigation of charity " 
with Howard, to spend days and nights in the deep, 
to plunge into infected atmospheres, to visit the sick 
and minister to the needy at the imminent risk of life ; 
let them be pushed into sweating labors, until they see 
appearing under their own hand truth and honor, in- 
dustry and thrift, enterprise and advancement, educa- 
tion and benevolence, godliness and worship— -tiieir 
im&varable tendencies will have totally vmniiihed, like 
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incipient iniasmas, the moment the underlying ex< 
halant waters are flowed briskly off to the irrigation 
of thirsty fields. Our missionary, tract, Bible, and 
other eleemosynary movements are grand instrumen- 
talities against superstitions in religion. Who ever 
heard of a stanch, zealous operator in these great 
charities, or a missionary seated at the foot of the 
cross, to offer light and life to fellow-men in the mid- 
night of paganism, growing into a formalist or a fanatic ? 
Even the Jesuit himself, though stereotyped into both 
long before he sets forth on his mission, has his pecu- 
liarities greatly meliorated in his new circumstances. 

By the methods here suggested ; by direct earnest 
encouragement of a sincere lifelike godliness ; by the 
active diffusion of a large and liberal intelligence ; by 
unfolding to an excitable world an exciting Chris- 
tianity of great grandeurs, great illuminations, great 
ardors; by arousing mankind forth to all practicable 
activities, sacrifices, accomplishments — by these and 
other means not alluded to, intellect and learning may 
make truly important and munificent contributions in 
behalf of an uncorrupted religion. 

III. Intellectual acquisition and power contribute 
essential assistance in giving religion influence on 
man and society. 

This aid is rendered in the first place by promoting 
a fuller understanding and appreciation of divine 
truth. Of the vast and infinite things of Christianity, 
there will be a large and clear apprehension, other 
things being equal, in proportion as the mental facul- 
ties are expanded, invigorated, instructed. The minds 
of La Place and Bowditch, in their tender childhood, 
were incapable of the notion of such a globe as 
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Jupiter. The figures which represent its circumference, 
and diameter, and superficies, through feeble capacity, 
could convey to them no adequate conception of so 
immense a world. But in the maturity of their pow- 
ers, those mathematicians weighed that orb as in a 
balance. They measured it as they would their own 
paternal acres. Among the innumerable bodies which 
people the regions of space, it was almost as familiar 
to them as a geological specimen upon a shelf of their 
cabinets. So the great system of religious truth 
comes to be opened and apprehended as the mental 
powers wax in maturity and strength. It is not the 
more profound and exalted themes alone of which 
this is true. There is not one subject of Christianity 
that does not reveal a more precious wealth, as a more 
keen and penetrating vision is turned upon its interior 
depths. Many, in their closer surveys of the Bible, 
have found pearls, apples of gold set in pictures of 
silver, upon that familiar ground over which their 
minds had continually passed without fixing upon a 
single jewel. Such truths as these — Grod is a Spirit; 
the law of the Lord is perfect ; Christ died for sin- 
ners ; the dead shall be raised ; there shall be no night 
there, for the Lord God giveth them light — such 
truths often appear to the superficial biblical reader as 
commonplace, spiritless, worn bare of all impressive* 
ness, like ofi>told proverbs ; but to profound thought 
and inquiry, to an enlarged understanding, they develop 
a life, and a light, and a breadth, and a fullness, and 
a sublimity, and an opulent meaning sufficient for the 
ndnd of the archangel. Should the aeronaut attempt 
to rise and look into one of the planetary' orbs, the 
disk and circumference of the luminary would, as he 
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diew neareTi oonstantly expand and grow brilliant to 
his eye. So heavenly truth unfolds her great nature 
and splendors to the student, devoted and venerating, 
who pushes his intellectual powers farther and farther 
into the sanctuary of her inner elements. The great, 
penetrating mind of Edwards probably appreciated 
much of the wonders of redemption, when he died, 
18 many of the spirits whom he found in heaven 
Hinging the song of the Lamb. To the holy enthusi- 
asm of his great and unrivaled understanding, the 
exalted theme continually, as he studied, opened up 
immenser, diviner glories. To the scriptural Payson, 
fiuniliar with celestial things^ the declaration, ^ There 
is no night there, for the Lord God giveth them light,*' 
was well nigh, it may be, at his departure as full of 
ridi and glorious meaning as it was to the angels 
waiting at his pillow to conduct his spirit home. His 
earnest, expansive, up-traveling thoughts had dwelt on 
the eternal illumination proceeding from the heavenly 
tiirone, in contrast with the physical and spiritual 
gloom of the present scene, until in holy rapture he 
was canied out of himself, so as to seem almost as 
much acquainted with heaven as with earth. 

In the same maimer does every prominent doctrine 
of revelation discover truthfulness, interest, impor- 
tance, in proportion to the reach and power of the in- 
tellect employed upon its examination. That enlarged, 
stiengthened intellect should thus augment man's ap- 
preciation of Christianity occurs on the simplest prin- 
ciple possible—- the advance of appraisement on the 
development of new values. It is pleasant to know 
that, while more adequate apprehensions of the beauty 
and power of religion invariably reward the vigorous 
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employment of great intellectaal fiEicalties, the field 
of divine truth is large enough and rich enough for 
those faculties at their highest possible power, at their 
farthest practicable advancement. Christianity comes 
to men with rich interior excellences, and with glori- 
ous exterior revelations, which none by sesurching can 
find out unto perfection, and which to the profoundest 
human inquirer are a depth ever deepening, a light 
ever waxing, a divinity ever diviner. They who seek 
the invigoration and enlargement of their intellects, 
for the sake of entering personally into intenser radia- 
tions of sacred light, and of introducing themselves 
to a higher transforming religious power, act under 
the influence of a truly exalted motive. 

But few feel the impulse of this grand, high induce- 
ment. While Religion stands illustriously revealed — 
while presented to the world are her immense truths, 
her full treasury of divine influence, her luminous 
instructions from nature, providence, and the Bible, 
her munificent arrangements for the immortal hopes 
and infinite happiness of man — the majority of the 
population of even Christian lands, under an unnerv- 
ing palsy and deep slumber of intellect, grope on 
almost unaware of the full religious light and vast 
heavenly power which are provided for them — almost 
unblessed by either. Whoever assists to recover and 
elevate mind, so that it shall att^n a superior under- 
standing, and deeper enjoyment of the true elements 
and purposes of Christianity, has done a service like 
that which opens the eyes of the blind man upon the 
before unknown glories of this outward creation ; like 
that which conducts untutored pupilage, never before 
beyond the few bright points on our nocturnal sky. 
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&r out among fhe vast, brilliant, innumerable orbs 
composing the stellar universe of modern astronomy. 
He performs an infinitely higher service. Unwaked, 
unthinking intellect he opens upon a far grander and 
wider field, upon spiritual creations, designs, conse- 
quences, illuminations, beatitudes, infinities, perfec-^ 
tions, which reduce to perfect insignificence this whole- 
physical system of things, bear though it does the 
impress of the great Maker's hand. Intellect and 
religion ought never to be disjoined. While the latter 
is acknowledged and received for its divine excel- 
lences, let the former be reverenced for its capacity 
to explore and appreciate them. 

Besides assisting to a more adequate appreciation* 
of Christianity, increased vigor, furniture, and refine- 
ment of the mental faculties contribute important aid 
in giving religious truths and precepts power on man 
and society. This they do by opening acciwate and 
intelligent views of human character, mental and 
moral, as also by furnishing a nice perception of the 
true modes of reaching and molding it. 

In every effort at influence, it is as important to» 
understand the nature of the materials to be acted on 
as it is the capacities of the agency relied on for the 
result. A successful inculcation of religion as imper- 
atively requires a full knowledge of man, the subject 
of influence, as of the treasury of divine truth, the 
source of influence. The business of making Chris- 
tianity effective upon men is essentially the busi- 
ness of education — education in one of its highest 
departments. As in all other teaching, therefore, so 
here, a great radical qualification is a thorough ac> 
quaintance with the intellectual and moral powers 
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which are to receive religious nutrition and training, 
as also a special tact in feeding, guiding, advancing 
them. Religion, beyond any other subject of inquiry, 
has its mysteries, its unrevealed, and to finite minds 
in this present world unrevealable objects, operations, 
purposes. In order to prevent a waste of intellect in 
fruitless researches, all teachers of religion need so to 
study and measure our mental faculties as to be able 
to lay down the boundaries beyond which it is imprac- 
ticable for them to advance. 

In the present as well as former ages, time and 
mental energies incalculable have been employed 
upon ethical and theological speculations in the form 
of attempts to sound the unfathomable, ascend the 
inaccessible, explore the undiscoverable. To conduct 
men amid the sublime doctrines of religion, hard to 
be understood, to open them into the immensities and 
glories of divine things just where and just so far as 
they have strength to go and power of vision to see, 
powerful and judicious minds are entirely indispensa- 
ble. Such minds, by means of their knowledge of the 
capacity of the pupil intellects committed to them, 
and by means^ of their skill in conducting their inqui- 
ries, will clear a pathway through many profound 
speculations, and over many high tracts of thought, 
where otherwise they would have been in thick dark- 
ness and confusion. Thereby will they make them 
possessors of many rich, lofty, and momentous truths, 
which without this assistance would never have been 
attained. Religious instructors and guides must be 
. accurate and skillful mental philosophers. Preposter- 
ous it would be, in the business of secular education, 
to send dispensers of knowledge abroad so ignorant 
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of the popular mind as to propose the docfcrine of 
fluxion when they onght to teach the multiplication 
table ; to unfold celestial mechanics when they ought 
to acquaint men with the value and relation to them- 
aelves of the simplest laws and agents of nature. 
Equally absurd would it be for Christian educators to 
attempt religious inculcations without such a deep 
insight into roen, and such a teaching skill, as shall 
enable them to discourite their holy lessons with in- 
genious adaptations to intellectual capacity and spirit- 
ual want, and also with most luminous and attractive 
ehicidations. Nothing less can make these lessons 
understood, welcome, powerful, transforming. 

The teachers of religion should be able moral phi- 
losophers, skillful anatomists of the human heart, pro- 
found stadents of human obligations. Men have 
their religious prejudices and religious idiosyncrasies. 
These are by no means to be countenanced or cher- 
ished; bnt, in order to bring religion into full and 
legitimate action upon those under their influence, 
moat be carefully studied and consulted. One class 
of men, in consequence of a peculiar pride of intel- 
lect, are wholly impregnable to religion by any ad- 
dfCBS, however powerful, made to their understanding. 
No logic, human or scriptural, can force a passage to 
their consciences. But through their hearts these 
persons may be the most quickly and easily accessible 
of all to whom the advocate of divine truth brings 
his messages. The moment their sensibilities are 
appealed to, the full depths of their spirit arc opened 
in living warmth to all the announcements and claims 
of Ood. There is an opposite description of men, 
who are capable of being influenced almost solely 
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through their mental facilities. To be dictated to and 
ruled by any thing so inflammable, and variable, and 
ungovernable as human feeling, they regard as un- 
manly — ignoble. They bow only to unimpassioned 
intellections, to sober, solid thought, to clear, pure 
reason. 

The former of these classes thirst for the pathetic 
rather than the deliberative, the practical rather than 
the theoretical Their souls are a life rather than an 
existence, an excitement rather than a character. An 
hour at the cross originates in them a more effective 
impulse to duty than all the philosophizing upon the 
atonement ever given to the world. A brief experi- 
ence of the joy and profit of the sincere worship of 
God is more valued by them than libraries of meta- 
physical theology concerning the divine attributes. 

The latter of these classes are at home in the bosom 
of the Westminster Catechism. Their hearts become 
most deeply moved in the presence of the sublime 
doctrines of Christianity, divine justice, divine pur- 
poses, divine sovereignty, divine law. Their moral 
temperament is a philosophy rather than a feeling, an 
obedient principle rather than a spontaneous enthusi- 
asm. They turn to the crucified Jesus with the pro- 
foundest emotion at the end of a clear, cogent, naked 
surgument on human depravity; they come to their 
firmest resolves to duty under the thunders of Sinai ; 
they lift up the highest thanksgiving to the Almighty 
under the exhibitions of his eternal power and god- 
head. 

The chief business of Christian instruction is to 
reach the human heart Here the grand effect is fijrst 
to be produced. If teachers fail here, they have done 
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nothing ; if they sacceed here, they have done every 
thing. Carrying this is carrying the great central 
power — all that wait upon its influence go along with 
it; is carrying the capital*— and the govemmenti 
with all dependencies, is included in the capitulation. 
The surrender and consecration of the heart to the 
piety of Christianity will invariably commit the un- 
derstanding to the theory of Christianity, as also the 
physical man to its prescribed and visible labors. If 
the moral spirit of man occupies a position so vital, 
issues influences on our intellectual, religious, and 
physical being so elemental and controlling, then is a 
profound study and full knowledge of this busy inner 
world radical and most efficient in pushing the con- 
quests of religion out upon mankind. The heart has 
a surface and a subsoil culture. The unskilled often 
waste labor by efforts upon the outside of the soul. 
The wise, spiritual sower, valuing little the premature, 
scorching, brief productions overgrowing strong places 
without much depth of earth, seeks to go down with 
his seed into the moist, nutritious, unexhausted depths. 
G^erminated, rooted, nourished there, plants of right- 
eousness spring and grow imder his hand, thrifty, 
stable, luxuriantly fruitful. Dropping this figure, the 
intelligent moral instructor creates moral sensibilities, 
and works other renovations in the warm, prolific, 
protecting center of the soul, where there is less lia- 
bility to those untoward influences which efface su- 
perficial impressions. The introduction into this rich 
interior of the spirit of a religious infusion and power 
which shall outroot the corrupt, assuage the excessive, 
resuscitate the dead, refresh the parched and sterile 
— this is an accomplishment in which the student 
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and teacher of the heart finds room for all his possible 
skill ; and ordinarily, no doubt, the Holy Spirit, other 
things being equal, produces saving and sanctifying 
results proportionate to the amount of it which he 
employs. 

The passions of the soul have their own appropri- 
ate language. In this, when free, they always speak ; 
when addressed in this, they listen, and wake, and 
respond. The heart has no appreciative ear to the 
nomenclatures of the exact sciences, to the delicate 
distinctions of metaphysics, to the statistical accura- 
cies of historic narrative. These are as illy fitted to 
arouse and instruct as Hebrew or Arabic lessons to 
effect the pleasure and education of the nursery. The 
'human afiections lie cold, unstirred, unheeding, until 
those chosen voices fall upon them in which they 
were ordained to breathe, and be addressed. ^^ A 
stranger will they not follow, for they know not the 
voice of strangers." Here is presented a large oppor- 
tunity for the use of intellectual furniture. To know 
thoroughly the best language of the passions, so as 
thereby to exert over them the highest acquirable 
power, is an attainment indispensable, rare, and inval- 
uable. The affections of the heart are reached and 
influenced through appropriate objects, made to be 
their stimulant and their food. At the presence of 
these, invariably they kindle, grow, control, impel. 
Propcnrtionably as these are unfolded, augmented, 
exalted, emotion rises to affection, affection to passion. 
When, on the contrary, these are removed, obscured, 
depreciated, feeling cools, sleeps, passes into a mere 
soBoeptibility. In graphic detail, in descriptive am« 
ition, develop to a neighborhood a deep, unjnro- 
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Toked, irreparable injury, and then, in full life and 
light, picture the malicious injurcrs. You have waked 
a turmoil and a fire which are almost uncontrollable. 
The excitement grew as you proceeded, first to indig- 
nation, then to resentment, next to rage, at last to 
active revenge. In the same manner, before benevo- 
lence present its own peculiar objects ; call up for its 
charity the virtuous poor in their uncomplaining, un- 
pitied sufferings ; set down under its eye, for its sym- 
pathy, fellow-men in deep ignorance, in irrecoverable 
cormption, in despairing wretchedness. That benevo- 
lence is powerfully stirred ; so stirred as no direct ap- 
peal and exhortation could at all succeed to stir it. 
It has become an augmented philanthropy, which 
many waters can not quench. It is out and abroad, 
against all obstacles, with both hands full of blessings 
for them that need them. With what religious power 
is the advocate of Christianity invested, by means of 
a superior intelligence which first acquaints him fa- 
miliarly with the large circle and variety of scenes, 
subjects, and objects fitted to act thus almost irresisti- 
bly on the heart, and then endows him with a gift of 
living and life-giving description, adapted to develop 
and present, in their full character and imprcssiveness, 
these exciters of the soul ! 

The heart is a crowded world of antipathies and 
inclinations, repulsions and propensities, hates and 
loves, fears and aspirations, apathies and sensibilities, 
self-approvals and moral regrets, sadnesses and joys, 
angers and gratitudes. Almost innumerable are its 
susceptibilities of emotion. These multitudinous ca- 
pacities and states of the moral spirit are deeply and 
somewhat obscurely involved with each other. Each 
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is a power influenced and influencing, whereby essen- 
tial modifications are induced upon all of them. 
Often before a given and desired state of the moral 
spirit can be produced, powerful antagonist emotions 
are to be cooled and hushed. In some instances, an 
affection can best be reached and nourished by means 
of an influence on some cognate and sympathizing 
passion. Frequently a heat in one portion of the 
heart creates a fire in its immediate neighborhood, 
and at the same time a chill in a remoter region. 
Some passions seem born to rule, others obsequiously 
to obey. Some are excessively and dangerously com- 
bustible, others are cold, heavy, phlegmatic The 
human heart is a legion of powers, capabilities, appe- 
tencies, sedatives, explosives ; it sets on fire the course 
of nature ; it is set on fire of things visible and in- 
visible, things real and unreal, things corrupt and 
incorrupt What advantages has he, who is deeply 
read in the mysteries and capacities of the inner spirit, 
in bringing the revelations and interests of religion to 
bear on its character, to mold it into holy sympathy 
with God! 

There is one spiritual attribute which, more than 
any other, renders a deep acquaintance with the pow- 
ers and workings of the human soul essential in giving 
religion its highest power — we mean its susceptibility 
to sympathy. Than this no feature of the moral 
spirit is more marked and apparent, more inseparably 
part and parcel of our spiritual being. No one ren- 
ders us so susceptible of being radically and powerfully 
influenced, and also capable of effecting transforma- 
tions elementally in the hearts of other men. The 
soul seems to be but a congeries of sympathies. 
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Sympathy is a part of all its parts, an attribute of all 
its attributes. Emotion is no sooner manifested than 
it is reproduced. Whether the manifestation be in 
the way of a description, or of a witnessed ebullition, 
the moment a passion is apparent, it is rekindled in 
other hearts, just as a luminary suddenly out in the 
heavens is instantly seen in the waters underneath. 
Joy in one heart, spontaneous or induced, has its 
echoes and reechoes in as many hearts as can be 
placed within its electric circle. So grief witnessed 
at once passes to be grief experienced, anger devel- 
oped to be anger provoked, gratitude visible to be 
gratitude kindled, hope demonstrated to be hope 
caught So, beyond the meaning of the apostle, as 
in water face answereth to face, does the heart of 
man to man. The resuscitation of a fervor in one 
spirit will be the first fruits of a wide resurrection of 
kindred feeling. He that can from himself evolve 
deep moral elements, or picture the powerful stirrings 
of others, has a key to all the hearts which he ad- 
dresses, and the means of setting fire to every passion 
of which they are capable. He wields a power over 
human character and human worth in the hands of no 
other reformer. Shakspeare was superior to all other 
men chiefly in his life descriptions of the heart, where- 
by he reproduced that which he delineated. His pas- 
sages, which have never been equaled, and which will 
never cease to be read as miracles of genius and elo- 
quence, are his true and touching paintings of the 
deep heavings and breathings of the spirit of man in 
the great crimes, exigencies, ventures, fortunes of life. 
So various, so faithful, so graphic, so powerful, so ■ 
human are these records of the soul's inner worku 
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more efficient if not more nmnerous lessons on moral 
philosophy may be drawn iirom the British dramatist 
than firom any professed treatise on that science at 
present existing. The skill of this great master of the 
heart, possessed and employed by those charged with 
the propagation of religion, will arm them with an 
influence more truly elemental, irresistible, and abiding 
than any, than all other intellectual furniture withio 
their capacity. 

The value of a high appreciation of divine truth and 
a deep knowledge of man, as qualifications for the 
business of inculcating Christianity and giving it 
power on man, may be illustrated by a reference to a 
few of the ordinary topics of religious teaching. One 
of these is the total corruption of mankind before 
Grod. In the hands of such mentsil endowments as 
have been already referred to, this becomes a fact far 
more fearful, more eventful, more impressive. True, 
the most feeble and sterile mind might announce firom 
the Bible, '^ There is none that doeth good, no, not 
one ;" " every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
is only evil continually." Numerous similar solemn, 
graphic, alarming, divine declarations of human de- 
pravity might be announced and reannounced. A few 
persons might be disquieted, and bestir themselves to 
obtain pardon and cleansing. Most, however, dead 
as they are in trespasses, would sleep on in their cold 
graves undisturbed. This doctrine fundamental, most 
important, fi*om a mind in its best state of discipline, 
of treasured knowledge, of susceptibility, of action, 
may receive such establishment, unfolding, illustration, 
urgency, as to startle the most palsied population, and 
turn the most ungodly and hopeless to the immense 
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and amazing interests of salvation. If man's deprav- 
ity has not a full and faithful exhibition, Christianity 
is largely robbed of its rich meaning, its plenary mer- 
cy. Measurement of the soul's leprosies is measure- 
ment of the gospel's remedies. Preaching the fall is 
pleaching redemption. The minister of religion, pos- 
sessed of a powerful mind and a large intelligencey is 
enabled to carry a revealing light into the regions and 
sepulchers of moral death which will be likely first to 
wake and alarm even lifeless corpses and perished 
bones, and then to prompt to Him who is the resur- 
rection and the life, such an agonizing and sincere cry 
for deliverance as will not be left unheeded or unan- 
swered. This theme, human depravity, holds clus- 
tered influences, in the opening of which upon man- 
kind, the mind's whole attainable skill and power may 
be vigorously employed. 

There is another theme, embracing many subjects, 
which rich and powerful intellect is capable of invest- 
ing with a vastly-augmented power on mankind. We 
refer to the great object of religion, Jehovah himself. 
Minds of the most exalted powers shrink from such 
an inmiense, incomprehensible Being, as a subject for 
communication and impression. Is not the infinite, 
they instinctively inqube, incapable of statement, and 
the perfect of illustration ? The fool in every popula- 
tion has said, " There is no God." The majority of 
even Christian communities, though in words they 
acknowledge the supreme Ruler, live almost as un- 
awed, disobedient, and undevout, as if he had either 
no existence or no manifested attributes or claims. 
Bat however men may disregard, deny, withdraw from 
the great Builder and Maker, he is, as was to have 
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been anticipated, very largely revealed by the things 
that are made. Largely should he be recognized. It 
is a great service on the part of superior mental en- 
dowments to interpret the divine exhibitions and pre- 
sent the Almighty truly and competently to the prac- 
tical atheism which prevails. This service is rendered 
the more valuable and important by the fact, that 
many developments and traces of God are, to careless 
observation, partially out of sight In the outward 
world of matter are laboratories, and elements, and 
combinations ; in the interior world of mind, capaci- 
ties, and workings, and energies ; in Providence and 
the Bible, depths, and riches, and perfections, which, 
because a little underneath the surface, are much over- 
looked by the unthinking and unstudious, although 
bearing exquisite and crowded traces of a divine good- 
ness and skill. Into these covert wonders of the infi- 
nite Author of all things, gifted, searching, and curious 
minds are able to enter and read out to mankind glo- 
rious lessons of God which had not been heard ; and 
reveal a constant and iiresistible divine contriving 
and accomplishing within, around, above, beneath, of 
which there had been no consciousness. This would 
be in effect to remove clouds and darkness, and startle 
and impress men by a sight of the Deity right about 
their pathway, their bed, their going out and aoming 
in, their down-sitting, their up-rising, their thoughts, 
their heart-movings. 

There is a service of superior minds no less needful 
in presenting the Deity from those portions of nature, 
Scripture, and providence, which palpably reveal him. 
Men fail to observe what one that runneth might 
read ; they fail to understand what the wajfaring mani 
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though a fool| need not err in. There are a thousand 
voices speaking of God, which, though audible, mul- 
titudes do not hear ; there arc a thousand things visi- 
ble, bearing graphic memorials of him, which they do 
not see. Every thing moving manifestly evinces a 
divine mover ; every thing occurring has written upon 
it, in most readable characters, " Thus saith the Lord ; " 
the Bible is one universal remembrancer of the great 
Eternal, and yet people neither know nor consider. It 
is within the province and power of the gifted teach- 
ers of religion to present the grand scene of things 
created, things transpiring, things revealed, as one 
mightyjnirror of God, and then turn the eye and the 
heart of man full upon the great, divine character 
imaged to them there. Such an introduction of fam- 
ilies and individuals into the actual presence of the 
infinite One when his holy attributes are all visibly 
about him, when his eyes as a flame of fire are felt 
to be piercing into the heart and the life, must tend to> 
awe and ameliorate the most reckless and obdurate 
generation. Great impressiveness may be gained by 
selecting some single feature of the Divinity, and mak- 
ing a special representation. All the excellences of 
the divine Being, concentrated into one vast glory, 
are likely to dazzle rather than to impress and influ- 
ence. As an illustration of this individualizing method 
of making a strong impression, suppose the other at- 
tributes to be neglected, and the great Eternal to be 
offered to contemplation in the character and relation 
of a Father. To assist in comprehending this grand 
and delightful idea of Jehovah a Father, let an earthly 
parent be thought of, in whom are united all possible 
excellences which can be supposed capable of enno- 
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bling and adorning. Then let every element of his 
great, venerable, pure character be conceived to* be 
exalted and enriched to the perfect and the infinite in 
the person of the supreme Ruler. This Being, gra- 
cious, munificent, afiectionate, almighty, presented to 
the child and the man, to the afllicted and the pros- 
pered, to the sinning and the penitent, presented as a 
universal Father, at every step and hour of life close 
at hand, provident, observant, uplifting, guiding, need- 
fully rebuking, forgiving, conducting to an everlasting 
home — this condescending, ever-blessing, ever-living 
paternal One so exhibited must be supposed to exert 
influences for good of incalculable and incouoeivable 
power, influences better understood in heaven than 
on earth. 

The character of God as the compassionate and 
infinite Redeemer is kindred to that of Father, just 
referred to, and is of even higher and holier influence 
in the hands of competent intellectual abilities. There 
is no one of the divine attributes which is not capable 
of being so unfolded and exhibited as to become the 
source of regeneration and the nutrition of the sub* 
limest and most blessed piety. By means of these 
several practicable revelations of the Deity united, 
there may be exerted a still more mighty influence 
over human worth and human welfare. It is almost 
the action of the infinite upon the finite, of the om- 
nipotent upon the impotent ; for it is exerted by taking 
the things of Gt)d and showing them to men. Who 
can overvalue or overstate the contributions of intel- 
lect to religion in thus ofiering to view the King to 
his subjects, the Benefactor to his beneficiaries, the 
Redeemer to his ransomed ones, the great Author to 
his own world ? 
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The judgment day is another subject, which, tliough 
in its simple announcement impressive and awful, in 
discussion by superior mental faculties may be made 
far more effectively so. Its developments and conse- 
quences may be so truthfully and solemnly opened, 
that men shall almost seem to themselves to hear the 
call of the archangel, to see the eventful morning 
break, to feel themselves witnesses and partakers in 
the dread transactions that follow. A scene like this 
of the final judgment, pertaining not to one isolated 
population, but to every kindred, nation, tongue, and 
people ; not to a single age, but to every generation 
over which the stream of time shall have swept ; a 
scene in which are settled the interests of divine jus- 
tice, and revealed the depths and mysteries of divine 
love ; a scene in which are present three worlds, the 
throne of the Eternal and the Judge of quick and 
dead ; a scene embracing a solemn audit before the 
Almighty that knoweth the heart, the acquittal or con- 
demnation of every human being, the reception of one 
-part to heaven never more to weep, and the dismissal 
of the other to perdition never more to smile ; a scene 
including the world in flames, the sea turned to blood, 
the elements melted, the heavens rolled together as a 
scroll, the close of the great drama of time, life, and 
probation ; — such a portentous, omnipotent scene, 
furnishing action for even angelic powers, in the hands 
of suitable and exalted human faculties, may be made 
to produce, in a reckless, ungodly world, results truly 
incalculable, infinitely important So may these fao- 
nlties reveal the last day, that the deepest slumberers 
in all the domain of spiritual death can sleep no 
longer^ and the most hardened victims that Satan ever 
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deceived or bound, no more refuse instant supplica- 
tion for mercy from the heart of infinite Love. 

The religious teacher, with a vivacious and gifted 
intellect, thus taking up the great things of God and 
dispensing them to men, seems clothed almost with 
omnipotence. Certainly revealed truth, such as he 
announces in the ear of the world, God has often made 
almighty. All the subjects of religion are invested 
with influence partly at least in proportion to the in- 
tellectual energy and skill with which they are urged 
upon the consciences of mankind. Under the eluci- 
dations and conduct of such mental vigor and wis- 
dom, more broad, pure, spiritual will appear the law 
of God; more dreadful and glorious its sanctions; 
eternity be farther penetrated ; more of its volumed 
ages be made to unroll their realities to the astonished 
hearts of men ; hell be opened into lower depths of 
corruption, thicker blackness of darkness, more intol- 
erable woes ; heaven be discovered to possess richer 
crowns, fuller glories of the eternal, more of the firuit 
that droppeth every month, a deeper river of life, a 
profounder holiness, a more perfect peace. Precious 
ore can intellect, studious and penetrating, bring up 
from the deep mines embedded in the heart of religion ; 
refreshing waters open from her abundant fountains 
to pour, abroad upon fainting vegetation. Who can 
measure the power which such intellect may add to 
the inculcations of religion ? Edwards, Whitefield, 
Wesley, Chalmers, and great spirits like them in the 
same calling, through their superior powers, have 
moved the human mind, wrought on the human char- 
acter, left permanent impressions on the general cur- 
rent of human affairs, contributed enlargement and 
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power to the kingdom of Christy to an extent which 
God only oan fully oomprehend. The influence over 
the world in quantity, to say nothing of quality, ef- 
fected by Chatham, Burke, Fox, Johnson, Addi»on, 
and other orators and writers of kindred eminence and 
fBume, bears no comparison to that which has been 
exerted by the great and sanctified intellects which 
have spoken to their age in behalf of the Christian 
religion. We do not assert, or intimate, that piety, 
deepi fervent, constant, consistent, does not render a 
much larger and a more essential assistance in giving 
Christianity power upon mankind. We have dis* 
cussed here another subject, the contributions of intel- 
lect to this vast and important design. If sincere 
godliness is a warm inspirer, lofty mental power is a 
great executer. If the former be the life within, the 
latter is the light abroad. 

The whole preceding discussion, if just views have 
been taken, exhibits superior intellectual endowments, 
the high honor of our nature in every sphere, in that 
of religion where they act as contributors to its proofs, 
its purity, and its power, as charged with truly illus- 
trious duties and an immense responsibility. Save 
truth and moral goodness, which they here subserve, 
there is nothing attainable or conceivable which con- 
fers so ennobling and desirable a distinction. And, 
in this ministry of holy beneficence, intellectual pow- 
ers seem almost to partake of the pure spirit which 
they task themselves to inspire and build up in the 
heart of men. To enriched and invigorated minds, 
consecrated to the service of religion, as indicated in 
the present discussion, there is due a love and appre- 
ciation which they have certainly not always, not gen* 
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erally, received There is within the church of Christ 
a vast mass of intellect, lying inactive, like precious 
ores in the heart of the earth, and almost as unwrought 
and unnoticed The duty of bringing up much of it, 
and working it into such form and power that it may 
serve well in establishing the character and aiding the 
great mission of Christianity, seems immediate and 
imperious. That mission is worthy of the highest 
and best-cultivated mind which Heaven ever bestows. 
Brilliant will be the day when the powerful and the 
gifted generally shall be the sincere lovers of truth, 
and shall bend their great endeavors to the cause of 
human progress and human redemption. 



THE PRACTICAL ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. 



Divine revelation may be regarded either as a body 
of truths for intellectual inquiry and admiration, or as 
a coUection of ruled and motives for the guidance of 
human life. These two aspects run into each other, 
but may be properly conceived of and spoken of sep« 
arately. For its contemplative uses, religion can not 
be too greatly esteemed and respected. Its lessons 
and influences, however, for this real, acting world, 
where we spend the preparatory portion of our being, 
are more immediately important and indispensable. 

It is the happy feature of our time that Religion, 
like Science, has left her cloistered retreats and her 
abstruse speculations, and passed into the earnest, 
matter-of-fact concerns of mankind. This decided 
assumption of the practical, on the part of religion, 
marks the present as a signal era, in her aggressive 
movements toward the conquest of the world. This 
was to have been unhesitatingly looked for by all the 
pious students of the divine character. A visible and 
effective industry is a distinguishing attribute of the 
great Author of Christianity. Said Christ, " My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work." This, that is, 
the divine example, is the great principle of the uni- 
verse. Christianity without practical bearings would 
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have been an anomaly and a contradiction in the 
divine dispensations. 

We proceed to consider the fact and the advaniages 
of a practical character in Christianity. 

I. First, the fact of such a practical character. 

One proof of this may be found in the mission 
itself which religion is to fulfill in the world. That 
mission is, in brief terms, to carry lights purity, happi- 
ness to the entire family of man. Its great work in 
this universal sphere is to wake all the immense tract 
of intellect that slumbers in the nations ; to purify all 
the moral spirit that heaves and glows underneath it; 
to effect an intellectual and moral oreation striking 
and illustrious like that of the six days of onmipotenoe 
in the beginning. There is included, it is perceived, 
in such an immense accomplishment, a mission into 
every heart of a thousand millions, a mission into 
every such heart, as a place of evil spirits to cast them 
out, as a place of death to raise the dead, as a plaoe 
vacant of all moral goodness to settle a family of 
affections fit for heaven. Such a mission to all that 
dwell on the face of the earth, a mission charged with 
such social, intellectual, and moral regenerations, leaves 
no doubt of the chamoter of religion being that of a 
great practical instrumentality. 

A glance at the almost insupemhle difficulties to be 
overcome, in effecting the meliorating religious changes 
indicated, will serve further to establish the practical 
nature of Christianity. The contentedness of igno* 
ranee with its own darkness ; the depth of moml oaf 
mption ; the inveteracy of human prejudioe ; the tea- 
dency of men to fatal fonns of error, -^ these present 
obstacles and resistances which nothing bitt an agency 
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most practical can remove. What pains, and prayers, 
and incessant persuasions are required to train one child 
to virtue ? What practical power, then, is wanted to 
enter a worlds and cleanse all human thought, all hiunan 
feeling, all human action ? It is to be remembered that 
the world, besides being purified, is to be kept clean. 
Each thirty years presents another thousand millions 
for tbe action of Christianity. It has the same great 
regenerations to effect for each successive generation 
down to the end of the world. Religion, in order to 
sach a vast and continued accomplishment^ must be a 
perpetual as well as an immense activity. 

The practical element in the system of divine ethics 
appears in the prominence which it gives to the indi- 
vidual as a responsible actor. 

Pantheism absorbs man in the Deity. God, accord- 
ing to this form of atheism, is the immense ocean 
including all existence ; man is a single drop of the 
grand universal mass, undistinguishable and irrespon- 
sible. Other forms of infidelity extinguish all but a 
single point of man's existence, by cutting off all of 
it lying beyond death, thus robbing him of immor- 
tality. To a being thus narrowed to a hand-breadth, 
action or inaction, industry or indolence, have but a 
slender importance. The Socialists are in danger of 
sinking and paralyzing the individual, by lodging 
in a community nearly all his independent motives 
and responsibilities. In all society constructed under 
despotisms, monarchies, titled aristocracies, the indi- 
vidual is generalized and much obscured in a great 
amalgamation known as the national character, will, 
government In respect to all private interests, as 
well as public, the visible organ of authority, the 
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representative of the empire, speaks, arranges, decides; 
the individual is scarcely known, consulted, cared for. 
Like one of the boxes or packages of a ship's cargo, 
he goes with the rest, and partakes of the general 
destiny, not of his own will or wisdom, but simply 
because he chanced to be stowed away in the hold 
along with the common mass. 

Religion contemplates specially our individuality. 
It clusters upon man a large family of individual 
duties. It docs not overlook his relations to society, 
nor remit or diminish one claim resting upon him to 
mingle and move with the mass of the community. 
But here, in this his social position, where he is wont 
to be counted, not as a whole but as a small augmen- 
tation of a whole, as an infinitesimal of the common 
mass of public feeling, public opinion, public influ- 
ence — even here Religion follows out her element, her 
commingled drop, arrests it, and legislates for it as a 
unit, an isolation. She invests her individual with 
fuU, undivided responsibility. She never permits him 
to merge himself with his fellows, corporate or non* 
corporate; she never permits a single particle of his 
conscience to be yielded up on his entering any frater- 
nity; she never permits one item of service to be 
withheld on the plea that copartners are under equal 
obligation to perform it ; she proposes to bestow her 
full, glorious rewards on him singly, if he singly be 
worthy ; she proposes all her woes to him singly, if 
singly he be unworthy. By thus separating men firom 
masses and amalgamations, by thus setting down 
each man apart, and constituting him an entireityf 
accountably to breathe, to think, to desire, to will| to 
act, to attain, religion holds an influence in producing 
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human activity of yast and incalculable power. Left 
with none to depend on but himself, he must act, or 
gain nothing ; he must act, or lose every thing. No 
man has an oarsman to push him while he is asleep. 
He must up and strike for himself ; lustily and alone 
must stem the tide, or be swept on hopelessly into 
uselessness, ruin, and oblivion. The associated fact, 
ever recognized in the Scriptures, if not by statement 
certainly by inference, that the great ends of life, not 
attained personally, are not attained at all ; that who 
succeeds not by his own labors has failed ; and who 
wins not by his own prowess is defeated — this adds 
a perpetual and powerful influence to great and mul- 
tiplied individual labors. The conscious dignity with 
which religion invests men, by investing them with 
this conscious individuality, is an additional induce- 
ment to human activity. As a self-constructing, self- 
acting, self-responsible isolation among the works and 
intelligences of God, man is intensely prompted, in 
order to be worthy of himself, to attempt great out- 
ward efficiency and accomplishment. Brave a man 
may be, as an undistinguished ingredient of a body 
of soldiery ; but detached and drawn forth singly for 
a daring exploit, the motive to chivalrous action is 
immensely augmented. By religion, every man, with- 
out exception, is thus detailed and assigned singly to a 
momentous, a hazardous, a holy service. He feels the 
honor and importance of his position ; he turns his 
eye upon the great interests dependent upon himself 
alone ; his heart swells with noble, high purposes, as 
he thinks of the part committed all to himself to per* 
form* Under a lofty and generous impulse, created 
by this consciousness of a great intmstment exdu* 
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sively in his own hands, he will go out to almost 
incredible energies and labors. 

Religion, by thus making every man an inde- 
pendent, responsible actor, has set up and secured in 
the world an agency capable of producing a religions 
industry, and thrift, and accomplishment, as great and 
important as the world needs. What forbids that the 
earth should be all tilled, and all be made firuitfn]„ 
even as a well-watered garden ? 

The practical bearing of religion is apparent from 
another fact, that it enjoins those internal states 
of the heart which are eminently fitted to produce 
action. 

Whatever links and involves itself immediately 
and strongly with the warm workings of the soul, will 
always necessarily have an eminently active and prac- 
tical character. The production of outward activ- 
ities is on this wise. All feeling, all stirring in the 
heart, loves and demands an outward expression, an 
ostensible form. Emotion will not remain in the soul 
still and quiet permanently, any more than ignited 
gunpowder will smoulder slowly away without an 
external manifestation. Nor is the spirit's excitement 
content with the moving of particles among them- 
selves as a mere ebullition ; they swell up, run over, 
spread abroad ; they create all around a rich scene of 
life and of fruit Without emotions issuing thus into 
action, man would be, in respect to all other beings, 
if not in respect to himself, a mere physical structure, 
a mere block, to move and be moved by impact or 
attraction. But he is not such a thing; he is no 
block ; he is a being of deep, vivacious sensibilities, 
every one of which is making outward demonstrations 
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incessantly* Is it for a moment to be supposed or 
admitted that the human affections, in all other cases 
giving birth to vigorous activities, become inoperative 
ibethargies the moment they have a religious character ? 
The moment they have a religious character they rise 
to intenser energies, superior stability. Especially do 
they make larger and more remarkable external exhi- 
bitions. Let us represent to ourselves, then, the as- 
siduous labors, the crowded occupations, to which men 
are pushed by their worldly passions in the absence 
^f religious feeling. Let us mark how, under the love 
of money, man crosses all the lines of latitude and lon- 
gitude ; how, impelled by a love of honor, he goes up 
to the cannon's mouth ; how, under the impulses of a 
secular enterprise, the earth is covered over with the 
traces of his presence and his industry ; how the mark 
of his ax and his fire is left wherever he has pitched 
his tent; how, wherever he has favorably settled him- 
self, dwellings, roads, harvests, cities, temples, ex- 
changes, armaments, overthrows, reconstructions have 
invariably attended him. These are testimonies of 
bis vast outward energies and achievements in obe- 
dience to the secular portion of his sensitive nature. 
My allegation is, that equal to all this, and greater 
than all this, and a thousand fold better than all this, 
are the active services which are produced by the emo- 
tions of religion. Affectionate reverence for God is 
one of these. Let the divine character be opened glo- 
riously to a susceptible, responsive understanding and 
heart, so that this affectionate reverence shall be deep 
and great ; equally deep and great will be the active 
obedience that shall follow. There have been cele- 
brated earthly captains, who had inspired such an 

24 
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enthusiasm and respect on the part of a subject peo- 
ple or an armed host, that their announced wish and 
will would instantly put millions in motion. Will 
not a fervent consecration of the heart to the great 
Sovereign of the world make his intimations more 
effective ? Will not his presence and his word call 
out submissions and services greatly surpassing these 
in fidelity, importance, and permanence ? Think of 
a company of men, the Almighty in the midst of them, 
their souls all moved, thrilled, uplifted toward him! 
What will they shrink firom to which their great Mas- 
ter calleth ? 

Another of the emotions of religion is a penitential 
feeling, a true contrition for all offences against the 
will of Heaven. Than this there is no more active 
a principle belonging to our nature. What service 
does he not attempt whose spirit, for having neglected 
service, or having committed wrong, is broken, deeply 
sorrowing! Nothing is so marked as his obediences, 
nothing so assiduous, and careful, and persevering. I 
would rather have a suffusion of the soul, with sorrow 
for past misdoings, to induce Christian duty, than all 
the developed terrors of the world to come, than all 
the opened glories of heaven. We sometimes see a 
man, with an energy, and a perseverance, and a vigi- 
lance above himself, doing whatever his hand findeth 
to do ; undismayed, unceasing, uncomplaining, we ob- 
serve him in all circumstances whatsoever ; so reso- 
lute, and undiverted, and effective is he, as to arrest 
general attention. That man has just come firom the 
confessional, the world's great confessional, the cross 
of Christ Into the ear of mercy has he just uttered 
his penitential griefs for his many transgressions. 
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These services that we witnessed were the works meet 
for repentance. Let the penitence of the church be 
quadrupled, and her holy accomplishments will be 
probably fifty folded. And penitence is the grand 
fundamental inculcation of the gospel, a great and 
radical element of a Christian character. Wherever 
Christianity passes and plants this contrition for sins 
deep in the heart of a community, we look with con- 
fidence for most visible external reformations. 

But the great emotion of religion is benevolence. 
This cannot live in the heart unproductive of visible 
labors, without acting contrary to its character. It is 
well wishing to others ; it is fellow-feeling ; its objects 
are out of itself. In behalf of these it produces large 
and numer6us visible exertions, according to intensity 
and opportunity. Were man a bundle of perfect self- 
ishness, he would act vigorously on a sphere around 
him just so broad as to include every possible contrib- 
utor to his own dear interests. This area would con- 
stantly change its dimensions as he fancied he might 
bless himself by extending or contracting it. So 
would his labors on the same field be diminished or 
increased on the same principle of personal advantage. 
How infinitely superior to this varying narrowness is 
the principle of benevolent feeling as a generator of 
human action ! This has no change or contraction of 
boundaries. Wherever in the universal family of man 
good is needed, thither would it travel ; every acre of 
the world would it plant thick with the trees of right- 
eousness. It would permit nothing to abate its efforts 
but the diminution of human want and woe. As 
there is always a tide to stem, it never lays upon 
its oars. As human society is always full of evils, 
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SO it is always abroad with both hands fall of 
blessings. 

Better than statement or discussion here woidd be 
kn actual example of practical results in matters of 
religion under the action of this principle. Let the 
life of Paul be that example. We set out with the 
apostle, all fired with religious philanthropy, from the 
city of Antioch, on the express business of carrying the 
religion of Christ through the provinces of Lesser 
Asia. In Pisidia he boldly preaches the name of 
Jesus ; his person is insulted and his life endangered 
He flees to Iconium and lifts up his voice to the peo- 
ple in behalf of the same cause ; at the prospect of 
being stoned he escapes to Lystra, and there, in the 
midst of his proclamations, is actually stoned and 
drawn out of the city for dead. He revives, and after 
other efforts returns to Jerusalem and relates the story 
of his preaching, his sufferings, and his deliverances. 
Now we cross with him the ^gean Sea on the same 
holy errand as before. He first stops at Philippi and 
announces his great message of mercy from Heaven. 
Here, after being whipped cruelly, cast into prison, 
thrust into the inner dungeon, made fast in the stocks, 
he was delivered from his enemies, and passed on to 
Amphipolis, ApoUonia, and Thessalonica, every where 
preaching the word. At the last city, the master of 
the house where he lodged was dragged before the 
magistrate for admitting him within his doors. From 
the next place he is compelled to make his escape by 
a private journey, but not until he has fulfilled his 
mission to the people. Now he is in Athens, next at 
Corinth, in both places unfolding and discussing, in his 
own warm, argumentative, impetuous eloquence, the 
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gospel of Christ. An insurrection in the latter drives 
him to Ephesus ; from thence he passes to Jerusalem. 
Will he not now rest in the bosom of the church, and 
venture no more abroad to endure the malice and as- 
saults of the enemies of the gospel ? O, no ; this is 
not the spirit of the apostle to the Gentiles. Too ar- 
dent in his great mission to allow case or rest, quickly 
we find him back again to Antioch ; from thence he 
pushes through all the northern provinces of Asia 
Minor ; stops two years at Ephesus, where he nearly 
loses his life in a great clamor and tumult raised against 
him. Next he visits Greece, travels over all Macedo- 
nia, then is at Corinth, then back to Macedonia, then 
through Asia, visiting the cities on the Mediterranean, 
then again at Jerusalem. Here he is arrested and 
confined ; after two years he proceeds, bound, to Rome. 
The undaunted apostle preaches the kingdom of God 
in the imperial city two years, teaching with all confi- 
dence those things which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Such was Paul under the impulsions of the grand 
passion of religion. No stonings, no exposures to 
wild beasts, no laboring with his own hands for sup- 
port, no hunger or thirst, no imprisonment, no ship- 
wrecks, no overawing edicts of governors, no perils of 
robbers, no intrigues of false brethren, no maledictions 
of open foes, no solicitations of friends, produced the 
least discouragement or remission in his immense ac- 
tivities. Had these obstacles and persecutions been a 
hundred fold greater, if not positively insuperable and 
intolerable, he would have been the same man of 
ubiquity. The same cities and countries would have 
heard him thundering in the midst of all their corrup- 
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tions and disdipations ; courts and kings would have 
been startled with his unintimidated reasonings of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment This, too, 
ibe it remembered, was no peculiar enthusiasm which 
•moved the apostle of the Gentiles to such incredible 
exertions. True, it is a spirit which is mightiest in 
the mighty. In Paul's warm, vast heart, it found a 
readier welcome and a richer nutrition than is gener- 
ally afforded it ; in his life, it made grander demon- 
.-strations than is usual. But it is essentially the same 
^powerful excitement and agency in every man whom it 
occupies at all. Suppose it actually to have effected 
a lodgment in every individual of a whole community, 
and to have set all stirring zealously forward after the 
manner of the great apostle. The surface of society 
would present a scene of religious energies and accom- 
plishments truly wonderful. Almost the industrious 
assiduities and ripe blessedness of heaven would be 
there. 

There is not a single emotion belonging to Chris- 
tianity which is not in like manner productive of great 
ttnd noble action. If, in many instances) religion in 
the hearts of men has not produced in the lives of men 
the fruits which ought to have been expected, it has 
not been owing to the lack of practical capability and 
tendency on the part of that religion itself, but to the 
feebleness of holy feeling in the soul, and also to 
wicked disobedience to what faint promptings did 
exist within. 

It is to be also remembered that religion does not 
receive credit for all that she effects among men. Her 
accomplishments are not always so marked and strik- 
ing as to be immediately and fully acknowledged 
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She has her noiseless labors, her invisible, permeating, 
Bocial influences, her unnoticed assiduities at the fire- 
side, her created amenities in the retirement of humble 
life. Often, by means of this busy interior working, 
ibeze comes over the face of a community a delightful 
moral health, a refreshing benevolence and peace, 
while careless on-lookers are scarcely aware of the 
blessed power which has been quietly, unostentatious- 
ly producing the important change. 

Let the soul of an individual or of a community be 
imbued as the Spirit of God imbueth, with a deep, 
living godliness ; let both be true to themselves, and 
they mil become but blessed personifications of re- 
ligious energy. A scene full of works of faith and 
labors of love will ever rejoice around them. 

Our conclusion is, that the gospel, by arousing and 
appropriating to itself the most powerful and expan- 
sive passions of which man is capable, becomes the 
source of the highest and the widest outward accom- 
plishments of which man is capable. Most clearly 
Christianity is not a thing for the monastic cell, not a 
thing for entombing in the interior heart, not for retire- 
ment within itself, to live solely in its own fervors, 
joysi hopes. It is a family of outbursting emotions, 
to speak audibly in startling tones, to walk abroad 
among men, to act and energize among the elements 
of society, to effect a moral resurrection and life in 
the midst of reigning desolations. 

The practical character of religion appears, also, 
from the nature of its doctrines. These are of de- 
eidedly active tendency. 

In theological dogmas, more than any where else, 
we are to look, it has been supposed, for the mere 
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theoretical of Christianity. Here, it has been under- 
stood, lie treasured sublime facts, deep philosophies, 
pure intellections solely for the mind's occupation and 
enjoyment, not for application to our earnest labors, 
physical or moral. Here cloistered fanatics have 
thought was food for the soul through a whole life of 
world-renunciation and world-abandonment. Religion 
has no such abstractions, no dogmatic and scholastic 
speculations, separated from the serious duties of life. 
Were it admitted that possibly there may be doctrines 
in physics without practical bearings, Christianity 
claims to have no unfruitful principles ; it insists every 
where that in respect to its revelations there can be no 
faith without works. Every one of its announcements 
has the form or the force of a precept or a motive, a 
direction or an impulsion to outward action. 

A practical tendency will be admitted at once to 
belong to God's great moral laws with their impres- 
sive sanctions ; to the developed methods of his provi- 
dence ; to the announced principles of right and 
wrong by which he governs and judges mankind; to 
the revealed conditions of mercy according to which 
he pardons, cleanses, justifies. These laws, dispensa- 
tions, principles, conditions, recognize all human duty, 
address all human conscience, appeal to all human 
susceptibility of gratitude, involve all human inter- 
ests. Both singly and unitedly they must, from their 
relations to us, very powerfully influence human ac- 
tion. If, therefore, among the revelations of Chris- 
tianity there be any thing approximating to mere 
abstractions, mere matters of the mind's thought 
. alone, apart from vigorous doing, it can not be any 
of these promulgated laws, duties, sanctions, provisions 
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of salvation,. principles of providence, awards of gov- 
ernment. It must rather be found connected with 
the divine attributes. That an isolated perfection of 
Jehovah should stand in its infinite grandeur wholly 
unconnected with human activity, may seem, perhaps, 
a natural supposition. It is, however, undoubtedly a 
mistaken one. These attributes are in and of them- 
selves great practical lessons in human duty ; they are 
high and impressive motives to Christian diligence. 
Christianity represents them as every where present 
and every where most vigorously employed. We our- 
selves perceive that of the whole universe of matter 
and of mind nothing is still. Action is made to react, 
enterprise to beget enterprise, events to elaborate 
events, thought to generate thought, result to evolve 
result And all this energy, and movement, and de- 
velopment, and accomplishment, of which the heavens 
and the earth are full, the Scriptures counsel us to 
regard but the mighty and constant working of God's 
wisdom, and goodness, and power. Here is an ever- 
speaking rebuke of all our lethargy and idleness, a 
vast excitement to all practicable enterprise and in- 
dustry. Who can stand still while his great Creator 
and Benefactor is busy at work all around him with 
an infinite skill, benevolence, and energy ? 

The divine perfections opened by Christianity arouse 
to effort and labor in another manner, by presenting 
to men a high and perfect standard of duty and char- 
acter. The moral nature of the Deity, as one grand 
assemblage of excellences, as one great glory to 
^ which each attribute contributes a separate pencil of 
rays, is too pure, exalted, and impressive not to pro* 
dace on the part of man a deep sense of delinquency 
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and depravity, not to awake most earnest struggles 
after likeness of character. 

Another practical tendency still have the attributes 
of God, from their bearing toward us as under religious 
responsibility. When God's omniscience is presented, 
an infinite, universal intelligence, from which no dark- 
ness* can exclude, no distance remove, no secrecy es- 
cape, which, is equally familiar with the hidden and 
the open, the minute and the vast, the heart and the 
life, — when such a searching knowledge is presented 
by Christianity as ever looking down into the depths 
of our hearts, and abroad over every portion of our 
earthly conduct, we are startled into solicitude and 
carefulness; we are awaked and pushed to great 
vigilance and exertion. When, also, by the same 
Christianity, the high purity and justice of the Deity 
are described as turning from our corrupted natures 
and evil lives with deep and utter loathing, and then 
issuing upon them both a dreadful, unmingled, eternal 
reprobation, we are still more intensely and perma- 
nently roused to cleanse thoroughly our hearts before 
God, to run unceasingly in the way of all his com- 
mandments. 

In opening in upon the souls and the conduct of 
men, in this way, the all-seeing eye and the holy, just 
heart of the Eternal One, with attendant approvals 
and condemnations according to character, the gospel 
has provided as powerful an inducement to laborious, 
untiring, serious industry, as it is possible for us to 
conceive. The same is true of all the ''invisible 
things" of God. The doctrines of the divine attri- 
butes, no less than theological tenets generally, are 
arguments for human action, manifest| strong, effec^ 
tive. 
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The plain, iiunit'tupliysical iiianiuT ('iii})li)yocl by the 
ScriptureB in announcing the doctrines of religion 
give them this same practical aspect and tendency. 
Regeneration, for example, is not presented as a theo- 
logical subtilty, involving the question of the subject's 
activity and passivity ; of the exact division of labor 
between the Spirit and the sinner himself; of the 
change consisting in a new-implanted principle, or a 
new current of exercises : these matters are not dis- 
cussed, nor so much as alluded to. As a momentous, 
practical concern it is every where treated. Has the 
moral resurrection taken place ? Has the costume of 
darkness been laid aside, and the garments of light 
been put on? Has the convert stopped sinning? 
blie abounding in the work of the Lord ? Do grapes 
grow on the vine, sweet waters flow from the foun- 
tain ? These are the great questions which the Scrip- 
tores present to be settled. Entirely practical are 
they aU. 

So of the resurrection. Religion presents this doc- 
trine with no abstruse speculations on the subject of 
identity. It neither asks nor declares any thing in 
respect to the rising with the same particles that were 
buried ; concerning the rejunction of limbs and por- 
tions left on different continents; the reclaiming of 
human dust that had entered into diflerent individuals 
successively. The presentation is fitted to have an 
impressive bearing upon our behavior. They that 
have done good shall come forth to the resurrection 
of life ; they that have done evil shall come forth to 
the resurrection of damnation. With solemn empha- 
sis it is practically inquired. What manner of persons, 
therefore, ought ye to be in all holy conversation ? The 
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doctrine is announced to regulate life ; to induce ar- 
rangements for death, and for a glorious appearing 
with Him who is our Resurrection and our Life. 

The doctrine of the atonement has the same prac- 
tical mode of inculcation. Did the Saviour literally 
suffer the whole penalty of the law, so as to be in a 
strict and full sense the sinner's substitute ? Can man 
on that ground put in any claim to heaven ? If just 
penalty were not all endured, how could the remain- 
der be remitted ? Is the Saviour's own personal 
righteousness literally imputed to believers ? Did the 
divine nature suffer ? K that is impossible, how could 
the sufferings of mere humanity be a satisfaction to 
divine justice ? Why should the innocent suffer for 
the guilty ? Who has found a single one of these 
questions either propounded or satisfied in the sacred 
volume ? In all simplicity is it announced as a great 
practical truth — " And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me; Behold the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world ; He that hath the 
Son hath life ; He that abideth in me and I in him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit ; Th6 love of Christ 
constraineth us." The simple doctrine, Christ cruci- 
fied, unconnected with mystery or philosophy, is pre- 
sented not only as a solid basis of all Christian 
reliance and hope, but as able to work a hearty aban- 
donment of all wickedness ; to lead men in the way 
of holiness ; to act the part of a grand, constraining, 
moral power for the world. 

In like manner is presented the general judgment, 
practically. No metaphysical curiosity is gratified in 
respect to time, place, practicability, and uses of the 
final hearing before God. No question is answered 
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as to the reason of bringing the guilty out before the 
universe, instead of permitting them to go silently 
and unnoticed to their fearful destiny ; nor as to the 
reason that, when once assigned to their last doom, 
they should be afterwards summoned before the Al- 
mighty for trial. Nothing of all this is found. But 
the great, solemn audit is referred to for the sake of 
an immediate influence upon the conduct and char> 
acter of men. The scenes attendant, the revelation 
of all character, the separation of the righteous from 
the wicked, the final retribution, dreadful or glorious, 
the beginning of the eternal states of all the dead, — 
these are announced to awake men to deep solicitude 
and watchfulness over the deeds done here in the 
body, so decisive of all questions and destinies before 
God ; to present a vast incentive to every individual 
to make his ten pounds or five pounds gain other ten 
or other five ; to induce men to perform assiduously, 
religiously, the six great charities to the Saviour, when 
a hungered, athirst, a stranger, naked, sick, in prison.; 
to arrest, and awe, and prostrate the world in actual, 
prevailing prayer before the throne, for mercy, sancti- 
fication, and hope. The simple scripture, " For we 
must all appear before the judgment scat of Christ," 
exerts now, and is adapted ever to exert, a wide and 
amazing practical power over mankind. 

The profoundest student and believer in Christian 
doctrine is likely to be the most assiduous observer 
of Christian precepts, the most valuable example of 
Christian practice. A grand working world this 
would be, were the doctrines of religion admitted to 
their full and rightful place in its communities. It is 
to be feared that they have not their proper prom- 
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inence and power in the public preaching of the 
country. These neglected, practice dies, just as, when 
food is withdrawn, muscular action ceases. 

II. I pass from the fact of the practical tendencies 
of religion to a consideration of the vaiue and import 
tance of such tendencies. 

The external services of Christianity render it ca- 
pable of becoming an effective counteraction of all 
irreligion. 

The powers of evil are decidedly practical. All the 
passions of vice produce the activities of vice ; all the 
interior devisings of mischief appear in the outward 
accomplishings of mischief. Though in its grosser 
forms wickedness loves the night time, and skulks in 
lanes and concealments, yet even from these places it 
steams up infections into the whole structure and 
movements of society. It finds its way, in some of 
its forms, into all the business and all the pleasures of 
life. It is upon all the currents of travel, and in all 
the bazaars of traffic. It seems never to sleep, and 
never to suffer the least paralysis or remission. It is 
ever and every where on the alert. It is a busy, ma- 
licious meddler in the house and by the way, in the 
city and comitry, in the workshop and on the farm, 
in the counting room of the merchant and in the 
office of the manufacturer. It does something to move 
the muscles and limbs of all communities. It speaks 
all languages. It knows the technicalities of all arts 
and professions. It sets up distilleries, and groggeries, 
and gambling houses. It patronizes theaters and ci^ 
cuses, and duels and street fighting. It fills every 
commtmity full with wrong and outrage. 

Now, religion was never expected to oppose and 
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lemove this active, universal mischief-doer by nestling 
itself down cosily and quietly in a sweet, gentle cor- 
ner of the human heart It was not expected to do 
this by merely insinuating itself into the intellects of 
mankind as a passive faith in the great doctrines of 
Christianity. It was not expected to do this wholly by 
even the devotions and divine communion permitted 
to the followers of Christ in the presence chamber of 
God. These doctrines and these devotions, it is most 
true, are heavenly, are entirely essential ; they are the 
great frame, and limbs, and vital circulation, and invig- 
orating breathing of religion. But in order to com- 
pete with such a spirit and power of wickedness as 
the world is filled with, besides a strong structure and 
an interior vitality, religion must be an outwardly 
stirring, pushing, aggressive agency, and that beyond 
any other which is abroad in society. Li the grand 
rush of the powers of evil, that must rush still more 
powerfully. Christianity must have more eyes out 
upon the scene of life, must employ more spades, 
pickaxes, and drills, to push moraKthoroughfares and 
aid the travels and freights of philanthropy, than 
Satan can muster to assist the dissemination of ini- 
quity and woe. This that it needs to do, the practical 
character of religion adapts and empowers it to ac- 
complish perfectiy. All that sin can dQ, religion can 
undo; all its infections it can neutralize; all its wastes 
and deaths restore. 

There are special evils attendant upon the rapid 
advancement of society in general wealth and im- 
provement. There come in with this progress toward 
refinement, lavish expenditure, luxury, effeminate grat- 
ifications, dwarfed mind, neglect of life's serious 
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duties, fatal religious opinions, depreciated integrity, 
general corruption. As an antidote to all these dete- 
riorations, religion carries its practical agency into the 
busiest scenes of enterprise and advancement; with 
all its industrial energies, sound practical teachings, 
and transforming power, keeps up flush with the front 
rank of civilization. Expended, however, in desires, 
joys, hopes, blessed meditations, religion would have 
but little influence on the projecting, accomplishing 
generation of the present time. 

The world, all abroad on the currents and waves, 
wiU pay its deference to religion, if it sees that also 
as one of life's craft dashing its way with other keels, 
and trying the same tides and winds. The world will 
even acknowledge superiority and accept a pilot from 
the sacred bark, if she is out in the ocean roads, 
and at the mouths of the great havens and marts of 
commerce. But they will not run after her into 
coverts and eddies, or under the lee shores of promon- 
tories and islands. It is just the practical genius of 
Christianity, with ber full sails set, to be visibly abroad 
where pass all the world's inbound and outbound car- 
goes ; it is just its practical genius to be out amid all 
the adventures, expeditions, and movements of men, 
to convoy, to pilot, to moor. Let no one indulge 
fears for human society, except from the exclusion of 
true religion. Let this, in the use of its full energies, 
assist and augment all our thrift, consecrate all our 
enterprise, appropriate all our accumulations, dictate 
all our legislation, breathe in all the eloquence of onr 
orators, speak its authoritative lessons in all our pul- 
pits, spread its purifying power every where, and ail is 
safe, all is illustriously progressive. 
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The practicalness of Christianity makes it an im- 
portant nourisher of piety in the heart 

It is an important principle in our moral constitu- 
tion, that outward expressions of emotion become 
tiiemselves stimulants of emotion. The reaction is 
as invariable and certain as the action. Excellent 
works minister nutrition and vigor to the interior pow- 
ers of godliness, just as a thrifty foliage furnishes 
elaborated juices for the roots below. Emotions which 
are fainting and sinking, it is always found, can be 
immediately revived by carrying them into action ; by 
giving them outward manifestations; by permitting 
them to breathe out audibly and visibly. Thus the 
obediences of Christianity work the spirit of Chris- 
tianity ; the visible doings of righteousness, the inte- 
rior vitalities of righteousness. Not only does the 
practice of religion enrich the soul of religion, but in 
the absence of such practice, godliness shrinks and 
decays. The sensibility of the heart becomes effete 
when denied outward and visible activities, just as 
fires are suffocated when driven in upon themselves, 
and pent up closely and fast. 

The allegation is, therefore, that, both by positive 
enrichment and by preventing deterioration, godly 
doing creates godly feeling; so that he who is making 
a purity and a light around himself is creating a holi- 
ness and an illumination within himself. It is not 
enough at a safe distance inactively to survey human 
want and woe. Man must descend from his post of 
observation, and actually pass into every habitation 
of ignorance and sin which the eye has surveyed. 
If one do this ; if, as an angel of mercy and of light, 
be give himself to the great work of purifying and 
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enlightening the whole population ; if he cany in- 
struction to all who will receive it ; if he approach 
every corrupted one with holy and urgent counsels ; 
if he pull the brutalized and lost out of the fire by his 
own exertions ; if he prosecute these incessant labors 
in rescuing men from sin, and woe, and ignorance, in 
the face of dangers, and obloquy, and ingratitude, and 
misrepresentation — his piety will have grown into a 
great, rich, inexhaustible fountain, into a grand res- 
ervoir of living waters, always to overflow and 
refresh. 

Besides a happy influence directly in warming and 
augmenting the piety of the heart, outward exertions 
assist to keep that piety well balanced and symmet- 
rical. The religious character left in monastic seclu- 
sion is likely to have its qualities unequally excited 
and advanced. Devoutness before God may be culti- 
vated to the exclusion of benignity toward men ; spir- 
itual fervor may become more prominent than patience 
and self-control ; the spirit of reverence may grow to 
be stronger than the spirit of forgiveness ; the spirit 
of exhortation and rebuke, than the spirit of self-sac- 
rifice ; a vague admiration of holiness, than intelligent 
desire for personal righteousness. Piety confined in 
the heart is likely to select some object, and grow en- 
thusiastic, and extravagant, and exclusive in it« behalf, 
until a partial monomania succeeds. A thorough- 
going system of activity in the cause of Grod and 
man is the best thing to eflect an equilibrium. It 
arouses and cultivates the whole interior man. All 
that monasticism had permitted to sleep is likely to 
be carried into the grand current of zeal and self-im- 
provement Personal piety in this way receives back 
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to her noble fonii her withered limbs, her blind eye, 
her deaf ear, her dumb tongue, all made whole ; her 
clustered graces live and shine together like a full orb 
without spot or eclipse. 

There is one sad deterioration to which religion 
shut up in the soul is specially liable — an over-esti- 
mate of itself, self-complacency, spiritual pride. This 
is, as all know, an obstacle to improvement nearly 
insuperable. Swollen up with a belief of one's supe- 
rior godliness, higher attainments are not struggled 
for, scarcely prayed for. Self-conceits and self-gratu- 
lations, on account of great supposed godliness, are 
best cured by hard service out in the families of the 
world, much as the swell and bluster of imagined 
courage are in the actual strife of life for life. The 
matter is subjected to the test of experiment. In or- 
der to humble religious pride, great self-sacrifices, and 
self-fatigues, and self-dangers should be entered upon. 
The self-exalted one, to know his metal, must try the 
battle ax, and the winter campaign, and the night 
watch, and the short allowance, and the forced march. 
It is easy to imagine one's self in a state of commu- 
nion with God, when by seclusion worldly attractions 
are totally excluded ; gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
when nothing is met to ruffle the spirit or thwart the 
purposes ; full of benevolence, when no being of want 
is present to solicit our charity ; a prodigy of philo- 
sophic contentment, when every thing is wafting us 
prosperously whither we most desire to be borne ; a 
wondrous example of self-possession and of fortitude, 
when there is no danger and no required endurance. 
To learn humility, to dispossess the spirit of its ima- 
gined strength and worth, let men go out into the 
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world, where they will be tempted, and sifted, and vil- 
ified, and persecuted, and defrauded, and afflicted, and 
cast down, and forsaken. That is the furnace to dis- 
cover to the individual himself what in his character 
is dross, and what is gold. In order, then, to a deep, 
symmetrical, humble, unexceptionable piety in the 
heart of the church, visible labors, great labors in the 
cause of truth and rigKteousness, must be valued, in- 
sisted on, augmented, persevered in. 

Mark further how the practical character of religion 
assists the cultivation of the stem public virtues of the 
Christian. In the cloister many negative qualities 
may be well enough acquired. From envy, revenge, 
avarice, discontent, and malice, the heart may be kept 
comparatively clean, when deeply sequestered where 
there are few excitements, all away from the busy 
scenes of the world. But the sturdy, positive virtues 
grow best in the conflicts and struggles of life. Love 
of right becomes strong and lofty, when cherished and 
obeyed under those powerful temptations and rivalries 
found on the open theater of human action. Submis- 
sion to Providence grows into a sublime and Christian 
philosophy under the painful ills and reverses of the 
real world. Consecration of one's self to the work of 
human progress and salvation is nourished into a holy 
magnanimity in the active labors of beneficence. All 
the moral attributes of man are wrought into the soul 
as inseparable elements and vigorous habits, under 
external diflSculty, and obstacle, and discouragement, 
' and labor, and blandishment. Shut up a man in still 
seclusion, to deep meditation, to soul exercises and 
effervescences, if you would make him a pale, moral 
pygmy. If you would construct and mold him into 
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a gloiioiifl being of giant heart, bring him out to 
the sun ; let the winds sweep over him ; let the 
storms rock him ; let the tides dash him ; let the cur- 
rents take him, and drift him, and peril him. Great 
Christians were never wholly or chiefly made in retire- 
ment, any more than great captains in genteel saloons, 
or great navigators on board dismantled receiving 
ships, moored to the wharves of elegant cities. The 
stirring scenes where religion calls men into action 
incessant and arduous are certainly the places to edu- 
cate true moral heroes. Out of great tribulaHon, 
where all was struggle and labor, came they who are 
glorious in heaven. 

Such is the influence of the practical character of 
religion in promoting both interior godliness and the 
great public virtues. It is not asserted here that this 
method of active Christian labor is the only one of 
fostering noble, pious qualities. It is not intimated 
that much time alone with God is not absolutely es- 
sential to growth in grace. Close, warm, frequent 
communion with Heaven is entirely indispensable. 
An additional manner of cultivating the heart is all 
that is here suggested. When other efforts have near- 
ly failed, and one of Christ's disciples has been left 
frigid and sterile, new labors of love and augmented 
works of faith have often sent great life and love down 
into his spirit. Every blow of his arm in the service 
of God has started a new gush of the spiritual current 
into and out of his heart, and sent a living and wak- 
ing thrill through his whole moral being. Piety, on 
the other hand, confined in the soul, is warmed only 
to be evaporated by its own ebullitions ; is kept under 
a bushel only to be suffocated; is withdrawn from 
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circulation only to become a rust-eaten coin ; is stopped 
in a pool only to grow stagnant or freeze. 

These observations, in reference to the existence and 
valuable influence of the practical element in Chris- 
tianity, have many substantiations in the Scriptures. 
On this subject the testimony of the Bible is clear 
and emphatic. Not every one, taught our Saviour, 
not every one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven. Said 
Chrftt, in another place, I must work the works of 
Him that sent me. It was a world of works when he 
fulfilled his mission ; the mission itself was a mission 
of works. By works is faith made perfect ; faith with- 
out works is dead, v^ites an apostle. Do works meet 
for repentance, is a divine injunction. Blessed, it is 
alleged in the Revelation, blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord ; they rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them. My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work. A sublime truth, an illustrious example! 
It is another scriptural proof and recognition of the 
practical nature of Christianity, that the heaven for 
which it proposes to prepare us is presented as a 
scene of immense, unceasing, vigorous, universal en- 
gagement ; that every resident spirit is described as 
only a concentrated, energizing, everlasting activity, 
whom every evolving age of eternity will call to more 
crowded, more august occupation. 

The practical element of Christianity renders it 
specially suited to the /present times of unusual action 
and progress. Amid the universal enthusiasm now 
prevalent, religion is decidedly the greatest excite- 
ment ; amid the vast stir and advancement, it is the 
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most Bturring and progressive agency ; among all agi- 
tations, the greatest agitator ; among all things revo- 
lutionary, the boldest innovator. 

It woald be proper, in showing how fitted Chris- 
tianity is to our stirring era, to refer to the very special 
and valuable development of purity and of power 
which it is itself likely to receive in the excited and 
crowded scene where it is now called to act But our 
immediate concern is with the fact that into this great 
Babel the gospel is competent to introduce all needed 
excitement, aggressiveness, direction, order, and right- 
eousness. Be it so, that human passion is pushing 
into unheard-of schemes, avarice making bolder at- 
tempts for gain than ever before, ambition playing 
more desperate games for place and power, love of 
pleasure levying wider and more imperious contribu- 
tions fpr sensual gratification. Be it so, that the ex- 
citements, and collisions, and turmoils, and hurrying 
rush of business exceed all that society has ever wit- 
nessed.* Immense as these activities are, religion is 
perfectly adapted to them all, can control them all, 
can move with them all, can turn them all into the 
channel of its own still vaster and holier operations. 
Certainly a practical and active Christianity has spe- 
cial adaptations to the present age. 

The practical element of Christianity offers no small 
encouragement to the ministers of the gospel. They 
preach an active and efficient religion. Their messages 
and appeals, faithfully delivered, will spread around 
them manifest and marvelous effects. They are per- 
mitted to see the work of their own hands. Stop, stop, 
some one cries ; is not the sovereignty of divine grace 
overlooked and forgotten in this remark ? Doth not 
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the Scripture say, that Paid may plant, and ApoUos 
water, but God giveth the increase ? This is not for- 
gotten. The sovereignty of divine grace is uncondi- 
tionally subscribed to. But the freeness and the foll- 
ness with which the same grace is made to attend 
upon the faithful ministrations of the divine word are 
ever to be freshly remembered, as a high encourage- 
ment for Paul to plant, and Apollos to water. The 
history of the church for eighteen hundred and fifty 
years is appealed to for proof that visible and real 
religious reformations, actual establishments and ex- 
tensions of the church, have occurred, under a kind 
Providence, to a great extent, in proportion to the able 
and godly preaching of the gospel. In connection 
with such preaching have the sovereign riches of di- 
vine grace been signally revealed and exerted. Let 
us stand, then, on the grand truth, corroborated by a 
thousand Scriptures, and by innumerable providences, 
that religion faithfully preached is a most efficient 
practical transformer all around the preacher •himself. 
Ministers, it is true, frequently witness seasons when 
they seem to labor in vain and spend their strength 
for nought ; when they are constrained to cry, " Who 
hath believed our report ? to whom is the arm of the 
Lord revealed ? " But as in nature, so in morals, there 
are often processes and advancements which are silent 
and unobserved. We go out in the spring time, when 
the world is waking into life, and we can not see the 
actual growing of a single germ, spire, or plant. Let 
only a few days pass, and nature will be found to have 
put on, as if by rapid creation, a gorgeous, luxuriant 
vegetation. So, under the able and godly preaching 
of the word, without apparent incipient movements 
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or manifested causes, all invisibly and noiselessly will 
a rich moral scene frequently be discovered to have 
sprung up and spread itself abroad to greet and glad- 
den Christ's desponding servants. All devoted minis- 
ters shall reap if they faint not. Rejoicing shall they 
come bearing sheaves, golden, ripe, abundant 

In respect to private Christians, it is a just expecta- 
tion that they bear much fruit The religion they 
profess being remarkable for its outward, striking, im- 
portant effects, certainly labors, sacrifices, reforma- 
tions, moral progress should be ever understood to be 
inseparable from their lives. Imbued with the ener- 
getic, enterprising spirit of Christianity, where they 
find in the great moral field no harvest, they will push 
the plow, scatter the seed, cultivate, protect, and make 
one ; where they find one already ripe, they will put 
in the sickle with a strong arm and bind up the sheaves. 
Oreat things are to be done ; they wiU go forth and 
do them. Life weareth away ; what their hand find- 
eth to do, they will do quickly and with their might 
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Christianity* has been represented as the most 
efficient agency existing in our world, as able to arouse 
and revolutionize all that ought to be excited and 
changed. Possessing such a wakeful, enterprising, 
renovating spirit, it becomes important to inquire, 
whether it holds along with it any sufficient, guiding, 
moderating principle, to prevent extravagances and 
violence. 

Such a principle and power it contains preemi- 
nently within itself. It has a balancing, controlling 
provision, capable of keeping right, steady, straight 
onward, every human movement for the reform and 
elevation of man and society. Christianity is no less 
remarkable as a cautious guide, an efficient conserva- 
tor, than as an aggressor and transformer. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the conserva- 
tism of Christianity, it may be proper, as there exists 
a deep and extensive prejudice against every thing 
which bears this name, to offer a preliminary observa- 
tion on the true meaning and use of the term. This 

* By this tenn is meant every where in this discosaion a pore, Protes- 
tant Christianity. 
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word expresses no disrelish, distmst, or resistance of 
actaal melioration and advancement Conservatism 
is no enemy to human progress. It is no lazy alarm- 
ist, littering forebodings over what is to come ; no 
^roaker over the effacing of old landmarks and old 
castoms ; no retrospective seer that can discover noth- 
ing good except in the past; no prognosticator of 
evils inevitable on ^ the daring projections of enter- 
prise. True conservatism would preserve enterprise 
from impracticable and fatal modes of action. It 
would save progress from losing a valuable portion of 
its force and accomplishment, by saving it from im- 
provident expenditures of energy, by checking wast- 
ing experiments, by discouraging draining offshoots of 
exertion, by teaching the avoidance of delaying ob- 
stmctions. It operates to preserve all that has been 
gained, as well as to gucud against all deductions and 
deteriorations upon existing and future gains. It is, 
in a word, an enemy to all bad moral investments ; 
to all deeply hazardous and questionable moral enter- 
prises ; to undoing what is fairly and nobly done ; to 
neutralizing what is already working out blessed con- 
sequences. 

In treating, therefore, of the conservative element 
in Christianity, we set out with the important allega- 
tion, that there is contained in that element no dis- 
couragement to any excellence, any valuable progress, 
but only a happy influence against the whole modern 
doctrine, that inquires little and cares little concern- 
ing the means, provided the end be worthy ; against 
rushes and plunges, that do evil along with endeavors 
at doing good ; against intemperate haste and reckless 
excess. We set out, moreover, with the allegation. 
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that there is contained in that conservative element a 
careful, watchful assiduity to do good, only good con- 
tinually, in the great work of establishing in the 
world happiness and social order, arts and learning, 
wealth and power, laws and religion, 

I. It is proposed now, in the first place, to refer to 
those attributes wherein lies this conservative power 
which we have ascribed to Christianity. 

The Christian religion is conservative by means of 
its peaceful modes of influence. These modes are 
remarkably quiet and undisturbing, even when con- 
cerned with the inflammable passions, violent appe- 
tites, determined perversions of our fallen nature. To 
remove these bad affections, Christianity does not 
confine itself to direct attacks. This would awake 
resistance and excitement, perhaps augment the evil 
intended to be abated ; at the most, be but partially 
successful. It places its great reliance on a process 
more philosophical. It silently sets down by the side 
of every corrupt passion in the heart of man an oppo- 
site, pure, and good one. Antagonist graces and tem- 
pers being planted, are carefully and assiduously 
nourished, so that they expand, become strong and 
permanent. Depraved propensities by this operation 
are overtopped, overshadowed, exhausted of produce 
tive stimulants, inevitably enfeebled, withered, wasted. 
The tares are so choked that the wheat sppngs up 
and ripens nobly. The good affections, left alone, 
grow up unembarrassed and strong out of a cleansed 
spirit The nutrition of such a spirit, being nnab- 
Borbed by a noxious growth, is plentifully furnished 
for their life and enlargement. In this method, with- 
out any rupture or convulsion, without any excitement 
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of malignant passion or angry opposition, there is 
effected an important and radical reformation. In 
secret silenqe the mind is eviscerated of the foul and 
the destmctive, and replenished with the pure. This 
sure production of moral beauty out of moral deform- 
ity ; this holy change of man apostate into man an- 
gelic ; this effacing Satan's dark form, and sculpturing 
deep God's pure image all interiorly, without belliger- 
ent effort, is a fine illustration of the conservative 
action of Christianity in achieving its reformations. 
It has the same kind of action, also, from the affec- 
tionate gentleness of its spirit and the blandness of its 
address. Man is singularly adapted to be a subject 
of pure persuasion. Threats and overbearing dicta^ 
tion are deeply offensive and revolting to him. There 
is scarcely one proverbial fact respecting human na- 
ture more apparent, oftener reiterated, more true than 
this, that man may be led, but never can be driven. 
1£ we wish him to capitulate, we must wheel off our 
artillery, reverse our firearms, take the olive branch, 
make a gentlemanly address to his conscience, appeal 
to the nobler feelings of his nature, throw ourselves 
all bland, forgiving, confiding, sympathizing, upon his 
generosity, his fellow-feeling, his self-respect In this 
method, almost with certainty will his understanding 
become docile to our reasonings, his conscience sensi- 
tive and responsive to our appeals, his heart warm and 
open to our inculcations, his whole being a captive to 
our power. Altogether after this manner does Chris- 
tianity come to mankind. It is far more richly charged 
and characterized by Mendliness, frankness, and love, 
than any human communication. The gospel is, in- 
deed, one blessed embodiment of balmy gentleness^ 
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angelic mercy, overflowing charity and benignity. 
Nothing can be conceived more conservative than this 
spirit. Very rarely will bitterness and violence rise 
up to meet such a mild, heavenly philanthropy. Who 
will resist words of love ? Who will vilify evident 
intentions of kindness ? Who will angrily shut his 
ears to glad tidings of good ? The thundering legion, 
every thing but conservative, prostrates, desolates, 
forces its passage over dead men and consumed vil- 
lages. Christianity makes its way, as a munificent 
prince journeys to his remote provinces, pouring abroad 
a profusion of royal benefactions to all whom he 
meets. Bearing, as the gospel does, a tide of bless- 
ings to all the needy and the wretched, it can scarcely 
fail, whithersoever it goes, to receive acclamations of 
welcome. Even when, in their highest faithfulness, 
the teachings of the TVew Testament approach the 
vices of men without any compromise or allowanoe, 
it is with a winning expostulation, and with a hearty, 
fervent good will, which it is rarely in human deprav- 
ity violently to resist While they do not shrink from 
announcements of woe, dreadful and eternal, as due 
to impenitent transgression, these very announcements 
carry with them such a deep compassion and sym- 
pathy as to disarm opposition, and at the same time 
augment their overwhelming power. Peals of thun- 
der they are ; but they come from clouds which have 
an orb of mild efiulgence, not all concealed, shining 
behind them. It is also true that submission to the 
gospel, being a submission not chiefly to menace and 
power, but to profiered pity, and grace, and goodness, 
is on that account all the more hearty and whole, and 
therefore all the more peaceful. The powers of dark- 
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nesB, it is trae, will always rise and meet the ap- 
proaches of religion with more or less of struggle and 
resistance ; but those approaches, although they will 
not crush, yet will, to a great extent, melt away the 
very hostility they themselves had before aroused, just 
as the nearing sun melts away the clouds which his 
own beams, when more distant, had created. 

Christianity is conservative by means of its action 
on the original sources of evil things. 

All along underneath our vegetation there is a cir- 
culation of rich juices, which convey all the life and 
nutrition, and determine all the character of the im- 
mense growth and exuberant production on the sur- 
face. Could we gain access to this extended vascular 
system of all nutritive soils, and find out the secret 
chemisixy working there, we could effect any changes 
we pleased upon our luxuriant scenery. We could 
sow the interior currents with salt, and spread around 
general desolation ; or we could introduce needed in- 
gredients, enriching combinations, and thereby develop 
new forms of life, as well as greatly augment the gen- 
eral beauty and munificence. The great wonder- 
working agencies in this case are all below ; above, 
instead of cutting, ingrafting, and nurturing, we have 
little to do but witness marvelous creations. This is 
a fair representation of the interior agencies and en- 
ergies underlying all human character, all human 
conduct, all social conditions. And we are well ac- 
quainted with the elemental vitality to be set in action 
widely under the surface of every community, in order 
to all great and desirable exterior transformations. 
Christianity carries in its bosom the whole moral 
chemistry, and its favorite object and special mission 
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is to descend with its efficient powers to work fint 
and chiefly in the heart among the springs and seeds 
of all outward things. This is a field, where, by op* 
crating elementally, it can operate on a grand scale, 
where acts are generic and recreative, where in strik- 
ing one blow it strikes a thousand, where in waking a 
great and good thought, or a great and good feeling, 
it opens up into the sphere of human influence and 
human afiairs a mighty element of change, meliora* 
tion, progress. We are justified in this representation 
of Christianity as a hidden, energetic worker in the 
spirit of man, by many lessons left by our Saviour. 
He taught emphatically that purity and guilt exist in 
the heart before they appear in the act ; that mischief 
purposed, and good designed, have all the turpitude 
and excellence of mischief perpetrated and good ac* 
complished. Christian ethics recognize no reformation 
as true, trustworthy, sound, which has not its roots 
and its life in the internal spirit, nor any dereliction 
of duty decisive of depravity, that flows not out of 
the evil treasure of the heart But the essential sug- 
gestion is, that it is in the recesses of the soul that cdl 
evil things have their beginnings, so that Christianity, 
working there, can easily mitigate and extinguish 
them. First sins are never great ones. So, also, the 
incipient impulses thereto are never great. It is ac- 
cording to a fixed law of all God's arrangements, that 
every thing in nature, morals, and mind, has ito in- 
fancy, and its feebleness, and its littleness. The giant 
ogJc was once all involved in a tiny shell ; the whole 
vitality of the cedar of Lebanon in a delicate germ. 
The conflagration that involves a city grew out of a 
single spark. These are illustrations of what oocors 
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in human conduct and character. But Christianity is 
awake, and present, and ready, with all its efficiency, 
at the first awakings and pulsations of evil. It fur- 
nishes its best influence to these seeds, germs, ele- 
ments, earliest vitalities, incipient sparks. It plants 
itself down in the heart of society by the side of the 
first conception and stirring of mischief, of disorgani- 
zation, of crime, and then attempts extinction and 
eradication, or, at least, abatement and control, before 
sufficient progress is made for the upheaving and dis- 
ruption of the community. The restless, inflammable 
passions it approaches at the critical moment, when 
they are just kindling, and labors to cool, and repress, 
and confine them, before they have time to put the 
population in a blaze. When it is recollected that 
the great storms of commotion on the surface of so- 
ciety, as also the most extensive, permanent, and im- 
portant reformations, have originated in some stirring 
of thought, or of passion, first awaked feebly and si- 
lently in the unseen bosom of a people, Christianity, 
that has its favorite and most perfect work upon these 
elements of agitation and of change, at their earliest 
throbbing and breathing, can not fail to be appreciated 
and acknowledged as emphatically a great and effec- 
tive conservative power. In a world where deep and 
desperate corruptions, urgent and stormy passions, are 
in such full contradiction to the inculcations of re- 
ligion, that slight causes will produce exasperation, 
resistance, often explosion, it is an invaluable attribute 
of Christianity, that it is fitted and accustomed to enter 
the interior spirit of communities, where gently, quiet- 
ly, yet ail-powerfully, it can neutralize and regenerate. 
Living in a scene where so much is imperfect and 
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calls for change, where the best things need to be bet* 
ter, teachers to be taught, improvements to be im- 
proved, meliorations to be meliorated, preachers of 
righteousness to be sanctified, prophesiers upon the 
slain to experience themselves moral resurrection ; liv- 
ing in a scene where so many, so important transfor- 
mations and advancements are urgently demanded, 
we can not afford at all to augment existing opposi- 
tion, to create any new prejudices, to waste any moral 
power in profitless collisions and fruitless projects. It 
is matter of profound and unfeigned gratitude, there- 
fore, that Christianity supplies an instrumentality that 
works its largest and most essential ameliorating 
changes underneath, where it can do it most con- 
servatively, without strife, or turbulence, or useless 
moral expenditure. 

Christianity is conservative by means of the clear 
fullness of its ethical instructions. Some metaphysi- 
cal minds, it is true, dissatisfied with a straight, beaten, 
illumined road, and also gratified with the enlarged 
forms in which mist and cloud present themselves, 
seem desirous and adapted to walk in obscurity and 
doubt But a great part of the world needs a way all 
opened, undeviating, undeceptive. The human mind, 
since the fall, shows itself clogged, obscured, diseased, 
and enfeebled. Its liabilities and tendencies to pe^ 
version and misapprehension are great Certainly 
under such disabilities men must have a very dear 
and satisfactory light to prevent them from driving 
into visionary excesses, into unnecessary and wasting 
schemes. Religion is a teacher preeminently lundnoos 
and intelligible. Science has no lessons of such crys-^ 
tal transparency ; literature has no such visible, tan* 
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gihle, speaking sentiinents, descriptionsi or images; 
human ethics no such perspicuous lessons of wisdom. 
It ifl not that Christianity has no high themes, no 
lofty tractsi no depths and wonders. It has objects, 
which by their vastness and grandeur stretch out and 
away altogether beyond the mind's power to follow. 
It is, that, so far as these mighty things of God are 
open at all, the view is unclouded and satisfactory. 
It is, that whatever pertains to human life and duty 
is made most definite and intelligible. While religion, 
in giving lessons to man, indulges in no metaphysical 
theories, it lays open all that is valuable to practical 
life in all theories. While neither the doctrines of the 
nominalists, the realists, nor the conccptualists are dis- 
cussed, nor even so much as alluded to ; while tran- 
scendentalism, materialism, spiritualism have no place 
in scriptural nomenclature, the Bible, by means of a 
perfect acquaintance with the spirit of man, presents 
all good and needed instruction in terms and illustra- 
tions singularly familiar, transparent, and expressive. 
While it despises philosophy, falsely so called, nor 
attempts to thread its way through a chaos of con- 
flicting opinions, it pours a guiding and sufficient light 
along all the private and public ways of men. 

The comprehensiveness of the teachings of Chris- 
tianity is an addition to their value as the light of 
mankind. Had all human duty been the matter of 
special and particular legislation, so that the feeling, 
and thought, and action, proper for every exigency, 
relation, and character, could be found prescribed and 
set down in great tables, in regular columns, in order 
to be turned to constantly by every human being ; had 
been so, the whole would have constituted a 
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cumbrous, voluminous code, which few could possess, 
which few would sufficiently read. It would, indeed, 
be a vast labor to learn &om the immense mass what 
duties were presented, without performing any of 
them. The instructions of religion are to a great 
extent generic. Its precepts and principles, each of 
them by its inculcation of one thing, is an inculcation 
of a thousand. Its forbidding of one vice lays an in- 
junction on a clustered family of sins. Its very few 
cardinal lessons have an accurate application to a 
large part of the conduct of life. Instances of such 
are the first commandment, on which hang all the law 
and the prophets ; and the second, which is like unto 
it ; the golden rule which, so far as acted on, repro- 
duces heaven on earth. Furnished with such clear, 
appropriable, comprehensive teachings, should some 
still go astray in their efforts for reform and advance- 
ment ; should some of the guides of society still need 
guidance, and some of its reformers reformation; 
should some improvers and regenerators be still 
swayed by impulse, be set on fire by passion, be driven 
to dashes, onsets, explosions, without opening their 
eyes on the consequences, then the ethical teach- 
ing of the Scriptures approaches with another influ- 
ence. It acts to quicken men's vision, as well as to 
pour light on their pathway ; to create a deep, respon- 
sive sense of personal obligation, as well as intelli- 
gibly to unfold human duty, to prepare the soil, in 
addition to providing the seed. The twofold pow» 
here referred to Christianity possesses eminently. jBe- 
sides affording its comprehensive and luminoas les- 
sons, it opens the human mind, wherever it comes, to 
receive, to appreciate, to adopt, to love and obey; 
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jngt a:B the snn, at the same time that he comes forth 
with his light, wakes up the world to walk in it We 
are not now to discuss the mode and philosophy of 
this additional effect of evangelical instructions, to 
make appreciative, susceptible, conscientious, those to 
whom they are addressed. The fact itself is an im- 
portant one. Christianity as first proffering the most 
perspicuous wisdom, then as preparing clear percep- 
tions to understand them, and a good heart to give them 
root, and growth, and firuit, must be acknowledged an 
ethical teacher truly illustrious. It is a heavenly light 
which this sacred guide pours along every man's path- 
way. We think of religion as making that path open- 
and all distinct, as if marked on both sides by walls 
of darkness. We think of religion as a clear voice 
always in the ear, saying, with solemn, decided em- 
phasis. This is the way, walk ye in it. When moral 
vision is disordered, so that matters of conscience and 
duty appear doubled, hazy, confused, and doubtful, 
religion separates these, making all clear and intelli- 
gible. Imagine a populous city in utter darkness ; all 
are groping, inquiring, receding, advancing, falling, 
ricdng : suddenly a glorious luminary comes out in the 
heavens ; perfectly, delightfully now do all see their 
way; all hesitation, collision, and obstruction have 
ceased. Christianity is that luminary. So does it 
dissipate darkness and beam down its light on all our 
moral way. Men may pursue their course of duty in. 
perfect, open day, much as the heavenly inhabitants 
walk the streets of the New Jerusalem under the splen- 
dors of the eternal throne. In this character of an all- 
illominating, steady, undeceptive light, in all human 
exigencies and duties, Christianity appears a great 
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and indispensable conservative power. With such a 
grand, clear, moral illumination around him, the re- 
former who scatters arrows, firebrands, and death, can 
never, except through much settled blindness and de- 
pravity, cover and hide himself from the indignation 
of the wise and good, never hush the honest convic- 
tions and reprobation of his own heart They that 
do most to turn the world upside down, in their at- 
tempts to reform it, are generally persons who shut 
themselves from religious influences, either by a dead 
insensibility to Christianity, or by a disbelief of its 
reality. A revealing light out of the Bible, wisdom 
from above, let in full and steady upon their motives 
and their acts, has a power to make men first pause, 
ponder, and reconsider, then abandon their reckless 
mischiefs. 

Christianity is conservative by means of the immu- 
tability of its moral distinctions. 

The human mind readily perceives that a clear dif- 
ference exists between right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, duty and delinquency. The human con- 
science, in all cases whatsoever, when these opposites 
are discerned clearly, gives the former its decided 
voice, the latter its entire reprobation. But there has 
always been prevalent in the world much confounding 
of moml distinctions. The indubitable line of demar- 
cation, between that which is to be approved and that 
which is to be condemned, between that which is to 
be felt and done and that which is not to be felt and 
done ; this boundary ignorance and wickedness do not 
always easily settle, nor always settle right, however 
easily it might be done. Pressing exigencies, new and 
unexpected relations, prospects of selfish advantage, 
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impending disasters have been allowed to introduce 
into the moralities and honesties of human conduct 
many monstrous perversions. Dishonesty and recti- 
tude, injury and mercy, disobedience and duty, de- 
pravity and purity, at the mere dictation of selfishness 
and passion, are made to change places with the most 
unblushing assurance. Who that has been either an 
actor or an observer in the world, has not very fire- 
quently marked how men, who had before exhibited 
great energy in the performance of allotted services, 
immediately on discovering that their exertions are no 
longer necessary to the furtherance of private designs, 
will suffer a wonderful paralysis, and lassitude, and en- 
tire neglect to show themselves over the whole theater 
of their previous assiduity and fidelity? Who has 
not marked a great deal occurring, more positive and 
destructive than this, under the power of passion ? 
Falsehood, avarice, ambition, and sensuality, reckless 
of all right, charity, and purity, often are seen to create 
oppression, and disorganization, and ruin, to a melan- 
choly extent, over wide communities. This prostration 
of barriers between vice and virtue, and consequent 
obliteration of moral distinctions, leaves the pathway 
all smooth and open for the rage and rush of every 
wild enthusiasm and every self-confident extravagance. 
Now, if there were afpreat rule of right, and justice, 
and duty, unaffected by* time, unmitigated by exigen- 
cies, unaltered by opinions, undepreciated by prejudice, 
irrepealable by passion ; if there were a comprehensive, 
high code of righteousness and equity, perfectly im- 
mutable in all latitudes and longitudes, in all families 
and nations, in all wealth and poverty, in all servitude 
and authority, it would certainly act most conserva- 
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tively to prevent disastrous schemes, desolating move- 
ments, destructive changes. This code we have in 
absolute perfection. Just such an unchangeable pre- 
scription of all that is right and pure does Christian- 
ity present to human society in its simple, definite, 
uncompromising laws. These bend to no selfishness, 
bow to no power, jdeld to no pressures, intermit in- 
junctions for no cause. The immutability of the moral 
distinctions of Christianity rests, in the first place, 
upon the fact that they are eternal. From before the 
foundation of the world have they remained unchange- 
ably the same. It rests, in the second place, upon the 
fact that these distinctions are founded on the rela- 
tions of existence, of being to being. These relations 
are in their own nature definite and unalterable. So 
soon as God created a moral agent, the relation to its 
Creator of that created agent gave rise to obligations, 
fulfillment of which was right, neglect of which was 
wrong unchangeably. So soon as God created another 
intelligence, the mutual relation of the two to each 
other, as offspring of a common parent, imposes mu- 
tual duties. To perform them is right ; to contravene 
them is wrong ; and nothing can abolish or change 
the character of these acts. The data given, exist- 
ences and their relations, the rest is inevitable ; con- 
sequent practical obligation niithing can •prevent, or 
remit, or commute. There n*ay be a thousand con- 
tingencies, and ten thousand adventitious circum- 
stances ; this alters not rclatioKs^ this alters not obli- 
gation or responsibility. The immutability of moral 
distinctions, in the third place, rests on God's own 
nature. In respect to this nature there is no shadow 
of turning forever and ever. The universe may cease 
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to be, every thing material may change ; Gkxl never. 
Can the perfect be improved ? Can infinity receive 
accretions ? Can omniscience become wiser.? Can 
sopreme rectitade be made more righteous ? God's 
own moral natore, perfect, infinite, is embodied and 
expressed in the moral distinctions of Christianity. 
Therein is recorded, in letters of light, his own sense 
and sanction of all righteousness, his own sense and 
condemnation of all unrighteousness ; both unchange- 
able as the pillars of heaven. Its sacred rules of life, 
thus unaltered and unalterable, religion sets up in fall 
sight of all men, as a grand barrier, as a stern, solemn 
admonition against all resistance to law, against all 
social excesses. Unceasingly does the Christian code 
thunder on the conscience of the world, promulgating 
its righteous precepts, which are incapable of any mit- 
igation or any remission forever. Kingly power ccui 
not escape responsibility to divine, unchangeable equi- 
ty ; wealth and power can not ; discontents, insubor- 
dinations, insurrections, mobs, treasons can not. An 
uninterrupted announcement by Christianity of what 
is right and what is wrong, what is duty and what is 
sin, to every member of a community, and that in 
terms definite and irrevocable, must act in the highest 
degree conservatively. It is as a recognized voice of 
the Almighty uttering invariable denunciation against 
evil ; as a known light out of heaven, making one and 
unalterable the way of righteousness. 

These attributes*— a bland, conciliating kindness 
and love ; a renovating action on the sources of all 
conduct and character ; clear and full ethical instruc- 
tions ; immutable moral distinctions — these attri- 
butes of Christianity render it powerfully conservative 
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in all its movements, aggressions, and transformations 
among men. 

11. The happy influence in society of a conserva- 
tive Christianity may here properly claim some con- 
sideration. 

It acts as a quiet and gentle remedy of political 
evils. Among these are the wrongs and quarrels 
which arise between nations. Contiguous states are 
natural enemies. No two distinct sovereignties ever 
yet dwelt side by side on the earth, without differences, 
mutual oppressions, bloody conflicts. Wars, as the 
result of national animosities, have gorged in as much 
property as is now upon the earth ; have slain their 
thousand millions of men. There are serious politi- 
cal evils living within the bosom of individual nations. 
In every civil community there appears, in some form, 
the patrician feeling warring, often bitterly, with the 
plebeian. The mildest result of this antagonism is 
the oppression of power and the alienation of depend- 
ence, the haughtiness of wealth and the jealousness 
of poverty, the hard-heartedness of employers, and 
the deep discontent of operatives. Large states have 
many local interests, which give rise to sectional ani- 
mosity and sectional legislation. North, south, east, 
west are thrown into hostile attitudes. The manu- 
facturing interest is in collision with the planting in- 
terest, the mercantile with the agricultural. All civil 
order is at last endangered ; the government totters ; 
insubordination, anarchy, internal war are seen on the 
eve of bursting in a storm on the land. 

All these feuds and conflict within single states, 
and between nations, have in the conservatism of 
Christianity a counteracting influence which is entirely 
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peaceful, at the same time it is eminently efficient. 
It does not present itself amid these dissatisfactions 
and quarrels, as did Cromwell amid the British Par- 
liament, with a drawn sword and three hundred armed 
men, thundering out, "Instantly to your homes." 
This is not its mode. It is not a whit less resolute 
and fearless than the protector. It does not, however, 
enter national cabinets, state legislatures, partisan 
organizations, contending ranks of society, to tear off 
the mask from hypocrisy by violence, to execute by 
authority a summary punishment for political rotten- 
ness, selfish machinations, scandalous practices. This * 
would break up the foundations of existing order, and 
place both governments and communities farther be- 
yond regeneration. This would add stimulants to ex- 
citements already dangerous, virulence and food to 
resentments already unmanageable. The Christian 
religion, fitted precisely by its conservative qualities to 
such exigencies, communicates a silent^ tranquil power 
into the interior among all the disturbing elements. It 
distills this influence, as the dew falls, without the least 
ostentation or commotion. It insinuates its own gen- 
tleness of spirit all through society, as leaven leaven- 
eth the whole lump. Fraternization is the happy re- 
sult ; every person reached, governor and governed, is 
wrought into a fraternal sensibility. Man is to man 
a brother united in warm alliance. This sentiment 
of human brotherhood, from its nature knowing no 
boundary but humanity, is, in the first place, emphati- 
cally national. It cherishes all that is valuable, in- 
cluded under the name of fatherland. Every home 
possession, honor, interest, it garners up to love and 
sustain. It is shocked at any thing so narrow as a 
partisan or sectional interest It revolts at the meaA^ 
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contracted policy of stopping to bestow an exclusive 
blessing upon a faction, a monopoly, a geographical 
district, where all the interests, all the population of 
the entire domain, are to be equally loved and provided 
for. This fraternal feeling, in the second place, is 
with equal emphasis international. Instead of rest- 
ing at the lines which circumscribe a single country, 
it takes all nations into its sympathies, prompts 
toward every one of them kindness and love, en- 
courages the most amicable and advantageous mutual 
relations. The true, fraternal spirit of Christianity, 
■ kept pure and burning among men, however peremp- 
torily it denounce and abolish political wrongs, may 
always be expected, through the fullness of its kind- • 
ness, to leave the most delightful amenities over the 
whole field of its action. 

In political communities, permeated by the con- 
servative principles of religion, there exist also, in fall 
activity, a vivid sense and recognition of justice and 
honor, which are of no less happy and. pacific ten- 
dency. The divine code of morals, stern, uncompro- 
mising, inflexible, lays as imperative an injunction to 
observe strict amity and integrity upon governments 
as upon subjects, bodies politic as bodies individual ; 
it utters as unhesitating and fearful a condemnation 
of perfidy and oppression, when occurring between 
masses of men, as when recurring between neigh- 
bor and neighbor. These lessons, which, without 
exceptions or modifications, are solemnly commended 
to the judgment and conscience of man, possess 
a great and noiseless efliciency against internation- 
al disputes, treacheries, and aggressions; against 
sectional jealousies, party dominations, and civil 
abuses. Remedies of physical maladies frequently 
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effect their object by producing a new disorder. Chris- 
tianity, by her thorough working principles, clears off 
all noxious political growths, and drops no bad seeds 
to spring up after her labors. The great unchangea- 
ble commandments of religion, proclaimed as the only 
laws of an individual nation and of different govern- 
ments, bear to civilized men a dignity, an authority, 
a divine excellence, which will rarely fail to arrest and 
arraign all political outrages without awaking active 
hostility, without inducing the mustering of a soldier, 
the unsheathing of a sword, the ravaging of a har- 
vest, the disquieting of a family. Not more peace- 
fully and signally did the application of natural laws, 
at the creation, reduce the universal chaos all to per- 
fect arrangement and beauty, than will great moral 
principles, introduced into the midst of political jargon 
and confusion, transform the whole to a calm scene 
of order and harmony. 

The conservative action of Christianity is favorably 
presented in its peaceable removal of ecclesiastical evils. 

The delightful influence and aspect of religion, 
while conducting the reform of great church abuses, 
will be more apparent by a brief reference to the na- 
ture of these abuses themselves. Ecclesiastical evils 
are, an inculcation of gross religious errors ; a prostra- 
tion of the rights of conscience ; a demanded servility 
to priestly assumptions; an adoption of form and 
fanaticism in the place of obedience and piety. These 
spiritual abominations are introduced and sustained 
chiefly through love of power, pleasure in enthusiastic 
fervors, passion for pompous rituals, blind veneration 
of ostensible sanctity, desired indulgence of the sen- 
sual appetites. Under the prominent systems of eccle- 
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siastical corruption, the pagan, Papal, and Moham- 
medan, the depraved propensities of men are largely 
gratified. Conscience is quieted and religious hope 
encouraged, while the wide theater of worldly enjoy- 
ments is thrown freely open. The whole is an at- 
tempted accommodation of religion to man, and not 
man to religion. 

Church abuses, it is melancholy to know, are not 
confined to the three great perversions just now re- 
ferred to. The present religious organizations unhap- 
pily are not firee from ecclesiastical evils of the same 
nature, and of great magnitude. There are in the 
best communities large church establishments instinct 
with love of power, penetrated with self-exaltation, 
exclusiveness, intolerance. We are obliged to witness, 
within the boundary of religious establishments, much 
speculation, theory, and mystery, instead of hard work 
and crucifying of the flesh ; much blind reverence of a 
long-existing church polity, and of cold, imposing 
forms, in place of interior purity and an overcoming 
faith ; much sectarian zeal and railing, instead of sin- 
cere contrition and deep humility; much blustering 
profession, instead of close communion with God. 
The firmness with which modern church tyrannies, 
church infallibilities, church formalities, church fanati- 
cisms are held, is probably not a whit feebler than 
that by which the Hindu or Moslem adheres to his 
peculiar delusions. There is no so difficult, so hazard- 
ous, so hopeless a labor as that of attempting to eflkct 
an abandoment of religious errors and absiirditie8| 
whether pertaining to faith or practice. It is entering 
into a great battle with the most strenuous propen* 
sities and sympathies of our nature. And the contest 
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18 the more protracted and determined, because these 
claim to be religious, to be all enlisted and disciplined 
in the pure service of God. Not an inch of ground 
will be yielded, not a concession be made, except in 
the last extremity. The resistance to all effort at 
reform comes from two quarters: First, from the 
holders of ecclesiastical place and power. They fix 
an iron grasp on their system, in order to retain and 
augment their dominion, their distinction, their lucre, 
their luxury. Secondly, from the common people. 
They dearly love their irresponsibility under the care 
of priests and saints, their easy escape from their sins 
at the confessional, their stereotyped reverences, their 
imposing ritualism, their self-flattering external sanc- 
tifications. In consequence of the tenacity of these 
attachments, all forcible means to carry reforms into 
corrupt religions generally remove them still farther 
from any favorable change. Even violent dissua- 
sion, used on ecclesiastics, makes them lay hands 
more strongly upon prerogative and authority. Ex- 
ternal uncompromising urgency, by way of inducing 
the laity to abjure spiritual domination and cold for- 
malism, will be met with a more determined adhesion 
and a more bitter resistance. 

Undoubted and painful as these facts are, let it not 
be concluded that a peaceful reformation is hopeless. 
Christianity has a spirit, mode, and efliciency, which 
remove all ecclesiastical evils without either a war of 
passions or an external struggle. Its favorite ap- 
proach to man is in the character, most unwarlike, 
of a fountain of light It so shines in upon the 
duped, darkened, and bound, that they can actually 
see and know the ignominious chains wound around 
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their souls, the murky fogs which involve their reli- 
gious opinions, the despotism which treads its iron 
heels into their moml life, the icy forms which bind ' 
and fireeze to death their pious fervors. How willingly, 
joyously, will they escape from these crushing, palsy- 
ing, suffocating spiritual disabilities ! 

The happy effect of the conservatism of Christianity, 
in respect to its peaceful action against ecclesiastical 
abuses, may be seen in its emphatic lessons on human 
rights. It recognizes nowhere, and in no manner, the 
right of any man to lord it over any other man what- 
ever. According to the spirit of its teaching, every 
individual, so far as his fellows are concerned, is the 
sole owner of himself, and has in himself a rich clus- 
ter of personal immunities, which no created intelli- 
gence may at all interfere with. Among the posses- 
sions and privileges which each man may retain and 
enjoy, and which no being, but the Almighty, may 
take from him, either with or without his consent, are, 
a right to read, think, and judge, without the smallest 
restraint, and also to worship God in the mode chosen 
by the worshiper under the guidance of the Bible, 
independent of councils, synods, conventions, presby- 
teries, catechisms. How will a man thus instructed 
by Christianity, thus taught to walk abroad in perfect 
intellectual, moral freedom, wheresoever his spirit may 
take him, amenable only to Heaven — how will he 
break loose spontaneously from all the dictated cere- 
monials, humiliating servilities, imposed sanctities of 
false religions? There is no commotion or stro^le, 
because the abandonment is so willing, the prof^^ed 
freedom so deeply cherished in the spirit of man. Not 
more decided and welcome is the emancipation of the 
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aeronaut, when he clears from fastenings, buildings, 
trees, all things earthly, and mounts away a denizen 
of the serene heavens, as free as the element that 
sweeps him up. 

The same happy result from the conservative ele- 
ment of the Christian religion appears in the undis- 
turbing influence against religious formalities and 
corruptions, by its earnest requirement of spirituality^ 
Its constant and great lesson is, that men be pure in 
heart Its constant and great influence is, to breathe 
into the spirit a divine life. It values and commends- 
only such outward services as are fair and natural 
expressions of interior godly affections. It represents 
Qod as regarding every thing, where the heart is not 
found, as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal; as 
bending with approval and love to every pulsation of 
pure feeling in the whole wide heart of humanity ; as 
affording the warm paternity and patronage of his 
whole gracious being to every sincere and spiritual 
worshiper who bows before him. Such a presenta- 
tion by Christianity must put to shame priestly arti- 
fices and dogmatic prescriptions, must administer a 
weighty and impressive rebuke to all reliance on mere 
outward observances and professions. Such a presen- 
tation must supersede all use of force in removing 
these ecclesiastical evils. Self-convinced and self- 
aolicitous, great numbers, voluntarily, will burst off 
religious bondage, push out from religious darkness, 
and abandon mere forms. 

By these conservative modes of action, the system 
of the New Testament maintains an immense efH- 
eiency against religious perversions. Did it carry the 
8Word into the absurdities and corruptions of pagan- 

28 
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ism, Papacy, and Mohammedanism, into the formal- 
ities and assumptions of corrupted Protestantism — 
did it enter any of these boundaries with a spirit to 
extirpate by force, the result would be, almost inevita- 
bly, in addition to the awakening of serious strife, a 
large augmentation and wider diffusion of the existing 
evils. When, therefore, it is remembered, that false 
forms of religion have inflicted on the world some of 
its greatest injuries; that under them most of the 
crimes of mankind are either sanctioned or winked at ; 
that extensive moral desolations still exist through the 
influence or under cover of religious delusions, — who 
can sufliciently admire and value the conservatism of 
Christianity, which redeems from all religious debase- 
ments, and conquers a religious peace, without raising 
a weapon or at all disturbing the quiet of society ; 
which, in gathering up the tares, roots up none of the 
wheat along with them, and, in casting out devils, 
leaves the subjects of evil possessions in their right 
mind, at the feet of the Prince of Peace ! 

The conservatism of Christianity is favorably ex- 
hibited in the removal of social evils. There are 
crimes which, in some communities, are so interwoven 
with established habits, so boldly countenanced by 
influential citizens, that all legal processes against 
them are a mere feint, a mere mock appeal to justice. 
While, however, the law rests quietly in the statute 
book, the sins themselves are scattering firebrands, 
arrows, and death. There is another class of sins 
belonging to society, which, in case law and force be 
attempted against them, w^l awaken resistance, bit- 
terness, violence, confusion. We have an illustration 
of what will often result from the employment of 
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compulsory measures, in the state of things produced 
a few years ago, by the conscientious and worthy 
efforts which were made to induce the government to 
cease from its desecration of the Sabbath. Had the 
petitioners, who were the most respectable citizens of 
the United States, much further urged their object, 
there would have succeeded a general and violent ex- 
citement ; a fierce array of Sabbath and anti-Sabbath 
feeling and action. An immense injury to that sacred 
institution and to all religion would, to human view, 
have been the consequence. There is a whole class 
of social vices like this of Sabbath desecmtion, licen- 
tiousness, intemperance, profaneness, dueUng, and 
others, which, if attacked in the modes of worldly 
wisdom and worldly force, are rarely given up without 
a determined and formidable resistance, attended with 
angry discussion, virulent anathemas, heart-burning 
alienations. It is not intimated that the brandishing 
of carnal weapons by the abettors of these social dis- 
orders can be wholly avoided, even under the action 
of the peaceful gospel of Jesus. It is not intimated 
that the friends of their total abolition from human 
society ought, in consequence of such unrighteous 
opposition, wholly to distrust the strong arm of power, 
or refuse to seek the aid of the ballot box and of legis- 
lation. It is suggested that Christianity has a more 
excellent way, a way more gentle and pacific, and yet 
not at all less powerful and effective. Under the 
action of its uncompromising principles and its re- 
generating power deep in the moral life of the com- 
munity, these mischiefs of society will generally be 
removed with almost no ostensible resistance and 
warfieure. Herein is a happy illustration of the benign 
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influence of the conservatism of the New Testa- 
ment 

This conservatism appears nowhere, perhaps, with 
more decided advantage than in the great work appro- 
priate to religion of extinguishing domestic slavery. 
This is the great social evil of our country. It has 
more human passions and depravities pleading in its 
behalf than any other sin belonging to civilized soci- 
ety. What power is competent to remove this wick- 
edness without acrimony and violence ? When we 
ask men to give up their slaves, we ask them, in the 
first place, to give up their property : they are wealthy 
this morning ; our proposition is, that by a single dash 
of the pen they write themselves poor. We ask them 
to give up their only means of living, for, long de- 
pendent on slave labor, they are incapable, at first, of 
all efficient, self-supporting efibrts. We ask them to 
yield up their dignity and importance in the commu- 
nity as independent gentlemen. We ask them to give 
up caste, and descend to what they deem the class of 
menials, or, at least, to the condition of a laboring 
peasantry. We ask them to give up their ease, leisure, 
literary and refined gmtifications. When was society 
ever kept quiet, while the interests and prejudices of 
men were thus sacrificed, and the deepest affections 
of their nature were torn out by the roots ? There 
will be a revolt, deliberate and most stubborn, against 
such a great change of social condition. The institu- 
tion of slavery will be adhered to with a tenacity like 
the grasp of death. In many cases life will sooner be 
yielded than the advantages and distinctions, supposed 
to be conferred by the system of domestic servitude. 
In touching this institution, it is to be 
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therefore, that we touch a sensitiveness to rank, hon- 
or, character, wealth, enjoyments, which has often 
drenched the earth with blood. Besides the difficulty 
of peacefully breaking up this institution, arising firom 
the fact that every fiber of fallen human nature is to 
be broken in the eifort, the spirit of man naturally re- 
volts against force, against any direct legislation de- 
signed to thwart him, against even indirect movements, 
nrhich, by a violent action on public opinion, shall t>e- 
come virtually compulsory. Man loves to do things 
of his own free will, of his own independent impulses, 
especially great and noble things, like this of slave 
emancipatjon. He is filled with indignation, if osten- 
tationsly informed what is just and commendable in 
the premises, as if his own spirit did not prompt him 
to all that is right, praiseworthy, and magnanimous. 
All approaches to dictation wiU ever be in danger of 
arousing slavcholding communities to terrible indig- 
nation, and a determined belligerent attitude. Here 
let us mark the happy manner in which Christian con- 
aervatism acts on this great evil, upgrown and vital- 
ized though it be, out of the very soul of society. 
That manner is dispassionate, and accompanied with 
no disturbing influences. Christianity has been repre- 
sented in this discussion as carrying into the inner 
man of the heart an influence radical, powerful, and 
transforming. The effect is, among other things, to 
give fresh vitality and life to the conscience ; to set 
up this righteous, inflexible judge at the very springs, 
where passion and depravitj- begin their work, and 
secure their future victory. This stem assertor of 
right, thus going back to pronounce condemnation on 
every original propensity that prompts to any wrong 
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against a fellow-man, gives scarcely an opportunity 
for the awakening of animosity or turbulence. Artil- 
lery is not planted outside of the walls, but a power 
is set up within the fortress, which has reduced it to 
terms. There is no adjustment at the point of the 
bayonet, because of a previous adjustment at the 
higher tribunal of the heart Suppose, then, the ques- 
tion of slavery brought to the bar of a clear, sensitive, 
honest conscience planted by Christianity in the spirit 
of an intelligent slave owner. Suppose a slave to 
appear there, and to set forth all his crushing wrongs, 
and put in all his claims for just redress* Or, if he 
has not skill and confidence enough for such a presen- 
tation personally, let this very ignorance and inability 
plead for him Against the servitude that so blights and 
depresses his understanding. Let his very content- 
ment, with his drudging condition of servility, plead 
for him against the same servitude which so extin- 
guishes the sensibilities of the soul. Let the lashes 
•of the taskmaster, pushing him to his sweltering toils, 
let his coarsely-clad frame, his naked children, his vi- 
olated family— ^ let all these plead for him* There is 
no public assembly, no audible speech or rejoinder, no 
abolition lecture to stir angry blood, no anti-abolition 
assertion and denunciation to outrage all human sym- 
pathy and justice. All silently and unobserved, in the 
secret chamber of the master's own spirit, the whole 
matter is settled* Present, (hurt : Chief Justice Con* 
science, unbribed, illuminated, quickened, fearless ; 
Plaintiff: the down-trodden African with his clanking 
chains, his idiot intellect, his scars, his blunted sensi- 
bility) his heaving sighs for freedom ; Deftndamt : the 
mastei* in his letristocratic efiise, Inxury^ ixide|>eiidence ; 
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Counsel for Ike plaintiff : the golden rule and the im- 
munities of humanity; for the defendant: paternal 
usage and the rights of property. Does any one doubt 
what will be the judgment of the court ? There is no 
room for doubt. The poor, unpitied, enslaved being 
will be declared unlawfully detained. He will be set 
free ! He will go forth with the high consciousness — 
BO far as now capable of such a feeling — with the high 
consciousness that he is a man ! that he is God's free- 
man ! God's nobleman, with all the rights and digni- 
ties appertaining ! In this action of Christianity, by 
means of conscience, there is no dissatisfaction and 
contention, because the party resisting and belligerent 
has voluntarily stayed proceedings, abandoned the de- 
fence, receded cordially and quietly from the whole 
controversy. After the same conservative manner is 
the Christian religion, if but allowed to exert its legit- 
imate power, fully able and adapted to break all the 
chains of the oppressed, to root entirely out of the 
community the extended, tenacious, cherished "do- 
mestic institution," without essentially ruffling the 
spirits of men or disturbing the public peace. 

This bland action of the conservatism of Christian- 
ity is not confined to the evils which have been now 
referred to. In a method equally benignant and tran- 
qnilizing does it proceed in the restraint and eradica- 
tion of all the sins which appear in human society. 
Even where, through the depth and violence of de- 
pravity and passion, there is left in its wake a quaking 
and rumbling underneath the surface of society, it will 
be found generally to have efiected, to such an extent, 
a neutralization of troubled and antagonistic forces, 
as to prevent all serious upheavings and outbreaks. 
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The allaying and exorcising of social evils, without 
stirring up rancor, rupturing bands of brotherhood, 
creating violence, preventing communities from pur- 
suing calmly all their great purposes, is a truly noble 
service. There is an incidental result attendant upon 
this achievement which renders it specially valuable 
and permanent In the process of cleansing society 
of crimes, by drying up the bad passions which feed 
them, Christianity plants in men pure and ennobling 
affections. In removing pride, it substitutes humility; 
in extinguishing avarice, it kindles philanthropy ; in 
eradicating envy, it gives birth to brotherly kindness ; 
in destroying passion for worldly fame, devotion to 
sensual pleasures, feelings of revenge, it creates the 
desire of Grod's approbation, wide beneficence, the 
spirit of forgiveness. Besides Christianity, there is 
not another power in our troubled, stormy world, com- 
petent to a permanent extinction of social offences 
without a strife and shock of the social elements. As 
a threatening cloud uttering thunder, by means of nu- 
merous electric points shooting up into its bosom, has 
its angry fluid conveyed gently into the earth, and its 
quick and dreaded discharges all hushed, so a commu- 
nity overcharged with crimes may, by the presence 
and action of Christianity, be dispossessed in perfect 
quietness of its vicious ingredients, and be left to 
enjoy the happy and undisturbed influence of a pure 
religion. 

These observations, in respect to the valuable influ- 
ences of the conservative element in Christianity, can 
by no means lay claim to the fullness and dignity of 
an adequate discussion. They may serve as partial 
illustrations. They may serve to attract attention to 
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Ae peacefal spirit and manner with which the gospel 
enters upon all its earthly labors and accomplishes all 
its results. It has been the object to show that in 
every agitated and threatening moral convulsion, 
awakened by attempted purifications of human soci- 
ety, Christianity will be heard uttering the sublime re- 
buke of Jesus to the storm, " Peace, be still ! " — words 
of omnipotence, able to bring down a great calm upon 
a troubled community. Inasmuch as, through the 
violent and willful tenacity of depraved passion, all ef- 
forts to effect radical reformations will ever tend to cre- 
ate an immense excitement, and a hostile rally and rush 
to resistance and conflict, a bland, conservative Chris- 
tianity will be always and altogether indispensable. 
We turn to it with pleasure and confidence, as the 
sufficient and only peaceful reformer of the world. 
For six -thousand years have threats and force been 
used upon man with but slight advantage. Let the 
worid turn with hope to the more peaceful and pow- 
eriol Christian principles, conscience and love. 

If the view which has here been taken of Christian- 
ity as a great conservative influence be just, then must 
it be regarded a grand and fatal mistake to commit 
desirable reformations to irreligion and infidelity. The 
infidel and irreligious may possess commendable good 
works, and may show an ostensible zeal beyond those 
whose hearts glow with the benevolence of the gospel. 
But quickly, oftentimes, their fervor is seen to turn 
belligerent, to grow into intolerance and unforgiving 
abuse. By this means, the good cause is left to care for 
itself and to sink, while a war is carried on, in another 
quarter, against sinners personally, and not against 
^ir sins. There is no hope of reforms such as need 
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not themselves reformation, except they are penetrated 
and conducted by the peaceful religion of Christ To 
this agency alone has Heaven committed them. Nearly 
the same reasoning dissuades from intrusting the im- 
provements of society to outward organizations which 
are not also richly pervaded with the same mild spirit 
of Christianity. It is freely admitted that voluntary 
association is a very important principle in all social 
amelioration and advancement But the danger is, 
that combination, in and of itself, shall come to be 
entirely trusted, while the conservative vitalities of the 
Christian religion are undervalued and dispensed with. 
The result eventually will be, the growth and exhibi- 
tion of somewhat that is compulsory, overbearing, and 
dictatorial. And associations not bearing themselves 
so meekly as they should, resistance may be offered, 
and resistance may be resisted, and hereby not only 
all efforts at improving society be totally paralyzed, 
but great disturbances be introduced. In societies 
which do not assist the gospel of Christ to announce 
a single claim of Heaven, or to enforce a single re- 
ligious obligation ; in societies whose members pre- 
sent, if any, but the faintest exemplification of the 
graces of the gospel, and but a very doubtful obedi- 
ence to its precepts — in these true reformers should 
place very little reliance for any thorough, quiet cleans- 
ing and transformation of human society. They will 
be likely to make more show than advancement, more 
contentions than conquests. Vice is not a thing so 
gently, so yielding, so loosely settled upon the heart 
of communities, as to shrink unresistingly before con- 
stitutions, and presidents, and treasurers, and meet- 
ings, and platform discussions. Let the true friends 
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of reform march right out into the open field of the 
world, with the deep-working spirit of an omnipotent 
Christianity. The irruptions and progrcaa of wicked- 
ness, it may be hoped, will in this way be eifectively 
stayed, and the community be settled into tran- 
quillity, at the same time that it is established in 
righteousness. 

Equally unfortunate would it be, that reforms should 
be committed to political parties. Legislative pro- 
hibitions have in this discussion been admitted to be 
important. These, doubtless, at the right place, just 
in the rear of full and voluntary decisions of public 
sentiment, and as expressions of that sentiment, are 
of great value and power. But the eradication of an 
existing evil, left for accomplishment to the corruption, 
and intrigue, and crooked policy of partisan politi- 
cians and place-hunters, will be likely to be made the 
cause or pretext of a great and bitter political scram- 
ble. In the commotion which is raised, the crying 
sin, instead of being removed, will probably, like the 
oak in the winds, only shoot deeper its roots into the 
heart of society. The moment that reform under- 
takes to employ the sword of political power, the 
sw^oid of God's Spirit, infinitely more efficient, falls 
&om its hand. Christianity considers the appliances 
of diplomatic policy and influence, when made an 
ulterior confidence in the business of reformation, as 
a decided libel on her character. Are not her treas- 
ored heavenly truth and heavenly power capable of 
w^orkiag irresistible regenerations gently in the wide 
heart of the people ? Are not these enough without 
eubmitting important reforms to a combat of wily, 
mercenary politicians ? The gospel, in its unostenta- 
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tious simplicity and divinity, in its pacific spiritnaliiy 
and omnipotence, should be our great reliable agency 
against all our evils, political, ecclesiastical, and social 
Some imagine that reform movements, though rash 
and violent, and at first view highly imprudent, may 
eventually work out good, and much advance con- 
summations devoutly to be wished. God in his own 
pleasure may produce hurricanes, and earthquakes, 
and pestilences, as the means of valuable final results. 
But men have no authority to do such things. They 
must take the gospel of peace, and, all instinct tiiem- 
selves with the spirit of peace, proceed to the needed 
trahsformations of human society. In its character 
as a pacific agency, Christianity, by the wiser portion 
of mankind, will be ever greatly valued and reverenced. 
Some minds might prefer the more imposing and 
stirring things involved in the preparations, tactics, 
struggles, and shock of a great mental and moral 
war. But the quiet changes, wrought by religion 
down in the deep soul of society, which produce a 
fair, blessed reformation and righteousness all over the 
surface of society, arc far more desirable and godlike. 
We may well glory in a Christianity which, as a 
union of peace and power, of charity and omnipo- 
tence, effects conquests without campaigns, subjuga- 
tions without battles, alliances without compulsions. 
Such an instrumentality is the most important known 
under the government of God. Let Christians, with 
admiration and gratitude, meirk how it enters into 
human communities, not violently to cauterize and 
amputate, but soothingly to remove external disease 
by healing the whole vital circulation; not to work 
in moral convulsions, while attempting to work out 
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moral ailments, but, with far more efficiency than this 
implies, to recover all that is lost, renovate all that is 
destroyed, resuscitate all that is dead, without at all 
dispensing mischief or awakening violence. On the 
forefront of our grand enterprise, human redemption, 
w« are permitted to write, " Peace on earth, good 
will to men ! " So ££0* as we give Christianity its per- 
fect work, we shall have the pleasure to witness, with 
but few exceptions, the evils among men, complicated 
and numerous though they are, yielding without com- 
motion to its conservative power. Bright to us, there- 
fore, is the vision of the promised day of a thousand 
years. Then a grand junction shall be effected, peace- 
ably, of the kingdoms of this world with the eter- 
nal kingdom above ; then to the shout from heaven, 
" Peace on earth, goodwill to men ! " shall go answer- 
ing back from island and continent, from tribe and 
empire, from land and sea, << The wolf doth dwell 
with the lamb, the leopeird doth lie down with the kid,, 
the lion doth eat straw like the ox, the little child doth 
lead them. There is nothing to hurt or destroy; 
swords are beaten into ploughshares, and spears inta 
pnining hooks." 

29 V 



PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY ADAPTED TO BE 
THE RELIGION OF THE WORLD. 



There are several systems, assuming to be religious, 
which have striven long and vigorously for universal 
ascendency and dominion. Paganism, under numer- 
ous and various forms, already asserts supremacy over 
more than half of mankind. Islamism Holds, under 
an unyielding sway, one hundred and twenty millions 
of the population of the earth. Papacy, claiming with 
great effrontery to be the only pure and true religion, 
is now struggling with vast zeal and unconquerable 
energy to plant itself over the whole of the habitable 
world. These schemes of religion are not at all well 
adapted to the nature and condition of mankind. 
They are strikingly inefficient in creating an intelli- 
gent faith ; in providing for the depressed and poor ; 
in establishing a true and safe freedom ; in meeting 
the great demand for mediation and mercy made by 
our moral nature ; in raising man to the true grandeur 
of his being; in securing their own universal diffu- 
sion. Protestant Christianity seems capable of ac- 
complishing all these grand ends. Well suited is it, 
therefore, we may safely allege, to be the religion 
of our race. 

L The first proof of thb adaptation may be found 
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in the fact that Christianity presents openly and intel- 
ligibly to all men the evidence of its own truth and 
divinity. 

The unlettered and unthinking constitute a large 
portion of the population of the globe. Neither the 
Papal, pagan, nor Mohammedan religion has so much 
as designed or made the least attempt to present to 
the great masses of ignorance and depression any 
proofs whatever of its origin and authority. The 
priests and teachers of all the false systems have 
assumed arbitrarily to dictate to the faith of the mul- 
titude. Claiming to be the sole privileged deposita- 
ries and organs of the counsels and communications 
of superior beings, they have urged peremptorily the 
unhesitating reception of doctrines and services, on 
their own bare declaration of antiquity, divinity, and 
authority. Thus under the management of a corrupt 
and cunning priesthood do these superstitions approach 
the uninstructed, credulous multitude with a forefront 
of concealment and darkness, and then challenge, on 
pain of eternal death, an unwavering, implicit assent 
to a mass of unexamined fables and absurdities. This 
unconditional submission of religious faith to the 
craftiness, find depravity, and tyranny of a fellow-man 
humiliates, corrupts, prostrates, and crushes most 
pitiably. 

A religion for mankind, for the unlettered as well as 
for the learned, must bear upon itself visibly, unmis- 
takably, the proofs of a supernatural origin and a 
divine authority. Christianity, I allege, does this, 
does actually come with God's own image and super- 
scription, even to the common mind of the race, all 
marked upon it most distinctly, legibly, and lumi- 
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nously. He that ranneth may read ; the way&rer of 
the world need not err. The divinity and authority 
of Christianity rest on this simple and intelligible 
foundation — the truth of the narrative found in the 
four evangelic histories. The proof that their accoimt 
is most accurately true lies upon the very surface, 
entirely visible to unlettered men. There is every 
where perceptible to such men a frankne33, a sincerity, 
a straightforwardness, a total absence of all appear- 
ance of understatement, overstatement, and conceal- 
ment, a disinterestedness, a fullness of knowledge, an 
honest truthfulness, which almost compel belief. As- 
sured that there is in the sacred record no coloring, 
embellishing, conjecturing, or imagining, but an un- 
varnished, most veritable relation of supernatoral 
events, heavenly teachings, and undeniable miracles, 
precisely as they occurred, the uneducated readers 
perceive and acknowledge that Christianity emerges 
from this scene of divine power and divine wisdom, 
bearing heavenly attestations most clear and satis- 
fying. 

Divine revelation presents, both in bold outline and 
in graphic touches, such accurate, vivid, and full pic- 
tures of the nature of the heart of man as to convince 
unstudious and common men, who have c^irefally 
turned their attention upon their own character, that 
the painter must be the Great Searcher of the heart 
The scriptural delineations of man present features 
which otherwise would never have been discovered, 
but which, once traced and painted, the mass of unin- 
staructed readers may instantly recognize. 

Another evidence of divinity, clear and open to 
the same description of persons, is a remarkable 
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agreement between the teachings of Christianity and 
those of unperverted conscience. From both they 
hear the same stern, fearless, authoritative voices on 
all great moral questions. They perceive that the 
gospel presents just the grand, pure objects to love, 
interests to pursue, treasures to obtain, which con- 
science pronounces worthy of a rational, gifted, godlike, 
and immortal being. As it is the Divinity, confessed- 
ly, which teaches in human conscience, they hesitate 
not a moment at the conclusion, that it is the Divinity 
which teaches in Christianity. 

There is a class of precious scriptural assurances 
to good men, which are so invariably fulfilled to the 
utmost as to leave no doubt on the minds of plain 
men, that it is God himself in very deed, who in the 
sacred Word speaketh these encouragements. Every 
day as they see that, while the righteous have adver- 
sity, they have also peace ; while they have diflSculties, 
they have also assistances ; while they have extremi- 
ties, they have also glorious deliverances ; every day 
as they see them never forgotten, never forsaken of 
their heavenly Father, they have fresh proof that the 
communications of love, of which these are the ac- 
complishments, were certainly given by the good man's 
Almighty Friend above. 

There is also a morality of inimitable sublimity and 
beauty every where inculcated by Christianity, very 
appreciable by the common mind as truly divine. 
The Saviour's own pure, glorious life and character are 
a part of it. Throughout, there are to unlettered read- 
ers a calm holiness, an angelic mercy, a frank sin- 
cerity, a supernatural wisdom, a rich grace, which 
can not be of the earth, earthy. These qualities show 
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the sweet purity of heaven, the pulsations of a divine 
life. They evince the same superiority to all other 
moral lessons which perfection does to imperfection, 
which divinity does to humanity. To unlearned men 
the morality of Christianity bears a serene, lofty, un- 
corrupted and incorruptible spirit, which as indubita- 
bly indicates its origin to be from heaven, as the hues 
of sunset show that they come from the glorious oib 
which has just disappeared. 

Some of the descriptions of the Bible have an au- 
gust magnificence and power, which indicate to the 
«ame class of men a pen dipped in the light of heaven. 
The judgment day, as described in the 25th of Mat- 
thew, affords an illustration. The great scene opens, 
unfolds, and closes with a simplicity, a graphicness, 
an apparent truthfulness, an awful grandeur, a hushed 
solemnity, which assure them it is the draught of a di- 
vine intellect. Other illustrations are the representa- 
tions of Jehovah, of the New Jerusalem, of the cruci- 
fixion, of the resurrection of the dead. They all bear a 
reality, and consistency, and simple majesty, and se- 
rene divinity, which are evidently above all finite in- 
tellectual power. Unlettered readers doubt not that 
these delineations must have come down out of 
beaven. Were the apocalyptic angel, standing in the 
sun, to portray to us that luminary, there would be 
evinced a clearness of view, a confidence of state- 
ment, an undisguised naturalness, a sublime sim- 
plicity, which would leave no doubt that the descrip- 
tion was given by an eye-witness. So do these 
scriptural delineations show the pen of the most near 
and present of all observers, the Omniscient himselfl 

These are some of the proofs of divinity which lie 
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on the face of Christianity, capable of being seen and 
read of all men. While it is matter of gratitude, 
that history, and philosophy, and science have ren- 
dered faith in Christianity, on the part of the learned, 
totally and forever impregnable, it is a matter of far 
higher interest and value that God has made the gos- 
pel its own witness, has written its heavenly origin 
palpably on the revelation itself, so that the great 
mass of mankind must unhesitatingly confess, as they 
read, and mark, and meditate, that Divinity shines out 
every where; that the traces of God's hand are no 
less clear, and full, and readable upon Christianity 
than upon the great scene of nature where all have 
beheld them. Undoubtedly this is the religion for 
man ; it is fit that we congratulate the race, that it is 
presented in Christianity, with a system which con- 
demns not its votary to have the intellect and con- 
science bound and bridled. The New Testament, so 
far fi*om enjoining such an intellectual humiliation; 
firom wishing the consent of any human being to be 
80 duped, and degraded, and wronged ; firom contrib- 
uting in any way to reduce the high spirit of humanity 
to such an ignominious submission, does specially 
and earnestly summon every subject of God, as a 
self-responsible man in the use of his own independ- 
ent powers, to scrutinize its credentials, sift its proofs, 
weigh its claims, unhesitatingly, fearlessly, to the 
uttermost. It does, in addition, counsel him to con- 
struct his opinion and settle his duty according as his 
own clear reason and unperverted conscience shall 
dictate, irrespective of priest, precedent, or authority. 
It is only on the condition that its revelations are in- 
contestably divine, that the gospel expects man to bow 
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with reverence to its 'great truths ; only on condition 
that its instructions are undoubtedly emanations from 
the Deity, that it expects him to walk in its light 
Christianity thus bearing upon itself, to common 
minds as well as to others, a most visible divinity, 
and asking credence and obedience only on its evi- 
dent possession of that divinity, is very eminently 
adapted to be the religion of all mankind. 

11. Kindred to this intelligibleness of proofs, an- 
other feature of Christianity, adapting it to be the 
religion of the world, is its special sympathy and pro- 
vision in behalf of the poor. 

Its diffusion through all the lower walks of life is 
one great distinction of the Christian religion. Our 
Saviour assures us that he had been anointed to 
preach the gospel to the poor, to heal the broken 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives. This 
deep and active interest for all the destitute and de- 
pressed of the world is but a continuation of the 
spirit of the Old Testament manifested by much 
kind and protective legislation. The great busi- 
ness of Christianity being to uplift the entire hu- 
man family, if the vast mass of the depressed and 
poor, the great majority of the whole, were not reached 
and elevated, its mission on earth would be almost 
a failure. They are to be reached and elevated. 
The regenerations and blessings of the gospel are 
fitted for the lower spheres of human society no less 
than for the higher. Narrow circumstances and ex- 
ternal degradation are no discouragements to the 
warm, abounding charities and services of Christian- 
ity. It regards man as a creature possessing noble 
constitutional susceptibilities, rich inherent elements. 
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of which no pressrures, lapses, misfortunes, do ever 
despoil him. Upon all his precious, improvable, and 
permanent qualities, though partially smothered and 
concealed underneath rubbish, rudeness, and deform- 
ity, religion gathers an earnest and unextinguishable 
interest It cares littie about the earthly tabernacle 
lodged in it ; it cares infinitely about the capabilities 
of the spirit which occupies it. Perceiving in the 
deep interior of the slave and serf no inferiority of 
original elements, it approaches them with the same 
sympathy and charity that it does the master and the 
monarch who hold them. If that being, clothed in 
rags and wretchedness, be but a man, with a man's 
immortal powers, with a man's Immortal destinies, 
Christianity asks no more. It opens to him at once 
all its blessed ministries, its education and discipline, 
its gifts and graces, its holy motives and inspirations, 
its prospective glory and happiness, its heavenly crown 
and throne. Even more than this is true. Not merely 
an equal sympathy and care for men in humble con- 
dition is manifested by the religion of the New Tes- 
tament; it seems to bear a deeper kindness toward 
them, and to proffer larger benefits, because they are 
in greater suffering and need. Fully aware that, the 
homelier and poorer a population, the lower it is in 
most parts of the world in vice and ignorance, the 
Christian religion carries to its families illumination 
and disinthrallment with greater assiduity and more 
unextinguishable zeal. Aware, also, that the lower 
orders' are oftenest injured and forsaken, Christianity 
looks after them with a specially tender and earnest 
assistance. Mark where, among the poor and low, 
unmitigated, unsolaced woes and wants have most 
accumulated ; where, amid pains and sicknesses, 
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human ministrations of soothing and relief aie most 
rare — thither does religion repair to employ her high- 
est vigilance, to offer her warmest sympathies, to 
unbosom her richest benefactions, to pour in the oil 
of her best consolations. It is another proof and 
illustration of a happy adaptation on the part of 
Christianity to visit the destitute and degraded, that 
its communications are to that class of mankind 
specially acceptable. When the scribes, and doctors, 
and rulers rejected Christ, the common people heard 
him gladly. Persons who roll in wealth and fair 
sumptuously every day, who receive the flatteries and 
deference of a constant crowd of admirers, who gather 
around themselves all the tasteful arrangements, all 
the conveniences and beautiful embellishments which 
their own hearts, in their largest desires, ask for — 
these gratified ones, dwelling and reposing in an 
earthly paradise, will not willingly and cordially listen 
to inculcations of humility and self-denial, of detach- 
ment from the world, of selling their goods to feed 
the poor, of looking and longing for a better country, 
even a heavenly. But the poor of this world, witii 
no abiding-place, with slender means of subsistence, 
painfully dependent, subject to exhausting labor, lia- 
ble to injury, and fraud, and oppression — these home- 
less, destitute, disregarded, injured ones are all ripe 
to hear the gracious words of eternal life. They that 
have no earthly spot which they can call their own, 
how will they exult in the offer of a title clear to an 
inheritance in the land of the blessed! They who 
have found that the world has promised only to dis- 
appoint, flattered only to deceive, how heartily will 
they welcome assurances from Heaven of joys sub- 
stantial and sincere ! They who have found little pity 
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among men, how •will they catch all joyously the full 
proposals of mercy from the throne of heavenly grace ! 
Then there is a natural sympathy of all the oppressed 
and abused of the world with a religion which has 
also itself been " always subject to scoffs and vilifica- 
tions." Quickly and sensitively are such persons 
moved, when a Saviour comes to them, " not like Mo- 
hammed, a splendid conqueror," but like themselves, 
poor, despised, not having where to lay his head. It 
18 a confirmation of this adaptation to all the poor of 
the world, that Christ, according to the gospel, tasted 
death for every man, low as well as high, subject as 
well as sovereign, despised as well as honored. No 
human being shall be found so insignificant, ''so 
much a cipher in the vast sum of human existence," 
as to be counted unworthy to hear the most earnest 
voice of mercy, to be presented with the richest bless- 
ings and hopes of religion here, and to be raised and 
welcomed into the purest glories of heaven. Always, 
as when personally on earth, Jesus will visit the poor 
and bereaved at Bethany, and weep with the afflicted ; 
will stop the funeral procession to comfort and support 
the widow of Nain in her desolation ; will show mercy 
to the blind sitting by the wayside and asking alms ; 
will make whole the lame man at the pool of Bethes- 
da, who has none to help him ; will choose an apostle 
to the Grentiles from the craft of the tent-makers ; will 
select his immediate disciples and witnesses from 
among the fishermen of the Lake of Gralilee ; will go 
to be guest with publicans and sinners, and eat with 
them. " Blessed," will always be the voice of Chris- 
tianity in the world — " blessed are the poor, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Hath not God chosen the 
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poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the king- 
dom which he has promised to them that love him ? " 
The gospel, with its instruction and love, its purifica- 
tion and pardon, its inheritance and honor, provided 
not specially and exclusively for '^ magistrates, and 
counselors, and judges, and lords, and kings, and 
scholars," but most freely for all the obscure, and neg- 
lected, and ignorant, and degraded, is remarkably 
adapted certainly for a general diffusion among the 
nations. As the overspreading cloud that raineth 
upon all fields, barren or fertile, is fitted for universal 
nature ; and the sun, that shineth as warmly and 
brightly into abodes of poverty as abodes of wealth, 
for all the families of the esulh ; so is Christianity, 
with its blessings, even more undistinguishing and 
unlimited, singularly suited to all the world. 

III. Christianity is fitted to be the religion of the 
world on account of its large and generous spirit of 
liberty. 

True freedom is the privilege of feeling, projecting, 
enjoying, and doing every thing that is right, together 
with exemption from every source, form, and action 
of wrong. What condition of human society will 
secure all this ? What must be the government, and 
what the governed? Nothing is plainer than that 
every man must possess what is his own ; must have 
set up around him an irremovable, impassable barrier 
against all encroachments and all injustice. In other 
words, every man must be made just to every other 
man. Then all around the rights of every individual 
will be drawn a clear line of demarcation. Over that 
no intruder passes ; within that, he, the sole occupant 
and possessor, has perfect freedom. None may inte^ 
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rapt hixHf none say, What doest tbou ? This unmaired 
liberty civil government may do much to secure, if 
jEounded and administered on the pure principles of 
immutable righteousness. Far more may the com- 
munity do voluntarily, by each citizen becoming a self- 
governor on the same principles of immutable right* 
leousness ; by every citizen, of his own will, conceding 
to every other citizen carefully all his rights. As, un- 
der law and magistracy, we can expect to realize this 
fane idea of freedom only partially, we turn with special 
satisfaction to that which may be hoped for under a 
vivid sense of justice on the part of the people. When, 
through the dictations of a sensitive, instructed, dear, 
unperverted conscience, and the impulses of a pure 
love of all equity, citi;sens and families are all ready 
aad prompt most punctiliously to keep within the 
boundary which includes their own possessions and 
rights, and out of the boundaries which inclose what 
belongs to ail others, what unfearing, unrestrained lib- 
erty will reign ! There will be no encroachments to 
be resisted, no civil injuries to be punished, and, there- 
fcNre, no arrests, coercions, imprisonments, or confisca- 
tions. Interfered with by none, interfering with none, 
every citizen becomes a wheel in a perfect machinery. 
He is free, unobstructed perfectly, because he keeps in 
place and fulfills his own proper functions. The mo- 
ment he should leap out of his gudgeons, and fall into 
some other portion of the appended mechanism, he 
would find himself caught, confined, torn, and de- 
stroyed Christianity is the grand producer of this 
oonsdentiousness and sense of justice, which keep 
Mcb man in his own legitimate sphere, which consti- 
tote subjects true and just self-governors, which make 
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their public officers peace, and their exacters righteous- 
ness. The liberty of a state, therefore, depends not 
so much upon the form of its government as upon 
the character of its government, as upon the extent 
to which it is permeated with the purity and rectitude 
of Christianity; yet not so much upon its govern- 
ment, however excellent, as upon the right heart and 
right conscience of its general society. The celebrat- 
ed ancient states, republican and free in name, were 
tyrannies in fact, swaying immense masses of crushed 
humanity, of menial servitude, of satisfied degrada- 
tion, in consequence of the destitution, on the part of 
the rulers and the ruled, of that spirit of righteousness 
which pervades the New Testament 

Christianity has another influence in creating pure 
liberty, by teaching a doctrine of equality which is the 
very spirit and genius of republicanism. I refer to an 
equality of obligations and an equality of rights. The 
gospel by no means authorizes agrarianism. It teaches 
no equality of condition. It makes no proposals to 
prostrate the high and impoverish the rich so as to 
level society. It recognizes inequality of talent, learn- 
ing, wealth, and happiness. But equality of obliga- 
tions and of rights it solemnly sanctions. Under a 
government which is free upon Christian principles, 
therefore, no man can be debarred from privileges 
which another is permitted to enjoy, or from claims 
which another is permitted to make. Office is acces- 
sible to all ; influence to all ; wealth to all ; education 
to all; honor to all. Rank, form, color, q|Ccupation 
constitute no distinction of obligations and rights in 
this system. The Author of Christianity permits every 
human being to claim the same relation to himselfl 
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To all he offers the same bounties, felicities, and ele- 
vations. Not for a moment does it sanction the no- 
tion that one part of mankind are bom to govern, the 
other to be governed. It recognizes no kings, princes, 
nobles, save when the whole people, whom they are to 
govern, have, by a free consent, admitted them to their 
places and titles. Assumption of them, without this 
authority, it regards imposition, oppression, and wrong. 
By the people and for the people does Christianity 
ordain the powers that be. Governments and magis- 
tracies are a temporary, popular creation. When thus 
created, they are divinely recognized and sanctioned, 
as wisely fitted to secure protection to individual life, 
liberty, conscience, property, and happiness. The 
Christian religion, therefore, if allowed its own legiti- 
mate action and power, must overturn every despot- 
ism on earth. It must uncrown every king. It must 
prostrate every throne, or make that throne the faith- 
ful, paternal guardian and dispenser of all human 
rights, of all the blessings of freedom and equality 
which are within its gift and influence. 

There is another principle in the Christian religion 
which is a large source of the true freedom of commu- 
nities and of governments ; I mean its spirit of reci- 
procity. It is embodied in these words : " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself." With this, Christianity 
is permeated throughout This is its essential life. 
An uncompelled obedience to a warm inner flow and 
overflow of fellow-feeling will work most effectively 
to keep out those obstructions, and injuries, and col- 
lisions, which are the destroyers of liberty. Fountains 
of mutual kindness and large philanthropy, welling 
up in all the hearts of a population, must be better to 
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prodnce positive and careful respect to all persoBld 
rights, and, consequently, to secure a large and gen- 
eral freedom, than the wisest possible lessons in jurifl* 
prudence and moral science, than any conceivable 
appliances of prescriptive and protective legislation. 

The Christian religion secures true freedom to a 
community by its special sanctions of law. If the reg- 
ulation of human society and maintenance of personal 
liberty by the principle of fellow-feeling just referred to, 
fails, as it wiU, in respect to the hardened and eorrupt, 
then Christianity falls back decidedly upon the stem 
authority and strong arm of legislative and executive 
authority. It sanctions politiccd society as a divine 
institution ; it declares civil government an ordination 
of Heaven ; it invests earthly rulers with the high char- 
acter of Grod's own ministers, designated to speak ter- 
ror to them that do evil, and praise to them that do 
v^lL So far as in communities depravity and vice 
still produce encroachment, and overbearing, and 
wicked violence, in defiance of all justice and human- 
ity, the Christian system points most resolutely to this 
magistracy commissioned of Heaven ; insists peremp- 
torily on unconditional submission ; utters loud con- 
demnation in the ear of all despisers of law ; raises 
the voice of retribution, and denounces upon them the 
heaviest penalties, human and divine. As such a law- 
establishing, law-enforcing power, Christianity is in a 
high degree the author of that observance of human 
rights and that consequent social order whidi are the 
essential elements of true liberty. 

The adaptation of Christianity, as the bearer of this 
large, righteous, and intelligent liberty, td be the re- 
ligion of the world, can not fail to be instantly admitted 
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and appreciated. Mark the noble forms and privileges 
which that liberty introduces into the interior of hu- 
man society. It reaches and advances man's physical 
condition. This it does by furnishing him two grand 
incentives and assistances to worldly thrift ; first, the 
privilege of employing his labor ; secondly, of appro- 
priating its avails entirely in the sphere and in the 
manner of his own independent choice. On these 
two immunities industry and prosperity will luxuriant- 
ly grow up and rejoice. Christian liberty disinthralls 
the intellectual powers. It makes them all the indi- 
vidual's own. So he do not injure others, he may 
cultivate them when, where, by what means, to what 
extent he pleases. He may traverse for intellectual 
treasures any field of knowledge in any portion of the 
universe. He may study the heavens or the earth, 
man or God ; he may discover or invent, imagine or 
demonstrate, according to his own sovereign choice, 
responsible to Heaven alone. 

The freedom introduced by Christianity includes a 
full emancipation of the conscience. With the single 
limitation just stated, that men inflict no injury oa 
society, Christian freedom permits none but God to 
dictate in any respect their religious opinions, religious 
character, or religious rules of life. To him invested 
with that liberty with which Christ maketh firee, rulers, 
ecclesiastical or civil, have nothing to .prescribe or to 
forbid. He may think, speak, write, publish, or do 
neither, as his own uncontrolled sense of right and 
duty shall prompt ; he may worship God, as his con- 
science bids, in silence or in audible ascription ; in ihe 
open air or in a desolate cave ; in a bumble cabin or 
in a splendid edifice ; in written forms or in imprompta 
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offerings ; and no earthly power may question, hinder, 
or rebuke. Such an unrestrained conscience is the 
most dear and sacred of aU our privileges. 

Buch is the liberty of Christianity. It comprehends 
all the immunities contained in the lai^est conceivable 
bill of human rights, in the grand '^ Magna Charta'' 
of universal humanity ; it is the parent of the noblest 
virtues, the highest activities, and the surest progress 
of the race. Introduced to its undimmed light, its 
free, healthful air, its unencumbered privileges, com- 
munities spring up as from underneath the deep night 
and suffocating slumber of ages. In the presence of 
true liberty, vitality becomes fresh and vigorous at the 
heart of the body politic ; animation, and hope, and 
•enterprise, and accomplishment are upon the face of 
society. Every thing awakens ; every thing thrives ; 
•every thing rejoices ; every thing advances ! The uni- 
versal establishment of an intelligent and virtuous 
freedom on the principles of Christianity would almost 
transform the face of the world. We love to follow 
its pathway abroad over the nations. The population 
of our globe is composed of one thousand millions of 
despots — the gospel absent— -tyrannizing ov^ and 
tyrannized by every one ! We see, wherever Christian* 
ity passes with its spirit and lessons of liberty, the 
burden uplifted from the crushed, the door opened to 
the pallid prisoner, the chains fallen from the enslaved. 
We see the haughty official become a man, and the 
neglected serf a ruler of the people. We see general 
humanity emerge from disabilities, and abuses, and 
obscurities, and contempts, like a luminous orb from 
the bosom of darkness. We see the great heart of 
piety escape the prescriptions and fbnnalitMB of 
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authority, mount in joyous freedom to the mercy seat, 
throb and respond, without dictation, to the heart of 
the great infinite Father. We see humanity, unop- 
pressed by humanity, become divinity. Christianity, 
thus bringing physical, intellectual, and religious free- 
dom, and a rich revenue of blessings along with it, is 
greatly adapted to be the religion of the world. 

IV. Another clement, which, beyond every other, 
adapts Christianity to be the religion of all mankind, 
is its great divine method of mercy. 

This is a scheme of salvation which possesses a 
▼alue commensurate with the religious character, 
hopes, and happiness of the whole family of man. 
So familiar is the subject, however, it is proposed here 
to make only a brief reference to its general aspect 
and relation to our sinning race. 

The moral constitution of man is such, that in no 
stage of civilization, in no degree of ignorance, is he 
long without a sense of ill desert, a feeling of self- 
condemnation and fear, on account of many conscious 
delinquencies and sins. Fallen men may become so 
lamentably darkened and perverted, as often to call 
good evil, and evil good. But Grod hath still in every 
human being remnant voices which have not bowed 
the knee to Baal ; moral utterances which will some- 
times arouse and terrify the soul by a declaration of 
its guilt and its liability to a dreadful doom. Such 
officious troublers does every man carry within. Un- 
der the convictions and solicitudes which they create, 
the disquieted spirit of every human being inquires 
with deep earnestness. Can iniquity be forgiven ? Can 
the offended Ruler be appeased ? Can the sovereign 
Gk>vemor make a public offer of pardon without giving 
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up his authority, without removing the bamers ajround 
virtue, and permitting wickedness, undiscouraged and 
unchecked, to pour it^ tides of desolation and death, 
wave after wave, over the face of the conununity? 
These are the questions which anxious nature asks ; but 
anxious nature itself makes no reply — from all the les- 
sons of human wisdom hears no reply. On this ques- 
tion, from our original constitution, from the book of 
Providence, there is no voice, no teaching. A world has 
a deep and infinite concern in this matter, but without 
the Bible all is silent as the house of death. The New 
Testament revelation on this point is all that is known 
in the universe. This is clear, ample, and satisfac- 
tory. The gospel of Christ proposes a scheme of 
mercy, by which all the ends of punishment may be 
obtained without punishment The grand element 
of this arrangement is the mission of the Son of Grod, 
of the august and holy Divinity himself, into our world, 
to teach, to suffer, to die, to rise from the dead, to as- 
cend to heaven. By this, the express intention was to 
make divine government just, without being inexora- 
ble, to uphold divine law, without (in cases of peni- 
tence and faith) the enforcement of its penalty. It is 
not necessary to the value of this great interposition 
of Heaven, that men understand perfectly wherefore a 
proposal to remove away from contrite and believing 
transgressors their transgressions, and to cover as by a 
thick cloud their sins, should not be demoralizing by 
making the depraved more fearless and determined in 
courses of iniquity. As, however, in and through the 
divine atoning sacrifice, government and grace, right- 
eousness and mercy, justice and pardon, have evidently 
met and kissed each other, and as the great Ruler and 
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Judge of the nniverse bath proclaimed that, by means 
of that sacrifice, Heaven can be just and the jostifier 
of him that believeth, the most thinking, convicted, 
and solicitous may banish disquietude, and sit down 
in gratitude and joy. 

This, therefore, is the great and satisfactory revela- 
tion ; Christianity, in the mission of Jesus, with the 
attending incidents, presents a divine mediation and 
substitution, which the Almighty himself regards suffi- 
cient to hush the thunder of the law ; to clothe the 
just Ood with infinite benignity and inexhaustible 
grace ; to lay a grand platform of mercy broad enough 
for the reliance and hope of all the contrite and be- 
lieving sinners of the world. Man constitutionally 
possesses a religious nature. He desires to stand in a 
favorable religious relation to some supposed or real 
divinity. He is strongly preinclined, not to a pure 
spiritual worship, but to some form of divine service. 
He desires to know how the Deity he Iries to worship 
regards him ; to what end, under his Providence, tends 
his present course, and what realities are reserved for 
him beyond, in the endless future. He loves to be 
assured that the supreme Deity, whoever, wherever he 
may be, will hear his addresses, accept his ofierings, 
admit him to communion, attend upon his pathway, 
interpose aid in disaster and death. How satisfacto- 
rily, soothingly, perfectly does the presentation by 
Christianity— of God, through Christ, reconciled and 
propitious ; of man, through contrition, emerged into 
the blessedness of forgiveness and heavenly favor — 
offer relief to his religious difficulties, remove his ap- 
prehensions, meet his desire for the divine compla- 
cency and beneficence ! That which makes so ample 
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and needed a provision for the moral wants of all man- 
kind is certainly singularly adapted to be a universal 
religion. 

In respect to this interposition of Heaven in behalf 
of a guilty race, Christianity stands in perfect contrast 
to every other system of faith which has been pro- 
posed. The Koran has not one suggestion of an atone- 
ment by a vicarious sacrifice. Jesus it acknowledges 
a prophet, Moses a prophet, but declares Mohammed 
superior to both. The revelation made through the 
latter, it is insisted, rivals, eclipses, and supersedes all 
that Moses and Jesus taught Mohammed denies the 
crucifixion of Christ, aflirming that God secretly took 
him up to heaven, and that another wearing his ap- 
pearance was slain. Moslems, he teaches, after suf- 
fering all they deserve, will be received into paradise, 
not through the prevalent mercy of Jesus, but through 
•the intercession of the prophet Mohammed. Although 
a great portion of the Koran is drawn from the Scrip- 
tures, yet of the great scheme of redemption no trace, 
or feature, or resemblance is to be discovered. Islam- 
ism, in robbing the Bible, found this central truth, this 
essential life, and soul, and power, and crowning dis- 
tinction, and high glory of it all, too pure, too instruc- 
tive, too illustrative of God, of heaven, of sin, of 
retribution, for its purposes of secular conquest and 
power. 

In the Roman Catholic church, the doctrine of for- 
giveness through the merits and death of Jesus is not 
formally discarded, but the spirit, and value, and power 
of this sublime, momentous truth are greatly obscured, 
almost extinguished. The transgressor, in coming to 
the Popish confessional, does not feel himself bowing 
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at the cross of the crucified and glorious One. He is 
occupied with the maledictions which the priest may 
pour upon him, the severe penance he may impose. 
In all his worship, he is impressed with things external 
and visible, with the crucifix, the picture of Jesus, the 
holy water, the consecrated wafer, the image of the 
virgin, the pompous ceremonials. So absorbed and 
occupied is the worshiper with all these attractive 
and imposing things, that Christ crucified, Christ 
risen firom the dead, Christ offering mercy to all the 
guilty, is overlooked and unappreciated. Romanism 
is a system of salvation by the priest and church. 
The church, it teaches, is the depositary of a grand 
treasury of reserved righteousness procured by Christ, 
and sufficient to cancel all the sins consequent on the 
fall of man. The priests are the sole dispensers of 
this fund to whomsoever they will ; they always to be 
paid in cash for making the drafts. Grace and par- 
don through the great mediatorial sacrifice of Jesus, 
to Papacy, is almost as if it had never been announced 
to the world, except as it affords relics, and rites, and 
fasts, and holydays. The great High Priest of our 
profession, the Author of eternal salvation to all that 
obey him, entered into the heavens, only Interces- 
sor before the throne, has far less prominence and 
power in the Roman church than has his holiness 
the pope. 

Heathenism, also, has nothing of thedivine scheme 
of mercy, and, what is more, no plausible substitute 
for it. The whole pagan idea of mediation is simply 
an intercourse, conducted by beings intermediate 
between humanity and divinity, termed demons. 
Simply an intercourse it is which conveys the ad- 
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dresses of men to the gods, and the benefits of the gods 
to men. There is here, it will be perceived, no con- 
ception of a divine mediatorial sacrifice. So far as 
substitution for crime is concerned, when concerned 
at all, it is, in the opinion of a pagan, his own self- 
torture, his own self-mortification, his own mendicant 
life, his own pilgrimage to the Granges, or to the 
shrine of some deity, which prevails and appeases. 
What, in the whole system of heathenism, is there to 
satisfy the anxieties of the human mind, when awaked 
to its own character and responsibilities, when writh- 
ing under the lashes of a guilty conscience ? There 
is nothing sufficient for man, nothing adapted to him, 
but Christ and him crucified, as presented to him in 
pure Protestantism. All else is utterly futile, pain- 
fully unsatisfactory to the moral fears and wants of 
our nature. This great sacrifice, this heavenly expe- 
dient, is so fitting, comprehensive, munificent, and 
effective, as to leave nothing to be desired. 

Let us contemplate Christianity with its ]Ht>vision8 
and tidings of mercy on its way to a world lying in 
wickedness. To its prostrated millions, covered with 
thick clouds and darkness, there comes a message out 
of heaven, " Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world." All warm and urgent 
does this announcement sound in upon the ear of 
every family and every man, from the great infinite 
heart of love,' out of whose fullness the universe is 
blessed. What a lightening of oppressing anxiety and 
fear will succeed! What inquiry, aspiration, hope, 
and struggle for deliverance ! What commotion, and 
thrill, and awaking through the earth's great valleys 
of death ! I^et us enter a scene wherei responsive to 
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the tidings of Christ's salvation, men stir and rise np 
to meet and to welcome the proffers of heavenly grace. 
They gather to the mercy seat, they repair to the fomi- 
tain of life. They are forgiven ; they hope ; they are 
bursting away the bonds of iniquity ; they are receiving 
likeness of character to the inEnite Father ; they are re- 
ceived into God^s own family ; they are walking the 
way to heaven. At home shall they arrive at length 
in perfect peace, in perfect holiness, in perfect glory. 
Let us imagine this scene of divine interposition, of 
deliverance, of moral purification, of heavenly hope^ 
extended even as far as sin has spread its ravages and 
its ruin. Let us mark the surprising changes every 
where the same — virtue for corruption, confidence for 
fear, hope for despair, life for death. Let us imagine 
all the world waking to the proclamations of grace 
firom the throne of the Eternal, throwing off the gloom 
of ages, and walking joyously in the favor of Heaven. 
This scene of universal redemption, that we have 
imagined, it is the great purpose and work of Chris- 
tianity to accomplish. What can be more adapted 
to become the religion of the race ? A bright bow of 
promise and of hope^ it spanneth over a perished 
world ! 

V. Christianity is adapted to be a universal re- 
ligion, in consequence of its great power over the 
character of man. 

Both intellectually and morally, man reaches his 
highest practicable development and noblest struc- 
ture under the favoring influence of the Christian 
religion. This system of truth is an important edu- 
cator of the intellectual powers, in the first place by 
laying the ax at the root of intellectual pride and 
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self-sufficiency. It begets the humility and modesty 
of true science. Whoever is inflated with his own 
present wisdom is shut up against improvement 
Nothing is or can be more adapted to sink one's lofty 
conceptions of himself, and to teach him his own igno- 
rance and mental imbecility, than the studies to 
which Christianity calls him. This opens to him 
fields for survey which are without boundaries, and 
oceans for exploration which are without shores. 
Each step he takes in his religious inquiries gives a 
fresh conviction of measureless tracts stretching on 
beyond him. Each new discovery actually introduces 
him to wide, un visited realms of investigation. How 
will he feel himself, with all his attainments, actual 
and hoped for, but as the explorer and observer of 
only a pebble or an anthill of a whole universe ; but 
as the intellectual occupant of only a single point of 
all the glorious regions of thought ! Pride of intellect 
must be crushed. In the midst of these vast and end- 
less inquiries, the religious student can but shrink into 
a most humble and inquisitive docility. 

Christianity has another happy influence in behalf 
of mental progress and eminence, by preventing waste 
of intellect. It directs investigation, keeping in view 
the limit of human ability, only to the intelligible and 
attainable. More energies of mind have been wasted 
in fruitless speculation than have been employed in 
successful ones. Researches into the inexplicable 
graspings after the incomprehensible, soundings for 
the unfathomable, struggles toward* the inaccessible, 
have not been confined to alchemy or the philosophy 
of the schools. This is the folly, to some extent, of 
nearly all minds, cultivated and uncultivated. The 
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result is useless discussion without end; constant 
fluctuation and uncertainty of human opinions ; the 
successive proposal and explosion of innumerable 
theories. The incomprehensible and unsearchable 
Christianity teaches by authority, and not by expo- 
sition. It utters not one word to induce speculation 
where speculation is hopeless ; into undissolvable 
darkness it opens not one step to allure the daring 
and curious. It discourages adventure where there 
are no guiding waymarks ; exhausting search where 
there are no practicable discoveries ; laborious mining 
where there is no obtainable ore, in order that the 
mental faculties may hold in reserve their time undi- 
vided, and their powers unexhausted for study, acqui- 
sition, and growth, in fields of truth which are open, 
clear, fertile, and rewarding. 

Christianity has no little influence on intellectual 
development and power, by its mode of teaching, in 
the way of great comprehensive truths. A man may 
spend half his life in filling his mind with items and 
isolations ; he may be most successful too, and yet 
remain in a great degree intellectually uncultivated 
and imbecile. The Christian religion teaches its pu- 
pils to seize fundamental, wide-sweeping principles, 
under which may be included volumes of instructions, 
whole large classes of human rights, duties, and in- 
terests. As instances of such principles, there may 
be a revealed fact, a divine precept, a rule of govern- 
ment, a method of Providence. Jesus suflered, the just 
for the unjust ; thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self; fear God ; he that believeth shall be saved ; these 
light afllictions shall work out a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. These are specimens of 
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this favorite mode in which the spirit and lessons of 
Christianity are embodied and presented. The alle- 
gation is, that this manner of teaching gives the re- 
ligious student an enlarged and scientific character of 
mind ; withdraws his mental powers from elements to 
compounds, from what is simple to what is complex, 
from the small business of conversing with single, 
unconnected objects, one by one, to the grand process 
of classification, to the settlement and contemplation 
of great generic truths. The mind thus accustomed 
to radical, broad-reaching principles, to comprehensive 
generalizations, is healthily disciplined, is made dis- 
criminating, philosophic, far-seeing, and wide-grasping. 
Christianity also promotes the vigor and enlarge- 
ment of the mind by proposing high and laborious 
intellectual employments. The intellect attains power 
much in proportion as it exercises power. This is 
evinced by the striking correspondence observed to 
exist generally between its energies in possession and 
its energies in requisition. If the mind be occupied 
with lifting the leaf, tossing the pebble, and weaving 
the reed, these infantile efforts will be fair representa- 
tives of its ability. If it be accustomed to carry a 
weaver's beam, to bear off the gates of Gaza upon its 
shoulders, to pull down a tower by the muscles of its 
arm, it will be wrought into massive proportions and 
giant power. There are no mental labors conceivable 
more fitted to put upon exertion, and to aggrandize 
the intellectual faculties, than those which Christianity 
assigns to man. The sum of them is the acquisition, 
exposition, and inculcation of all the religious truths 
and lessons, written and treasured in creation, provi- 
denoe, and the Bible. In them will be involved a 
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discussion of the divinity and mercy of the scheme 
of human redemption ; the settlement of all religious 
opinions and all high questions of conscience ; the 
declaration of those principles which, infused into 
society, raise it to its noblest structure, largest useful- 
ness, and fullest happiness ; the prostration of Satan's 
kingdom, and the establishment and maintenance of 
the government of the Almighty. Christianity assigns 
to men the solemn business of rescuing fellow-citizens 
firom all the horrors of the second death, and also the 
high duty of securing to theih an inheritance in the 
heavens, devised in the last testament of Jesus, inalien- 
able, immeasurable, and infinite. These are truly au- 
gust occupations. Both as incitements to the acqui- 
sition of appropriate and commensurate abilities, and 
as severe and protracted exertions, they must largely 
educate and augment the intellectual powers. If sus- 
ceptible of being aroused at all, th,ey must, in these 
superior duties, be wrought up to their highest enthu- 
siasm ; if capable of invigoration at all, they must be 
carried forward toward their greatest might ; if ever 
able to learn how to sway other minds, they must 
attain their most commanding eloquence. As steam, 
by the laying of heavy pressures upon it, grows into 
a great and efficient force, so the mind, under the bur- 
dening services of Christianity, gains a power and 
energy never before attained. 

Christianity gives strength and expansion to the hu- 
man mind by means of the magnitude and grandeur 
of the objects which it presents for contemplation. 

Religion, having first produced a full faith in itself, 
next acta to enlarge the believing mind to the dimen- 
sions of the great divine things offered to its attention. 
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Unlike the telescope, which narrows the field to its 
own capacity, the human intellect expands itself 
toward the amplest circumference which may be pre- 
sented. In order to spread itself abroad to the com- 
prehension of the mighty, eternal truths of Christianity, 
it must transcend all ordinary boundaries. Mark the 
grand transition effected by the gospel, when it carries 
its pupil out of the petty affairs of the present state, 
and beyond the bounds of space, and then plants him 
in the new heavens and new earth of prophetic reve- 
lation, even in the imnfeasurable regions of eternity. 
How have his powers swelled to the immensities 
iK'hich surround him ! Christianity has opened to its 
idisciple, instead of one, two worlds to traverse ; in- 
stead of the flitting moments of time, the ever-evolving 
ages of an unbounded futurity. His mind struggles 
to fill out the vast range of thought, to move 'away 
t&om the limited and finite, and push and stretch on 
into the endless and infinite. Imagine him attracted 
specially to the great Eternal One. His mind, turned 
upon him, is turned upon the universe, for he filleth 
it ; in walking with him, he ascends into heaven, for 
God is there; takes the wings of the morning, and 
dwells in the uttermost parts of the sea, for he also is 
there ; visits the darkness and the light, for they are 
both alike to God. 

Such converse with the immense themes of Chris- 
tianity, such intellectual attendance upon o(nmisoience 
and omnipotence over the great fields of their exhibi- 
tion, can not fail to elevate and exipand the mental 
powers into a sublime sphere, to accustom ibexxk to 
exalted conceptions, to inspire them wil^ augost de- 
signs, to train iliem to incalculable powec 
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Christianity acta upon the intellect by means of the 
fervors of spirit which it creates. The immaterial 
spirit of man being, as testified by consciousness, one 
And indivisible, the action or state of one portion of 
its susceptibilities must essentially affect every other. 
Mind is operated on by even extraneous senseless 
matter. Doubtless the sensibilities pow^erfully influ- 
ence the intellections, both being associated conditions 
of the same inseparable essence. Warmth and wealth 
of heart are to the intellectual abilities what genial 
sunbeams are to vegetation. A fire in the sensibili- 
ties will inevitably radiate brilliantly into the under- 
standing above. True, the heart may be wrought into 
such a violence of passion, as to obstruct, rather than 
assist, the action of the intrcUectual powers, just as ex- 
cessive combustion may embarrass, rather than facili- 
tate, associated movements ; just as sun heat, so vivi- 
fying in ordinary degrees, may in augmented measures 
produce parched and stunted vegetation. But all 
strong excitement of the emotions, not extravagant, 
gives a more bold, more masculine, more vivacious 
character to the intellectual operations. It is in happy 
hours of rich enthusiasm and fervor that the lofty con- 
ceptions and grand discoveries of the human mind 
have always been produced. The great passages of 
Milton, Homer, Shakspeare, so true to Nature, that 
Nature will never cease instinctively to recognize them 
as her own genuine inspirations, so surpassingly elo- 
quent that one and the same hearty welcome and ac- 
knowledgment will be heard from every generation — 
these were lights from glowing fires underneath. The 
luminous intellects of the world are fed from warm 
hearts. Christianity, being itself the great nouriaher 
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of a calm, strong, ever-acting, vivid sensibility of the 
soul, must be the great awakener and inspirer of the 
intellectual powers. 

The adaptation of Christianity to act favorably on 
the sensibilities of man, so as to elevate him to his 
highest possible moral position, may be more easily 
shown. This is its preeminent design. This is its 
own special, peculiar labor. This, which Christianity 
has come to effect, the interior renovation of man, it 
is precisely and wonderfully fitted to accomplish. Of 
no system of false religion can this be asserted. They 
are all sensual, corrupt, and debasing. Mohammed 
pretended to a special communication from Heaven, 
authorizing his unlimited licentiousness. In heathen 
worship, the grossest impurities are not only unforbid- 
den, but constitute an authorized and required por- 
tion of sacred rites, an essential part of service due to 
the gods. 

In delightful contrast to all other systems stands 
Christianity in respect to the purity of its heart and 
the consequent purity of its influence. It acts on hu- 
man character, in the first place, by means of the high 
moral standard which it sets up. Christianity pro- 
poses to every man that he be spiritually perfect. It 
professes to have come from a perfect Being. It 
claims that it is itself as perfect as its great Author. 
It deems it derogatory to its asserted excellence to pro- 
pose to man a character inferior to its own. It makes 
no compromise on this subject. It requires the heart 
to be clean every whit It enjoins that its desiresi 
aspirations, and affections be all noble, all uncontami- 
nated. All character beneath this it pronounces es- 
sentially defective, seriously corrupt This elevated 
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standard will have the effect of a powerful upward 
attraction. It will produce a constant struggle for the 
more excellent, for the purer pulsations of an inner 
life hid with Christ in God, for an ascending progress 
into the holier and more heavenly. The eagle in its 
spiral, concentric circles, sweeping up into the clear 
heavens, is an image of the ascent of the soul under 
the influence of Christianity from glory to glory, ever 
towering higher, until it enters the sphere of the infi- 
nitely perfect. 

Christianity effects a moral elevation by the purity 
of the objects which it presents to the affections. 
Heaven is one of these — heaven with its people and 
its occupations. The Elysium of the Greeks and Bo- 
mans, the Paradise of the Mohammedans, the Valhalla 
of the Scandinavians, the blissful spirit-abodes of the 
Hindus, Chinese, and Persians, are all essentially phys- 
ical, and sensual, and impure. Corrupt deities and 
corrupt worshipers constitute the society ; low, gross 
indulgences, the employments and happiness, sup- 
posed to be provided in these regions of the departed. 
O, it is most gratifying to turn from these to the 
blessed heaven of the New Testament ! This is, in- 
deed, the heaven of heavens ! Imagery is all exhausted 
to describe the unmingled purity, the unspeakable hap- 
piness, the divine exaltation of its inhabitants. It is 
a city whose walls are jasper and whose streets are 
gold. It has the river of life, on whose banks are trees 
bearing twelve manner of fruits, also leaves for the 
healing of the nations. And it hath no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon, for God is the light of it. 
Heaven of Christianity ! Nothing that defileth shall 
ever enter there. Every word, thought, feeling, act, 
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wish, and prayer is perfectly pure. • Our Saviour on 
earth was a perfect representation of what every char- 
acter is in heaven. Every heart there is but the heart 
of Jesus transcribed. Hence is every principle, and 
impulse, and affection of that world in consenting har- 
mony with eternal rectitude and purity. Hence are 
its meetings of friends, its transports of joy, its raptu- 
rous psalmody, its grand anthems of gratulation, all 
holy. No one revealed object of Christianity can ex- 
ert a more bland and attractive influence to raise man 
to the highest moral nobility of his being than this of 
a pure heaven. Imagine him by faith and hope habit- 
ually to dwell in this sanctuary of transcendent holi- 
ness, to walk in the light of it, to sing its seraphic 
jubilee, to kindle and commune with its just men 
made perfect. He has become a being more angelic 
than human. 

Christianity has another purifying action by means 
of the Deity which it reveals. The Jehovah of the 
Scriptures, as an object of thought and adoration, is the 
highest moral power in the universe. There is opened 
to men from him the purest and mightiest influence 
conceivable or possible. His character is a grand as- 
semblage of infinite excellences. It is one great, clear 
splendor. The several divine attributes pour in their 
several pencils of glory to constitute it He is the 
infinite Father of the universe, possessed of unbounded, 
undivided, and unrivaled moral perfection. He is a 
pure, embodied, universal, and eternal intelligence. 
He is the source of all knowledge, all holiness, all sus- 
tenance, all mercy, and all hope, to the entire universe. 
Let this sublime conception of the Almighty dwell in 
men, let them feel themselves ever in his dread and 
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glorious presence, and they are placed under the action 
of an infinite and sanctifying power. There will be 
first an influence to restrain depravity, to hush im- 
piety ; then to awe into reverence, to impel to obedi- 
ence, to kindle into holy love, to uplift to heavenly 
hallelujahs. 

It is almost an instinct of our moral as well as our 
intellectual nature to receive an impress of that which 
is impressively presented to our hearts, to kindle at the 
exhibition of ardor, to sadden at the sight of gloom, 
to aspire to goodness in the presence of the pure in 
heart, to throb with noble charities in contact with 
large and liberal souls. This, which is so instinctive 
and natural between man and man, may exist in a 
higher degree between man and superior beings. The 
society of angels would tend to change men into the 
likeness of angels. The larger the luminary above, 
the larger the imaged luminary in the waters below. 
The intensity of the light and heat, placed at one of 
the foci of opposite parabolic mirrors, will have an 
answering luminousness and warmth at the other. It 
is after this philosophy that men can receive impres- 
sions even from the great, infinite God. With his 
high, perfect qualities the human heart can commune, 
and have the same all luminously retraced upon itself. 
Very readily and deeply does the worshiper receive 
upon his character a warm, fresh reprint of the Deity, 
whom he trusts, adores, obeys, and loves. Christian- 
ity, then, in revealing Jehovah to men, has opened 
into our spiritual being an infinite fountain of purity. 
That spiritual being must itself, in consequence, hold 
and beam forth a rich holiness, as a planet shines bril- 
liantly that drinks light out of the sun. 
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Another power of sanctification connected with 
Christianity, whose efficiency none will question, ia 
that of the divine Spirit. This agent adds to religions 
truth, published in its simplicity and fullness, a moral 
efficiency as great as human nature requires for its 
complete restoration. L^t no one indulge doubts that 
wherever there is a pure Christianity, there will be the 
influence of the Spirit of God, and a purification of 
the character of man. Every particle even of dull 
matter is moved and looked after by Omnipotence. 
For six thousand years, what action or result has there 
been in this whole outward universe, and the Lord has 
not done it ? What seed has germinated, what plant 
or tree has grown, what pearl has been wrought in un- 
fathomed cave, what ephemeron passed its transient 
life, what planet swept its orbit, without the aid and 
presence of divine Power ? And has the great scene 
of intelligent spirits, the immense field of human char- 
acter, no present Deity? Here are to be wrought 
labors involving moral changes, moral duties, moral 
destinies, of infinitely higher consequence and interest 
than what pertains to the physical imiverse. And 
has the Almighty no concern with it ? He has every 
conceivable concern with it ! His own infinite wis- 
dom and power he makes to attend Christianity as it 
moves abroad for the regeneration of man. Before a 
transformer thus divinely attended, how will moral 
defilement disappear, and heavenly purity be superin- 
duced upon the human character ! What if the ob- 
stacles be formidable, the opposition violent, the cor- 
ruption deep, the blindness total, the aggregate moral 
ruin radical, inveterate, complete, and hopeless ! The 
gospel, instinct with the Spirit of the Lord, has power 
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oommensurate with the whole needed restoration and 
cleansing. Most gratifying it is to those who love the 
redemption of man, that there are no prostrations of 
our moral nature so low, that this dlvinely-firaught 
agency can not raise them all up again ; no plague 
spots so malignant and deep, that it can not cleanse 
them all away ; no wanderers so far gone from Grod, 
that it can not bring them to his very throne, even to 
close and holy communion with his perfect purity. 

The exertion of such renovating and exalting influ- 
ences on our moral susceptibilities is the highest prac- 
tical achievement of the religion of the New Testa* 
ment. This, added to its action, before adverted to,, 
on the intellectual faculties, is able to raise man to the 
highest grandeur of his being. Decided results have 
already been produced upon the race. The most 
gifted intellects, and the most august images of virtue,. 
as a matter of history, have been found among the 
believers of a pure gospeL 

YL Christianity is adapted to be the religion of alt 
mankind by means of its elements of difiusion. 

One of these is the rare power of actually subju- 
gating human passion. There is a large mass of pro- 
pensities and tempers which are solid obstacles to the 
power and progress of the gospeL A grand prerequi- 
site labor, therefore, is to tame, exhaust, and remove 
them. This, other religions effect but in the slightest 
degrees. They leave the moral spirit essentially un- 
cleansed and unimproved ; the bad passions still ran- 
kling, festering, conrupting, and controlling chiefly as 
before. Christianity, valuing mere external ameliora- 
tions but little, goes down into the fountain of iniquity, 
the human heart, to assuage, to subdue. Its operation 
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here shows a singular wisdom and suooess. As an 
illustration, mark how it prostrates the love of power 
and of rule. Every man, it has been already suggest- 
ed, is bom a despot He loves his own superior 
aggrandizement. He would have nothing above him- 
self. He would instruct and not be instructed, lead 
and not be led, govern and not be governed. He 
would maintain a lordly independence of all being. 
He revolts decidedly from subjection of any descrip- 
tion whatsoever, of bowing the head to any power, 
divine or human. Christianity can not proceed at all 
until this spirit is extirpated. Whatever the tide of 
its success, and the ardor of its movements, it stops 
short, astounded and grieved, the moment it meets 
this personal exaltation. No, it does not stop ; it is 
just the point of the present remark, that Christianily, 
instead of stopping, sweeps down this lofty vaunter 
against its injunctions, turns this assertor of irrespon- 
sible independence into a personification of humility 
and submission. This is its own peculiar work. 
Herein is the greatness and the secret of its power. 
The process is not the surmounting a barrier, so much 
as the entire removal of it. 

All the sensual passions are equally in opjloaition 
to the New Testament teaching. These must be 
placed under firm control, or Christianity can neither 
advance nor reign. There must be a repression of all 
the corrupt and evil affections. No compromise can 
be made with any of them ; nor is inccxrporation of 
them into the body politic practicable. The ground 
is not gained while they continue to occupy it. Should 
their claims or their power be in any degree hiiahed 
or diminished temporarily, if they are not piostrmted, 
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thoronghly paralyzed, there is no real conquest Pre- 
cisely this is the legitimate accomplishment of the 
Christian religion. It casts down all the evil passions 
which oppose themselves, and thereby makes for itself 
a clear way for the whole tide of its blessings. 

There is another feature in the conquests of Chris- 
tianity, which largely facilitates its propagation. It 
makes all its subdued ones cordial and true friends. 
It leaves in the wake of its advances no murmuring 
discontent, no smothered revenge. It leaves no popu- 
lation behind, which, being overawed but not con- 
quered, passive but not fraternized, is all ready to as- 
sume the offensive, and rush to conflict on the slightest 
pretexts, on the first recurrence of opportunity. Its 
subjugations are of another character. The foes of 
Christianity are not simply discomfited, they are won ; 
enmity is subdued; deep, pure friendship planted. 
The gospel has united its conquered ones to itself in 
hearty and indissoluble bonds. The soldiers of Satan, 
in addition to laying down their arms, have put on a 
new panoply. It is not enough that Saul has given 
up his commission to Damascus, and ceased to breathe 
out threatenings and slaughter. The religion of Christ 
has not done with him, until he is an ordained apostle 
of the Grentiles, with a new commission from the 
church at Jerusalem, and a sacred commendation to 
the grace of Grod ; until, as a noble exemplification 
and powerful advocate of the gospel, cities, governors, 
and kings sit trembling, convinced, and subdued under 
his announcements of Christ crucified. Christianity 
has no wish to effect a subjugation merely and alone. 
It would uprear on the same premises. It plows 
and roots up in order to plant It breaks off the wild 
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olive to insert the trae ; pranes away the thistle to 
graft in the fig ; the bramble, to put in the vine. This 
mode of conquest on the part of Christianity, which 
makes its vanquished ones not captives, but firiends, 
not the materials of a triumph, but its own true sup- 
porters and advocates, secures to itself, as it passes 
forth to men, a grand augmentation of homogeneous 
power, and an iiresistible advancement. 

Christianity adds to its power of diffusion by its 
care and sanctification of the domestic relations. The 
New Testament descends firom its high revelations of 
Jehovah, of the impressive scenes of the eternal world, 
of the sacred mysteries of divine mercy, of the precepts 
and sanctions of God's great moral law, and consents 
to attend and instruct us in our humble domestic 
duties, in our private responsibilities. Honored and 
consecrated are the names of husband, wife, parent, 
and child, in the lessons of Christianity. Home, save 
heaven, the richest, sweetest word in our language, 
comprehends all these relations, and gives issue to all 
their blessed influences. It is under Christianity only 
that the family fireside becomes emphatically a home; 
it is only there that it includes all its capable endear- 
ments, privileges, and holy power. The benign and 
sanctifying influence, which the Christian religion 
loves to plant in the homes of society, can never 
be confined, however, to these nurseries. Morning' 
and evening incense there will, as a sure result, set 
up public altcurs, temples, churches, worship, and 
ordinances. The graces of the gospel, living and 
growing there, will create external beneficence, civil 
virtues, general piety, and social order. Chrbtian 
sowing, ingrafting, and pruning there will plant tiie 
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trees of righteousness over wide communities. Let 
Christianity open its Christian homes to embosom 
and bless each generation as it enters upon the great 
scene of life, and the conquest of the world is well 
nigh achieved. 

Christian families are hiding-places of power, which 
awake no suspicion, which alarm no fears, which sys* 
tematize no opposition. ~ We know not whether the 
missionary of the cross accomplishes more in a heathen 
land by his public ministrations of the gospel of Christ, 
than by presenting a fair and beautiful illustration of 
that gospel by means of a well-ordered, exemplary lit- 
tle community, his home. Christian families are pure 
lights in the depths of settled darkness. They are the 
diamonds that sparkle here and there on the deserts of 
this world. They are the blessed enclosures where the 
fetters of sin fall off, from whence the people of Qod 
take their departure to the land over Jordan. No one 
can measure their religious power on mankind. To ere- 
ate these holy sanctuaries on every territory of the earth, 
and then seat herself in them, and issue forth her power 
and her blessings, is the favorite object and influence of 
the Christian religion. Herein is a large difiusive power. 

The most important element of diffusion possessed 
by Christianity is its benevolence. One character of 
this benevolence, important for the purposes of propap 
gation, is an active sympathy with all humanity. 
This attribute is radical and characteristic. Without 
it, Christianity is Christianity destitute of life. In 
every heart which it wins to itself, the religion of 
Christ plants a warm, deep, unselfish interest in all 
the worth and good of which humanity is capable. 
Every heart which it wins is made a congeries of 
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human sympathies, a focus always radiating beams of 
kindness, a fountain always outpouring benedictions. 
To him, thoroughly imbued with the true fellow-feeling 
enjoined by our Saviour, all other men are but parts of 
himself. He is a possessor in their acquisitions ; he 
is a rejoicer in their bliss ; he is a laborer in their toils ; 
he is crushed in their oppressions ; he is emancipated 
in their disinthrallments ; he exults in their hopes. 
This benevolent sympathy of Christianity will set for- 
ward its converts unhesitatingly with messages of 
truth, duty, and mercy to all within the boundary of 
a possible influence. Its perseverance in carrying its 
lessons and blessings abroad is the more certain fix>m 
the fact that it lies within, in the hearts of its friends. 
Christianity is not like Juggernaut, dragged with ropes 
by muscular force, liable to be fatigued, exhausted, 
and remitted. It is pushed by the undying impulsions 
of the deep spirit of man— 'impulsions which grow 
in intensity and power the more and oftener they are 
called into action. There can be no remissions, there- 
fore, no cessation at all. The warm, gushing heart 
of benevolence, which the gospel carries within, hesi- 
tates at no difficulty, at no extraordinary labor. It 
pushes over mountains and deserts ; pierces through 
rocky defiles and cavernous gorges ; plants itself on 
inhospitable shores. It goes every where, it dares every 
thing. Our Saviour's religion does not sit and wait 
in dignified repose, like our great luminary, for every 
portion of the earth to be rolled up underneath its 
beams. It pushes its journey abroad to every mass 
of darkness hanging over the people. Neither, like our 
luminary, does it leave one half of the world in night, 
while it illumines the other. In penetrating new 
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regions, it withholds not a ray from old ones. It has 
a kind of assiduous omnipresence. It settles its bless- 
ing, alike and at the same time, on both sides of the 
world. Christianity wastes not itself in sighs, idle 
aspirations, ideal schemes, but actively bears light, 
and love, and healing to those who need them ; gives 
time and trouble to the work of beneficence ; truly 
proffers education to the ignorant ; lays spiritual food 
on the table of the hungry ; bears God's proposal of 
regeneration and pardon to transgression and despair ; 
not simply conceives holy purposes, but carries holy 
purposes into execution. The Christian system is in- 
stinct with true, all-accomplishing, and all^mbracing 
benevolence. We have in nature many universal 
agents, which are appropriate images of its spirit of 
large-hearted love and universality. The dews of 
night distill on all the land. The juices of the earth 
find their way into every root, bulb, and fiber below 
the surface, into every green and growing thing above, 
into all living nature. The clouds are universal car- 
riers, bearing their watery fireights all around the world 
to every needy field. They produce themselves the 
very currents by which they are swept on their way. 
The atmosphere invests the entire globe, supplying 
vital breath to all organic existence. The principles 
of heat, electricity, and attraction pervade all mate- 
rial things. These are illustrations of the genius of 
.Christianity. This bears the same grand comprehen- 
siveness. This breathes a beneficence which knows 
no boundary but the vast circumference of all human 
existence, all human interests, and which, in order to 
carry religious blessings abroad, will compass more 
land and seas than avarice for gold, than sensuality for 
pleasure, than ambition for glory. j 
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Certainly the Ghristian religion possesses diffii- 
sive elements of immense efficiency. It has no attri- 
bute more remarkable than this interior constitution, 
through which it is able to bear its sacred influences, 
against all opposition, to every human family. We 
bow with reverence and gratitude before a system, 
which, besides being fraught with blessings enou^ 
for a world, has diffusive energies enough to distribute 
them to every human being. 

The distinguished attributes of Christianity, which 
have now been referred to, sufficiently mark the design 
of its Author to make it the religion of the world. 
It carries upon its face its own intelligible proofs of 
divinity ; it preaches to the poor ; it is the text book 
of sound republican liberty ; it raises man to the high- 
est grandeur of his being ; it proposes a method of 
divine mercy to the entire race ; it possesses all the 
needed powers of a universal propagation. These are 
truly illustrious attributes. 

The Christian religion, fitted for the world, able to 
conquer the world, is in our hands as a grand instru- 
mentality. Wherefore should we not stand up and 
use it with all its legitimate power ? Let an earthly 
soldiery, which distrusts its ordnance, its firearms, its 
wet gunpowder, its ill-tempered swords and battle 
jEixes, lie quiet and prostrate behind a good palbade. 
But the friends of Christianity, equipped and provided 
with the whole armor of Grod, girded about with 
truth, having on the breastplate of righteousness, shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace, bearing 
the shield of faith, defended with the helmet of salva- 
tion, furnished with the sword of the Spirit, — let not 
these seek a covert, lie down behind a wall, loiter in 
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laxnrious qaarters. We expect to see them abjure 
doth, apathy, and fear. We expect to see them close 
up to the great Captain of their salvation, charging on 
the kingdom of sin, entering strongholds, scaling city 
walls, silencing opposition, taking possession of prov- 
inces and continents, going forth conquering and to 
conquer. As I live, saith the Lord, all the earth shall 
be filled with the glory of the Lord ; and voices in 
heaven were heard saying. The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdom of our Lord and of 
his Christ. Here is set out the grand work to be 
done ; to do it all expeditiously the Christian world 
is responsible. 

Consider this magnificent enterprise of making a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, of recover- 
ing and joining to God's family the population of this 
entire world. Take observation of Christianity as it 
proceeds on its mission to all the families of the earth. 
Imagine her work accomplished. AMca, at the voice 
of the heralds of salvation, has been waked and dis- 
inthralled. She has stretched out her hand unto Ood. 
There is not a slave ship on her coast, or a slave 
buyer on her soil. Over all her realms of death reign 
spiritual life, religious activities, exalted virtues, and 
a pure worship. AMca shines with orators, poets, 
philosophers, and divines. Asia has become a land 
of schools, and colleges, and Bibles, and Sabbaths. It 
has not one social desolation, not one pagan idol, 
altar, priest, or worshiper. Indolence is turned into 
industry, superstition into true devotion, pagodas into 
holy sanctuaries. A grand regeneration has visited 
and redeemed her millions. Europe, enlightened, civ- 
ilized Europe, has experienced changes scarcely less 
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marked and impressive. Her felse and dark philoso- 
phies have emerged into the daylight of the practical 
and the useful. Her subtle infidelity is turned into 
unsophisticated religious faith ; her cold formalities 
into the fervors and inspirations of a deep spiritual 
life. Her learning, her arts, her refinements have 
been all joined in close and beautiful alliance with 
religion pure and undefiled before Grod. Europe pre- 
sents the grand conjunction of the embellishments of 
life with the duties of life, of philosophy with purity, 
of intelligence with religion — a conjunction consti- 
tuting the greatest known power below Omnipotence. 
Europe, with her exalted intellect, with her great, noble 
heart, stands consecrated, illustrious, and mighty. 
America, North and South, cradled between two vast 
oceans, has made the grand experiment of free insti- 
tutions, and solved the problem of ages — liberty 
without licentiousness, and self-government without 
misrule* The whole territory is occupied with a great 
brotherhood of republics. . BeUgion, breathing; liere 
the healthful and invigorating air of freedom, shows 
her largest and freest soul ; projects her sublimest en- 
terprises ; employs her grandest activities. The west- 
em continent has become the great moral standard 
for the world. The nations turn to reverence her ex- 
ample, to drink in her light She opens her hand and 
her heart to them alL 

The world has been saved. All the chains that 
bound its hundreds of millions are broken. All the 
darkness which has covered the nations is dispelled. 
Tyranny and war are no more. The Sabbath is a 
day of rest and worship all around the world. Every 
man, as he bows before Jehovah's throne, knows that 
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a tboosand milUons are bowing with him. Ab the 
incense rises from his own humble altar, he sees it 
commingling with an immeasurable cloud, which, 
from all the families of the earth, is ascending 
up to the Eternal One! O, a world redeemed! 
Heaven, never corrupted and lost, is not so inspir- 
ing a scene! 

But stop ; this has not yet come to pass ! Heathen- 
ism has not ceased to bow down to wood and stone. 
The intellect of the world is not all unshrouded, all 
aroused, all honorably and sacredly employed. The 
heart of the world is not all holy and consecrated. 
Thrift, social order, civil government, competence, and 
happiness have not all advanced to their best con- 
dition and their highest modifications. No! the 
world is a vast ruin. Seven eighths of its intellect 
lie in deep sleep. A proportion no less of all its 
moral sensibility is perverted, palsied, and corrupted. 
The blessed scene of light, and life, and holiness, and 
peace, just now described, it is the mission of evan- 
gelical philanthropy to create upon the whole face of 
the earth. During the present age, all human rule 
ought to be made paternal ; all armies be disbanded ; 
all navies be dismantled ; all the heart and intellect 
of the globe be warmed, enlivened, invigorated, and 
expanded ; the voice of tiiem that bring glad tidings, 
that publish peace, be poured ii\to the ear of the world ; 
the names of the earth's whole population — ten 
hundred millions of brother spirits — be written in 
the book of life. And will the fidends of truth and 
righteousness sleep! Sleep! when solemnly com- 
mitted to this illustrious enterprise, in union with the 
power and sympathy of the whole heavenly world ! 
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Never ! No, never ! At such apathy the stones wonld 
cry out, the whole earth give signs of woe, the skies 
clothe themselves with sackcloth, wonder and silence 
spread through heaven itself. 

Distrustful, disheartened, and fearful are any? 
Courage, Christian philanthropist! Almost can be 
seen now the incipient openings of that broad light 
that shall beam in upon every family of the earth. 
The bright heralding star is already up ; night is 
waning; the morning, the morning breaketh! lUus- 
trious day! Liet all the slumberers of the world 
awake to welcome thee! 
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One class of men seems predisposed to exaggera^ 
tion, another to depreciation. 

These opposite tendencies, shown both in matters 
of fact and matters of opinion, appear prominently of 
late in the diverse estimates which are made of the 
real characteristic features of the present age. 

On one hand, it is insisted earnestly that the pres*^ 
ent condition of human society is deeply unsound and 
alarming ; that what looks like health on the face of 
things is but a hectic flush, betokening interior ulcer* 
ation; that every thing is volatile and superficial; 
tiiat the apparent wonderful progress of all things is- 
at best but the traversing of a circle — one part of the- 
journey bringing us back toward the point of depart- 
ure, just as far as the other had carried us away from^ 
it. We often hear a gloomier statement, which as- 
serts all human activity to be a movement upon the 
successive circles of a Maelstrom which ever draw 
inward and downward to a yawning vortex. On the- 
other hand, we are presented with the most glowing 
representations of the high condition which society 
has attained ; of the grand advancements which it is 
still making and is yet speedily to make. Iron, it is 
insisted, have been all past ages ; the golden period 
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has now fairly set in. Progress constantly distances 
all expectation ; fulfillment outglories prediction ; every 
year comes ' crowned with uncalendared wonders, nn- 
exampled immunities. 

These opposing judgments are at equal removes 
firom the truth. A candid statement^ which should 
not b^ an extravagant honoring and exalting of the 
character of our time, nor an unjust and gloomy un- 
dervaluing, might not be without interest and benefit 
What judgment are we to form of the present time ? 
What are the prevalent forms of thought? What are 
the present phases of human sensibility ? What chan- 
nels are both now seeking ? What features has the 
active enterprise of the world ? What valuable sug^ 
gestions, in respect to the character of the future, are 
readable on the existing condition and movements of 
human affairs ? These inquiries will lead us particu- 
larly, not excluding other parts, into a survey of the 
civilized portions of mankind. 

I. We first turn our thoughts to some features and 
tendencies of our age which are matters of regret and 
caution. 

Of these, one very marked and apparent is an ex- 
traordinary and excessive excitability. 

It requires but the slightest observation of the world 
to perceive that the sensibilities of men are at present 
in a peculiarly inflammable condition. It is common 
to find them just at the point of violent ebullition, so 
that the slightest added modicum of heat awakes an 
effervescence, and a glow, and a steam, and a running 
over ; or, to use another figure, just on the verge of 
spontaneous combustion, so that a dropped spark 
instantly blazes into an intense conflagration. This 
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igneons and explosive condition of the spiritaal ele- 
ments of society appears in every sphere of life, and 
creates a strong tendency to many excesses. 

There is at present among men a violent passion, a 
hot haste to be rich, which is a fair example of the 
special emotional susceptibility to which reference is 
now made. 

An absorbing solicitude suddenly to amass a for- 
tune exhibits itself in rash and visionary schemes of 
profit; in mammoth and bankrupting investments; 
in large, hazardous credits. The evils of these ava- 
ricious plunges after wealth are many and great. 
They that will thus be rich fall into divers temptations. 

Pushed, and perplexed, and alarmed, and despairing 
in pecuniary exigencies, created by daring business 
transactions, men will lend themselves to most ques- 
tionable shifts, and expedients, and subterfuges. Re- 
solved on a fortune by a few successful throws, instead 
of hard labor and slow gains, they will, in pushing 
their adventures, stride over Bible instruction. Sab- 
bath sacredness, social obligations, the laws of human 
sympathy. 

One of the consequences of success — of great 
wealth attained through bold and large speculations 
— is a feverish search for effeminate pleasures, indul- 
gence in lavish expenditures and demoralizing lux- 
uries. 

Party politics also exhibit an excessive excitement, 
greatly to be deprecated. This is a fact too familiar 
to demand or justify a discussion. No former age 
has witnessed so intense a feeling and movement of 
ambition, of envy, of detraction, of supreme selfish- 
ness, of malignity, among the rulers, the ex-rulers, the 
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would-be rulers, and the cdnstituency of the yarioos 
nations. 

Even religion shows a tendency to excessive excita- 
bility. Or rather religious excitability is not excessive, 
but deference to divine doctrines and teachings is 
defective. The fire is not too intense, but the frame- 
work of Christian character — reason, intelligence, 
conscience, reverence of truth — is too feeble. The 
heart is not too large, but the head is too small 
Christians do not project on too grand a scale ; do not 
move with too rapid a march ; do not push into strug- 
gles and accomplishments too far, or too zealously. 
But too seldom do they retire, in the midst of arduous 
engagements, to ascertain the principles, and settle 
the practice, of righteousness and duty upon the foun- 
dation of the apostles, Christ being the chief comer 
stone. It is matter of admiration and gratitude that 
religion seems so ready, with the great apostle, to for- 
get the things that are behind, and to press toward the 
mark for the prize. But the stabilities of -a sounder 
faith, of better established primordial elements of con- 
duct, of a stancher conscientiousness, would save the 
church from many efforts to be wise above what is 
written ; from questionable modes of operation ; fit>m 
too much dependence on human machinery, instead 
of the great power of God. Too much with the 
world, or rather too little away from it, religion drinks 
in the spirit of human affairs, and grows litigious and 
censorious, greedy of wealth, emulous of power, dic- 
tatorial, self-exalting. 

It has been regarded as a palliation of this excite- 
ment and excess, that, being the natural incident of 
the unusual activities of religion, the evil has sprung 
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up on the best fields of holy industry. It is, indeed, 
most true that the strong current, which has every 
particle of its tide bubbling, and leaping, and dashing, 
and rushing on, is the very one which will sweep off 
dams, and bridges, and banks, and mills, and strew 
the shore with wrecks. We do love the noble pour- 
ing forward of the glad waters, but the desolations they 
make are no less to be regretted and escaped from ! 

Kindred to this disposition to excitability is a preva- 
lent radicalism of decidedly evil influence. This word 
has in its etymological meaning a very good qual- 
ity, the idea of the tearing out of evils by their roots, 
the curing of moral diseases by healing the interior 
springs of disorder. But I use the term in its more 
common signification, as a general disposition, reck* 
lessly to overturn and prostrate the long-established, 
venerated, and privileged. This spirit is an enemy to 
all high things. It is not wholly destitute of a design 
to build up and establish. But its powerfid proclivity 
is to do this at the expense and sacrifice of every thing 
which is in its way, however valuable and loved. 
Sometimes it conceives the design of removing some 
one social disability. All other vices and evils belong- 
ing to man's earthly condition overlooked, this one is 
hunted and denounced by whatever means are within 
reach, by whatever consequences the pursuit may be 
attended. No matter what evil may be produced, the 
designed extermination must be carried out positively. 

One special form of radicalism is an excessive 
democracy. 

This spirit appears plausibly as a manly revolt 
against ranks and titles, and tyrannic rule. Secretly 
and really, however, it is a bitter, deep hatied of all 
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law and all govemment. Under a guise deceptive 
even to itself, it is a reckless anarchy. Too large a 
portion of the people under popular governments are 
" men who never were boys ; " who never, therefore, un- 
der wholesome, early discipline, learned common def- 
erence to superiors, common subordination to needed 
and proper authority. A population thus grown to 
manhood, almost without government, are great stick- 
lers for an unmixed, self-ruling democracy, and yet are 
specially unfit and unsafe to be self-governors. 

There is, it must be admitted, an extreme enthusi- 
asm of democracy in this age, which strongly tends to 
a political condition well characterized by a foreigner 

— " Anarchy plus a street constable." 

It will be alleged that this determined independence 

— always verge though it do to no government, to wild 
misrule — is not so great an evil as an abject, crouch- 
ing, crushed servility. It might be very difficult to set- 
tle the comparative claims of these two to reprobation. 
This is settled — that the former, a lawless radicalism, 
is a deplorable political malady, not at all mitigated 
by the fact that an equal mischief exists by the side 
of it Duels, lynching, outbreaks, mobs are the com- 
mon firuits of this anarchical pestilence. Believing 
as we do that rulers are no more, and the ruled no 
less, than men^ we do not object that they exchange 
places; that the subject take the functions of the 
sovereign, and the sovereign the place of the subject 

But if, without the medium of the ballot boxes, tiiis 
be done, we see nothing but peril and ruin. If, with- 
out the forms of law and justice, the populace may 
rise and assume magistracy and authority, even though 
it be to punish crime and crush oppression, what 
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security is left that, under excitement and passion, the 
same populace may not rise against the property, and 
peace, and life of virtuous citizens ? 

In making an accurate estimate of our age, there- 
fore, an interior government-despising spirit, producing 
convulsions and violence on the surface, must be taken 
into the reckoning. 

Doubtless , liberty has no inevitable liability to 
licentiousness. It is not a fatality of democratic in- 
stitutions that violence and insubordination are so 
rife. It is a spontaneous wickedness — a free current 
out of native depths of corruption. It, however, se- 
riously embarrasses our experiment of free institutions. 
It disheartens the friends of popular governments. It 
should awaken a universal vigilance ; it should lessen 
our glorification of the present age. 

Another of the evils, particularly of our own 
country at the present time, is, a prevalent time-serv- 
ing, obsequious pusiUanimity. This is a common, 
though culpable, incident of elective governments. 
The democratic spirit just alluded to, so predisposed 
to disdain power, is seen with perfect inconsistency, 
crouching, and fawning, and flattering to obtain, 
through suffrage, the very same power ! Manly, in- 
dependent judgment — how rarely is it met with 
among those awaiting the decision of the polls ! This 
subserviency, that appears specially among the aspi- 
rants for public favor, assists to modify, in some 
degree, the general character of society. This is a 
non-committal age. Individual opinions are remark- 
ably vacillating and dark until the general sentiment 
of the right party or sect has been expressed. 

This shrinking to avow and maintain the honest 
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convictions of the understanding, and the unhesitat- 
ing impulses of the conscience, appears in legislation, 
orations, periodicals, books. Shall it be said, it is not 
absent even from, the pulpit ! O shame ! Does the 
legate of the skies ever turn to the hue of that which 
he leans and lives upon ? Certainly voters, subscri- 
bers, patrons are at present great mint coiners of 
promulgated opinions. The watchword of our time 
is " compromise " — an excellent word, but mortally 
abused ! Conciliation, kindness, forgiveness are no- 
ble. But selfish policy, venality, subserviency are 
supremely contemptible. 

The absence, in our day, of lofky principle in legis- 
lation; of fearless self-subsistence and immovable 
integrity in social life ; of high, stem resolve, unswerv- 
ing manhood, unfettered expression of judgment in 
all spheres and professions, is to be deeply deplored 
From the thoughtful and pure-hearted generally there 
are heard, in anxious, apprehensive tone, appeals and 
entreaties sufficiently indicating what evils they see. 
Lfct men, they cry, let men be right, and then speak 
out and act out the things that dwell in them. AGnis- 
ters at the altar, let truth, unvarnished, outspoken 
truth, be your trusted power ! Guardians of the press, 
print the truth ! herald it, give it wings, without com- 
punction or fear ! Legislator, stand on the basis of 
rectitude and an honest conscience, stand your con- 
stituency where it may ! The only things immovable 
and immortal in the universe are rectitude and taruth. 
Certainly the injunction of the New Testament, ap- 
plied to another evil, is now needed every where— 
" Let your yea be yea, and your nay nay." Yes, out- 
right yes, to all that is right and true ! No, 
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anhesitating no, to all that is wrong and false ! These 
are wanted in our age. 

Another unfavorable character of our age is super- 
ficialness, a tendency to the surface. 

In piety and morals there is an alarming appetency 
for the ostensible and the imposing. Religion, too fre- 
quently, is seen to bustle rather than to breathe ; to 
blossom out in a profession, rather than to elaborate 
and vitalize in much good fruit ; to emulate the grace 
of the fashion of this world rather than to walk softly 
before God, in all devotion and humility of mind. 

There is often more carefulness about a single 
visible delinquency than about healing the whole 
running fountain of iniquity ! more zeal and denun- 
ciation against surromiding wickedness than self- 
sacrifices to make men better. 

Constantly presented with religion, falsely so called, 
as gilding instead of solid gold, as a mere phosphores- 
cence instead of a concentration of fire and light, 
even good and true Christians show too much reliance 
upon forms, too little upon heart-life ; too much- upon 
human prescriptions, too little upon the inspirations 
of the Almighty ! 

The irUellectiml character of the age has also a 
tendency to the superficiaL 

That there is at present a vast amount of strong, 
powerful understanding, of profound scholarship, of 
original thinking, of solid science, is not denied or 
questioned for a moment But modes of education 
are now popular which train too much of the young 
mind of the country to the habit of traversing over 
merely the surface of knowledge. Required attain* 
ment is too easy and untasking. Teaching is not 
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too perspicuous, illustrative, luminous. But the mat- 
ters offered to attention lie at edges and entrances. 
The golden wheat which covers the great area of 
the field is not reached nor reaped. The Grreek and 
Latin classics, embodying the colossal intellect of 
former ages, redolent of glorious thought and elo- 
quence, are made to give place to a smattering of 
modem languages and practical science. 

In belles leUres reading, the same substitution occurs 
of the solid and opulent for the unsubstantial and 
ephemeral. The world has turned to reading tours, 
inklings, memoirs, journals, annuals, tales, descrip- 
tions, trivial fictions. The suburbs of the Athens of 
art and learning only are examined. The interior 
haunts of philosophy and eloquence, the noble temples 
of instruction, the superior {»roducts of genius, are 
rarely visited. 

The learned professions betaray, to some extent, the 
same declivity toward limited study and superficial 
qualifications. Profound and protracted researches, 
tedious years of intellectual discipline, are abjured by 
great numbers. A long course of preparatory train- 
ing seems as repulsive as the ancient forty years' 
march through the wilderness, with the Red Sea and 
Jordan, and fiery sepents to encounter. They prefer 
a sudden irruption into professional and active life. 
The knowledge that floats around private offices, 
passes firom man to man in conversation, plays about 
court houses and lecture rooms, is contained in ser^ 
mons, commentaries, and creeds, and reports, and 
pleas, and precedents, — this every-day wisdom, by 
multitudes, is drawn upon and trusted, instead of the 
deep lore of legal, medical, and theological science. 
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Who now reads Littleton, Chief Justice Edward 
Coke, Lord Chanpellor Bacon, Sir William Jones? 
Who consults Sydenham, CuUen, Hunter, Cooper, 
Bichat, and Rush ? Who goes into the depths and 
riches of Turretin, and Poole, and Lardner, and 
Michaelis, and Marsh, and Clarke, and Edwards? 

Correspondent to this proclivity to the unsolid and 
unsubstantial in education, literary reading, and pro- 
fessional studies, is an evident decline of originality, 
of power, and of wealth, on the part of those who 
write and speak to our age. 

The poets of our time are of an inferior order. Of 
scarcely one of them is the expressive Nasdtur non 
/U at all appropriate. Poetry now is of the imitative 
and descriptive character, rather than of the creative 
and original. It is a vessel from the hand of the pot- 
ter, not a breathing, pulsating organism, thrown out 
by an upbursting, irrepressible inspiration. It is cold 
prose paraphrased. It is the stuffed eagle of the mu- 
seum, perched immovably behind glass windows, not 
the glorious creature of the upper heavens, soaring into 
the sun. It is the faint light which the moon lays soft- 
ly upon the world, not the volcanic fires, and glows, 
and ebullitions which shake the earth and the sea. In 
modern works we look, and long, and pine in vain for 
the rich old poetry of the stamp of Spenser's, Shak- 
speare's, Milton's, Pope's, Young's. These discoursed 
of high themes — of the phases and conflicts of pas- 
sion, of the interpretations of Providence, of the 
course of time, of the mysteries and destinies of man ! 

The eloquence of our period has the same tendency 
to the superficial. 

There is at present a special and powerful inclina- 
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tion to the declamatory, and specious, and discursive. 
The tongue, in the nineteenth century, is an unruly 
member. Words outrun thought. Truth, testimo- 
ny, data, aje too little regarded. Assertions and as- 
sumptions, easily and always at hand, are the chief 
matters of reliance. It is too much labor to sink a 
shaft deep through granite and quartz into rich veins 
of ore underneath the mountains ; men will in pref- 
erence gather up inferior ores, scattered upon the sur- 
face. Bank-paper oratory passes current; few look 
after gold buUion. 

We have a plenty of public speakers who can tear 
a passion to tatters ; almost none who can go down 
into the great deep of the soul, and create a ground 
swell, that shall rock all humanity to its center. We 
have many respectable orators, who can move pleas- 
antly upon isolated home communities ; only a lim- 
"^ ited number who can roll great surges over an age. 
To Chatham, Pitt, Burke, Canning, how few there are 
now, as Jura to Alps, to answer back " live thun- 
der"! Some giant masters of eloquence we have 
most certainly. These wiU loom up in after times, 
and shine with equal luster by the side of the great 
orbs. But the speaking of secular and religious as- 
semblies, as a whole, has certainly grown superficial 
and showy at the expense of profoundness and power. 
This deterioration in the pulpit toward the discursive, 
declamatory, and unstudied, has been painfully ob- 
served. In perfect contrast to such a style of oratory 
is that of the old Puritan divines. They were sound, 
ripe scholars. In all matters of revelation, and man, 
and God, and duty, and retribution, they were fa- 
miliar, and reverent, and powerful. Only beaten oil 
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would they bring into the sanctuary. Their great, 
rich lessons, eternal motives, thrilling appeals worked 
intellectual and moral transformations irresistible and 
marvelous. 

The showy and the superficial present themselves 
in every sphere of intellectual exertion. This is not 
an age evidently of preeminent, masterly minds. In 
respect to great and gifted intellects, Variety and 
periodicity have been largely the order of divine 
Providence. Mighty spirits have appeared not all 
over the heavens, but in clusters. They have thereby 
given name and renown to the ages on which they 
have shone. God seems to delight, in the midst of 
mental obscurities and imbecilities, to set out at once 
a whole glorious constellation of lustrous stars. Ours, 
however, is not such a signalized era. Ever since the 
seventeenth century, which saw established the proud?- 
est empire of mind known to any previous period of 
the world, the ablest writers who have addressed their 
times have been men of secondary rank of intellect; 
The )juantily of learning and mental power may not 
have been less, but they have been less converged^ 
intense. We have no massy intellectual magnificence, 
no giant trees with their heads in the skies. All is a 
lower growth, green, growing indeed, but compar* 
atively moderate and humble. We have no Bacon, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, Newton, Bunyani 
We still go back to offer our fullest reverence to the 
hoary grandeur of the Elizabethan age. When deeply 
thirsty, we turn to drink firom the glorious old foun- 
tains of that time, still firesh, and full, and living. 

Another evil of the present period is a daring and 
mystical spirit of philosophizing. 

34 
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This dark metaphysical mania seemd to be a perfect 
contrast to the pervading practical, pleasure-loving, 
money-getting, materializing character of the age. 
Its prevalence and popularity are to be attributed, in 
large part, to a desire and necessity felt by infidelity to 
assume a new shape and costume, which should better 
hide deformity and present a winning appearance. 
The old forms of Atheism and Deism' were too bald 
and bleak ; too destitute of learning, and thought, and 
logic, and literature. 

True, the coarse and degraded read Paine, and Vol- 
taire, and Volney, and Hume. But th^e authors 
were found often to shock the better sensibility and 
conscience of the age. There was widely felt an in- 
voluntary shrinking from their unblushing blasphemy 
and malicious derision. Atheistic and Deistic doc- 
trines show a strong disposition now to retire under 
the folds of a beautiful and eloquent philosophy, and 
to conceal their grossness and offensiveness under an 
imposing and mystical nomenclature. The world, 
unaware that it is the old adversary in a fi^sh ward- 
robe, is caught and captivated with the appareiit pro- 
foundness and originality of the new philosophy, 
with its poetic imagery and conceptions, with ita 
apparently reverential thoughts and lofty aspirations. 

The idealistic system of Kant, and Cousin, Fichte, 
and Hegel teaches that the whole external world is 
but the states and processes of man's own thinking 
sel£ Or, if they have a practical reality, all we know 
of external things is as a mere surface, without any 
character, which reflects back the forms of our own 
understanding. Woods, mountains, trees, stars are 
but names which we attach to certain facts of our 
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own conscioasness. The milky way is a circle oi 
worlds all within our own minds, only by illusion 
seen upon the skies. God is nothing else than the 
generalizing power of our own reason personified. A 
French philosopher of this sect asserts, " The God of 
consciousness is not an abstract God, a solitary sov- 
ereign, banished beyond creation upon the throne of a 
silent eternity and an absolute existence. E[e is a God 
at once substance and cause, always substance and 
always cause. He is eternity and time, essence and 
life, at the summit of existence and at its base, infinite 
and finite together. In a word, he is at the same time 
God, nature, and humanity." Humanity and God ! 
Deity an amalgamation of mUwre^ humanity^ and di* 
tdmty ! This is idealism. 

Materialism is the name of another popular and 
prevalent set of philosophical opinions. The materi- 
alist sets out with deep admiration of external things — 
of the universe of matter. The physical he makes to 
involve, absorb, include all ; then calls it God. The 
outward world is God literally^ according to this 
system. 

The former, the idealist, sets out, as just now inti- 
mated, with a profound reverence for mind^ the interior 
conscious self. In this he comprehends the universe, 

and calls it God. Thus precisely the same conclusion 
is reached from precisely opposite premises, just as 

two men putting their backs together, and marching 
straight ahead, meet on the other side of the world face 
to face. 

These two, the materialist and the idealist, repre- 
sent the two grand divisions of modern philosophy. 
Both, in their outset, adopt many of the essential 
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truths of a sonnd metaphysical system. The former, 
the materialists, base themselves, in the first place, npon 
the great, clear doctrines of Locke. Hence their mod- 
ern name, sensationalists. The latter, the idealists, 
commence the submissive followers of the celebrated 
Dr. Reid. Both, after a few steps, wander widely and 
hopelessly from their great masters. These doctrines, 
as metaphysical dogmas, have passed through many 
changes. In the hands of the different writers who 
have advocated them in France, Germany, England, 
and the United States, they have assumed a great 
variety of modifications and phases, and have become 
the foundation of many distinct schools of philosophy. 
But, theologically, they all have the same fatal influ- 
ence, conducting speculative, visionary, and reckless 
thinkers to the same gulf of atheistic infidelity. 

The original, brilliant, bold, eccentric Carlyle is a 
fair illustration of the assertion here made. This 
author is in nearly every study and parlor of the read- 
ing world. Both literary and religious communities 
bow and worship before this dazzling, incomprehensi- 
ble genius. But Thomas Carlyle has not one particle 
more faith in pure Christianity than had Gibbon, or 
Bolingbroke, or Shaftesbury. More sympathy with 
its glorious revelations he certainly has. His spirit 
often seems to be, not in jarring discord, but in fine 
harmony with divine inspirations. His infidelity is 
wrapped up in a beautiful, poetic, magnificent, tran- 
scendentalism. It is grave with philosophy; it is 
sparkling with illustration from all the material and 
immaterial world ; it is warm with an apparent enthu- 
siasm for the pure and intellective; it seems pro- 
foundly impressed with a veneration for the immortal 
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and the infinite. These attributes have drawn the seri- 
ous and devout to this writer, as well as the admirers of 
original thought, adventurous speculation, and splendid 
imagery. But Carlyle's whole system is simply mod- 
em pantheism embodied and breathing in modern 
transcendentalism. God made all things, is his in- 
cipient, sublime proposition — not out of nothing-^ 
a most absurd idea according to this philosophy — but 
out of himself'^ a truly grand idea ! A glorious universe 
this!-— An expansion of the adorable, the perfect, the 
infinite, the eternal ! Qod is literally all and in all. 
Thomas Carlyle is a part of the supreme Divinity ! 
The reptile on which he treads is a part of him ! Grod 
is all -— all is God. Unmixed pantheism, blank athe- 
ism is this-— is Carlyle's entire philosophy! Blank 
atheist is Carlyle himself! And yet Carlyle utters 
with great effect, lamentations and anathemas against 
^ the hollow-hearted formalism of Christendom," and 
against '' the sham worship which has taken the place 
of the undaunted faith and burning love of the proph- 
ets and apostles of God" And these great, true, 
admirable thoughts render his poisonous doctrines, 
which they seem to sanctify, the more unsuspected 
and deadly. Some, yea, much good influence Carlyle 
may exert upon mankind ; but were the full effect of 
his whole earthly efforts weighed in the balances, no 
intelligent Christian, unless he trusted in a providen- 
tial eduction of good out of evil, would see cause to 
believe that the world, in the end, will be truer, hon- 
ester, or better that this transcendent and brilliant 
thinker has lived, and thought, and WTitten. 

Such are the reckless spirits, such the transcendental 
dogmas, which are largely feeding the mind of thLb 
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century. Such are the splendid philosophies under 
which are concealed the most destructive systems of 
error. Let the great minds of the tini^, Mends of 
truth, be invoked to pierce these mysticisms, unmask 
these fatal doctrines, and settle this inquisitive, spec- 
ulating age upon the faith once delivered to the 
saints. 

These are some of the unfavorable tendencies and 
attributes which must be regarded as solid deductions 
from the worth and happiness of our time. They are 
unfortunate neutralizations of many noble elements 
of human society. They are heavy weights on the 
wheels of improvement. They are large and constant 
drains from the intellectual and moral power, now 
treasured up to bless the world. The scholars of the 
age perform a needed and noble service, who assist to 
diminish and extirpate these evils. 

IL We proceed now to some consideration of the 
favorable and encouraging attributes belonging to the 
present age. 

One of these features of our time is a large and 
wide improvement of the common mind. 

At no former period has so much of it been aroused 
and cultivated. But this has not always been re- 
garded as a blessing. It is objected that the wide 
diffusion of education and knowledge lessens its gen- 
eral depth. It is insisted that the world would be 
better, were the intellectual energies and acquisitions 
which now exist collected into privileged hands, so 
as to present a few colossal specimens of might and 
learning. 

No plausible reason, I think, can be assigned 
wherefore primary education and augmented popular 
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inteUigence should deteriorate higher instraction, or 
depress and eclipse superior minds; nor wherefore, 
if they did produce this effect, it would not be best 
to make the sacrifice. But the sacrifice need not be 
made ; unlike a general appropriation of the scanty 
provisions of a besieged city, which prevents individ- 
ual abimdance, knowledge grows by diffusion, hoards 
by distribution, waxes powerful by expansion. In this 
thing there is that scattereth and yet increaseth, that 
watereth and is watered in turn, that illuminates and 
is itself illuminated. Education is twice blessed ; it 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes. It is, 
therefore, with unhesitating pleasure that we here 
refer to the fact, that the general mind, in our age, is 
to an unusual degree visited with education, and per- 
meated with intelligence. 

In the civilized portions of the world it is becoming 
the generally-adopted principle, that it is the un- 
doubted right and the bounden duty of government 
to provide — not leaving so important af matter to 
chance or charity — by law for the instruction of all 
children and youth. Under this principle, every man 
is held subject to taxation, so far as taxation is needed, 
in proportion to his property, whether he have him- 
self, or have not, children to be benefited by the edu- 
cation for which he pays. A convenient method 
adopted for making legislative provision for the edu- 
cation of the whole community has been the creation 
of public funds. This, exclusively in the first place 
an American idea, is now generally practiced on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It is a puritanic principle of 
two hundred and thirty years' standing. The parish 
schools of Scotland, established in the last century, 
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are supported by lands belonging formerly to the Ro- 
man Catholics, and bear some resemblance to this 
system. 

Public schools, supported by legislative provision, 
and open to all children and youth, have been founded, 
and are now flourishing, in Prussia, Grermany, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, the United States, Elng- 
land, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, Sardinia, Protestant 
Switzerland, and Greece. Great zeal and energy are 
manifested in all these countries. And Russia and 
Austria, and even Turkey, are catching the spirit 
of the age, and contemplating the introduction of 
the public school system, so popular in other parts of 
Europe. 

EnUghtenment of communities thus educationally, 
especially of the industrial classes, embraces influ- 
ences and consequences of vast interest and impor- 
tance to human society. Included in the scheme of 
general education will always be that of instruction 
in scientific and practical agriculture. Institutions for 
the training of skillful farmers are rising up, by legis- 
lative provision, wherever a true appreciation of the 
cultivation of the general mind has been awakened 

Improvement of the common mind produces a de- 
cided eflect on educational advancements elsewhere. 
The standard, style, and facilities of training in the 
upper sphere of study and acquisition are inunediately 
elevated, by upward pressures, from education below. 
When the common schools in character approach the 
academies, then the academies approach the colleges ; 
and then the colleges enlarge their advantages, elevate 
their scholarship, open into higher and wider fields of 
study and discipline. When they who are to be 
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taught have pushed up their heads among their teach- 
ers, their teachers must push up their heads into 
higher regions. 

A cidtivation of the general mind assists to work a 
resuscitation of the noblest attributes of humanity; 
to bring up the whole broad bosom of society to sun 
light and sun heat, and timely rains ; to give thereby 
the seeds, and plants, and fruits of the best civiliza- 
tion, quick germination, stimulating nutriment, large 
growth, long life. 

This eflScient system of general instruction, origi- 
nated by the Puritans, and now widely reproduced, is 
the cheapest and most righteous method of exciting 
in communities a feeling of respectability, and a sense 
of character ; of setting up barriers against disorder and 
crime ; of purifying the whole moral atmosphere ; of 
giving security to life, property, and social happiness. 

General education exerts one influence in behalf of 
the lower orders of mankind, particularly grateful to 
our feelings. It provides a noble substitute for their 
destitution of family and wealth. Education and 
vigorous intellect tend very strongly to operate as a 
compensation for their inferior condition, and to raise 
them to a level with the rich and privileged. Knowl- 
edge is itself dignity, privilege, manhood, honor, 
power ! Be it so, that wealth and ancestral distinc- 
tion love to stand apart from ordinary men, from arti- 
sans, and farmers, and common laborers, and even 
assumes to lord it over them. The school houses and 
seminaries of our time are investing all the industrial 
classes with a lordship and sovereignty far nobler, be- 
cause possessed of the merit and the worth of being 
personally earned, and not passively leoeived by be» 
stowment. 
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We can not well over-estimate the value and impw- 
tance of popular education, nor be too grateful that it 
has become a great interest of this age. Little is 
done for mankind while the common spheres of life 
are dark and chaotic. The heaving, and breathing, 
and life currents of society are here. 

The elevations of the world have always been much 
cultivated; the early rays of the morning have fallen 
upon them. Vastly more important it is that we 
have turned to let in light upon aU the valleys and 
plains. These made green, and fertile, and healthful, 
the earth has all its wastes revived. 

We invoke the reverence, and regard, and patron- 
age, and prayer of the whole enlightened benevolence 
of the nineteenth century, in behalf of the teaching, 
invigoration, progression of all the lower mind of the 
world. It is a cause worthy of your profound sym- 
pathy, your full and permanent benediction. It would 
be reconstructing the foundations of society. It would 
be, in an important sense, assisting the removal of the 
wood, hay, stubble, on which human interests are now 
standing, and settling under them gold, silver, precious 
stones ! Let the schoolmaster abroad ! up with 
school houses ! abroad every where the schoolmaster! 
Let circus riders, and mountebanks, and me«mer- 
izers, and spirit knockers stay at home ; and play 
houses, liquor shops, gambling rooms, and distiUerien 
all rot ! 

A large and solid advancement of the natural sci- 
ences also specially distinguishes our age. Not only 
have the old forms of scientific knowledge been pushed 
with unusual diligence and success, each in its proper 
sphere, but several untrodden fields of study have been 
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opened. Meteorology, electro-cheiTiistry, and geology 
have appeared since the commencement of this cen- 
tury, as entirely new sciences. In every thing which 
pertains to matters of natural science there have been 
very vigilant research and remarkable progress. 

In botany, advancement appears in the adoption 
of a natural system of arrangement greatly superior 
to that of Linneeus, and in the enumeration and de- 
scription of one hundred and twenty thousand species 
of plants, instead of eight thousand, known to the 
father of botany. 

Zoology has not been without its improvements. 
This science has advanced in respect to the perfection 
of its classification and arrangement, and in the great 
enlargement of its spedcs of animals. Africa, India, 
and South America are constantly sending specimens 
of new classes. Entomology already numbers three 
hundred thousand varieties. 

Grcological science, as suggested, has been created 
since the opening of the present century. No subject 
of human inquiry has awakened more enthusiasm 
and thorough investigation than this. Many of the 
most philosophical minds of the age are now engaged 
in solving its problems. The number of facts ascer- 
tained is immense and most important. The discov- 
ery of fossils has been pursued with earnestness and 
perseverance, and rewarded with novel and brilliant 
results. Two thousand species of fossil plants and 
three thousand of fossil animals, marine, terrestrial, 
and amphibious, have been made known and classi- 
fied. Many of the latter, fossil animals, are of im* 
meiise size and extraordinary character. 

Several theories have been proposed for the expla* 
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nation of the facts which have been accunmlated. 
But all present and all previous systems remain un- 
settled and more or less unsatisfactory. The whole 
tendency, however, of geological discovery has been to 
remove the geological objections early adduced against 
the Mosaic cosmogony, and also to bring the whole 
array of its facts and laws to do homage to the Bible. 

Among the advances in chemistry are, the estab- 
lishment of the atomic theory of combination of ele- 
ments in definite proportions by weight or volume, 
reciprocally operating; the resolution of earths and 
alkalies into a metallic base ; the analysis of salts and 
vegetable substances ; the detection and description 
of an immense number of acids, alkalies, and oils ; the 
discovery of the composition and qualities of the va- 
rious products of vegetable and animal life ; the pro- 
cesses by which they are elaborated, the ends which 
they subserve, the evils which they may originate. 

Astronomy has made brilliant discoveries, and 
awaked a very unusual enthusiasm during the last 
twenty-five years. In 1800, the only observatory in 
the world, of any considerable importance, was at 
Greenwich, England. Now there are not less than 
sixty, of which fifteen are in our own country, two in 
India, one in St. Helena, two in New South Wales. 
The recent discoveries amoftg the heavenly worlds 
are, the motion of the solar system at the rate of one 
quarter of that of the earth in its orbit ; one new plan- 
et, and seventeen new asteroids ; an eighth satellite 
and a third ring of Saturn ; more than one thousand 
nebulsB ; the resolution of a large number of them into 
groups of distinct stars ; the action of the Newtonian 
law of gravitation over the immeasurable fields of the 
fixed stars. 
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The effects of this wide establishment of the prin- 
ciples of science, this great enlargement of the treas- 
ury of its facts, have been most valuable and powerful 
upon all the great interests of life. 

These principles and facts stand as starting points 
for future observers. They exist as a vast body of 
materials for future application to the purposes and 
improvements of our social condition. There is a 
marked tendency at present to bring them down to 
the mass of the people, and thereby vastly enlarge the 
sphere of their benefits. Scholars descend to take 
their pathways as much as possible along the beaten 
track of common life, and seek to make the truths of 
natund science attractive and intelligible to the gen- 
eral mind. Science, in opening her treasures to com- 
mon men, has opened them into a rich scene of enjoy- 
ment, constituted of the strange powers, secret process- 
es, and wonderful miracles of nature ; has opened them 
into the presence of a great moral power, constituted,, 
not of the formal canons of theology, but of the most 
visible and most impressive attributes of Jehovah. 

The healing art has derived great and essential ad- 
vantage from the teachings of natural science. More 
correct reasonings upon the nature of diseases have 
been attained, as also increased precision in the rules 
of medical practice. The doctrine of acoustics has 
been employed for determining diseases of the chest 
Anaesthetic agents, as sulphuric ether and chloroform, 
have been introduced into surgical operations. Kind- 
ness, moral restraint, and pleasant associations in 
treatment of insanity, thus doubling the number of 
cures, have been substituted for bolts, and bars, and 
stripes, and fetters. 

35 
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Agriculture has decidedly advanced also under the 
light which science has afforded. Vegetable chemis- 
try and physiology, analysis of soils, explanations of 
the relation between the nature of the crop and the 
chemical composition of earthy nutritions, have opened 
new elucidations in every department of husbandry. 

The transmission of intelligence by means of electro- 
magnetism is one of the most remarkable of the ap- 
plications of natural science known to any age. Soon, 
probably, we shall send our messages round the world 
as quickly as the sun makes his journey. Telegraphic 
communications are now open over distances longer 
than that between the two poles of the earth, nearly 
equal, indeed, to the three fourths of the circumference 
of the globe. This gives stimulus and certainty to 
commerce, subserves justice, promotes strongly the 
civilization and welfare of the world. 

The natural sciences are performing another noble 
service, in assisting the appropriation of the powers 
of nature to the uses of life. 

Man is feeble, and soon exhausted. But nature is 
mighty, and never weary. She honors all drafts which 
true science makes on her immense treasury of power. 
Under the direction of scientific skill, her tremendous 
energies become docile and obedient, perfectly, even as 
pliant childhood. Without murmur or hesitation, she 
submits to be yoked to all the services which man 
needs to have performed ! 

The fertile brain of the present period has originated 
nearly all the important inventions and discoveries, by 
means of which the great energies of nature have 
been applied to human production. 

The cotton manufacture is an illustration of the 
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augmentation of the accomplishments of human in- 
dustry by means of natural agents, attached by 
science to the wheels of labor. Only eighty years 
ago, the hand card, the distaff and spindle, the Indian 
loom, — machines used for the manufacture of cotton, 
in India, for four thousand years, — were the best 
apparatus known any where for this purpose, and 
were in general use. 

Now, nature, harnessed to the operation by im- 
proved machinery, enables a single man to do the 
work performed formerly by three hundred men, and 
that far more perfectly and beautifully. More cotton 
goods are now manufactured in one year than were 
manufactured during the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The cotton fabrics of a single twelvemonth 
would make a girdle capable of passing fifteen times 
round the globe. The thread spun would reach sixty- 
five times from the earth to the sun. What a web 
would a few years construct ! 

This is a fair illustration of what has been effected 
in every department of industry. In this ratio has 
labor generally, through the aid of science, multiplied 
its productions for the comfort and elevation of man. 

The air we live in is now made to assist human 
labor. We stop the rivers, and make them card, and 
spin, and weave, and grind, and saw, and plane. We 
put gearing upon fire, and electricity, and steam, and 
then set them to delve in the mine ; to melt and model 
the ore ; to build engines ; to dwell in them ; to bear 
over oceans and continents the articles of their own 
productions. Every agency that expands, contracts, 
impels, retards, uplifts, depresses, from the delicate 
force that constructs the common pin up to a colossal 
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enginery of three thousand horse power, is appropri- 
ated to the service of man. For his advantage lev- 
eled are mountains, lifted are vales. High through 
mid air, here^ streams are taught to flow. Whole riv- 
ers, therCy laid by in basins, sleep. Earth is disem- 
boweled. Creation widens. Vanquished nature yields! 
Her secrets are extorted ! In the work of production, 
instead of these " frail forms, we have bodies of iron 
with souls of steam. The living artisan leaves his 
shop to give place to an inanimate workman more 
quick and more powerful! The weaver yields his 
shuttle into iron fingers, which can ply it one hundred 
times faster." The spinner quits the turning of his 
single spindle to attend upon the whirl of a thousand! 

The people of Great Britain and the United States, 
by the aid of the "mammoth lungs and mighty 
sinews of nature," do as much work as aH the popu- 
lation of the globe could do without that aid. In the 
business of transportation, twenty men accomplish 
now, by steam, the labor requiring, a few years ago, 
twelve thousand horses. 

The mruiificent powers and treasuries, which nature 
has been compelled by scientific skill to bring and lay 
at our feet, are competent to provide food, and medi- 
cine, and clothing, and habitation, and comfort, and 
knowledge, and usefulness. They are equally able to 
furnish minute conveniences and large benefits. 

One effect of this enhancement of the results of 
human labor is to elevate men to a superior style of 
industry. Society employs machinery, and multiplies 
all the necessaries and all the advantages of life. In 
this operation, so far as machines do the work, men 
are exempted firom being machines. They turn from 
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hand work to head work. They cease to act as a mere 
bundle of muscles, and become superintendents. Such 
a change of condition operates immediately for the im- 
provement and elevation of character. What must be 
the depressing, withering effect on noble manhood, to 
spend life actually, as was formerly done, in making the 
fifth part of a button, or the third part of a shoe peg ! 
Besides exalting the character of labor, the whole 
system of increased production adds dignity and 
value to life. So far as the productiveness of our 
industry is concerned, our period is longer than that 
allotted to man before the flood. We live fifty lives 
instead of one. We travel by leagues and degrees 
instead of single miles. The effect of increased pro- 
duction on social improvement is very visible and 
immensely important. We enjoy, in the humblest 
circumstances, the same advantages formerly possessed 
only by the affluent and powerful. Enlarged are the 
qualifications of them that teach. Multiplied are 
those who have leisure to be taught. Almost univer- 
saUy, increased resources from increased production 
operate on men as inducements to gather around them 
the various advantages which can elevate their con- 
dition and augment their happiness. There comes in 
strangely with the ability^ the desire to purchase ra- 
tional and noble gratifications. All have observed 
how readily augmented wealth, instead of going into 
a strong box, is used by the people to surround them- 
selves with additional advantages, — to employ the 
schoolmaster, to patronize the academy, to endow the 
college, to gather books, to make tours of improve- 
ment, to procure literary pleasures, to aid the arts, to 
open thoroughfares, to support religion, to push toward 
a noble civilization. 
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The prevalence of the democratic spirit is also a 
visible and decided characteristic of our age. A very 
widely diiiused feeling of this description is a fixed fact 
of the nineteenth century. Whatever may be outward 
and out-spoken, an interior sentiment of conscious 
personal independence, is resolutely insinuating its 
fi^e and fearless principles and activities through 
'flie whole civilized world. There is, it is most true, 
much remaining despotism in monarchical govem- 
auents. Their sovereigns do not willingly resign or 
diminish a sin^e prerogative, a single item of power. 
They are not ready, of their own choice, to bestow the 
slightest boon on their people, which will deduct from 
any immunities held and valued by themselves. 
They are not willing to soften their rule into any 
form in the slightest degree milder than that which 
existed in the severest tyrannies of former ages. 

In the hearts of reigning potentates there is no de- 
mocracy ; no special tenderness of conscience ; no 
bowels of mercies ; no approximations to that charity 
fhat seeketh not her own, that behavieth not un- 
seemly, that vaunteth not itself, that thinketh no 
•eviL 

Nor is it true that all the subjects of even free 
governments, much less oL despotic, are penetrated 
with a deep relish and thirst for a noble liberty. Al- 
most willingly, certainly with most humiliating sub- 
missiveness and cringing, unresisting obsequiousness, 
do many bow to unjust and unauthorized power. But 
so do not all. Our age has another aspect, and an- 
other character. Over wide territories, humanity is 
no longer pained and ashamed to see hereditary pride 
and bloated cruelty, under the sanction of a crown, 
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placing its foot on the necks of men ; nor is longer 
confounded, and indignant, and mortified to see men, 
made in the image of Grod, consent to lay down their 
necks to be trodden on by a poor Imnp of depravity 
sitting on a throne. 

A manly soul of independence heaves and throbs 
in a large portion of the civilized population of the 
world. There are millions, doubtless a hundred mil- 
lions, now in all apparent quietness, bowing to kingly 
rule, who, on the first gleam of hope, are ready and 
burning to rush to the prostration of the throne, that 
rests on their prostrated bodies and souls, and sup- 
presses their breath ! Quiet, and unmurmuring, and 
nnexcited they appear. But it is the quiet of the 
lion before he roars and leaps ! It is the sleep of the 
air, before the dreadful rush of the tornado ! It is the 
calmness of the sea, before the vast upheaving of a 
submarine volcano ! 

Men of this age have learned their individual 
power. Not long, after vigorous manhood learns 
what God has made it capable of doing for itself, 
will a man permit a fellow-man, of the same mould, 
and firailty, and capacity with himself, to lord it over 
him, and lay his crushing hand upon him, and com- 
mand his service, and riot on the fruits of his labor, 
and place him between his precious self and the 
thrusts aimed at his life. Men have learned that 
they have only to arise and shake themselves, and put 
to exertion faculties already longing for action, and 
every bond will be broken, as a thread of tow is bro- 
ken when it is touched by the fire. 

Men of this age have come to the knowledge of 
their own personal, inalienable rights. The moment 
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the hnman mind becomes fairly aroused by education 
and by contact with educated intellect, it perceives, 
as an incontrovertible doctrine, that every man has a 
right to himself, physically, morally, mentally; and 
that no created intelligence may interfere with him, 
except Grod give that intelligence special revelation to 
that effect. 

Under this almost intuition, great numbers of the 
population of Europe and America believe in a gov- 
ernment of the people ; are resolved on a govern- 
ment of the people immutably. Under the same 
sense of personal rights, even the ignorant and down- 
trodden, who are unprepared for popular government, 
cherish vague, dreaming, turbulent, irrepressible aspi- 
rations after liberal institutions. No finite power can 
extinguish this ever-energizing enthusiasm. Heap 
mountains on this fire, — a while, perhaps, it may be 
obscured, but eventually it will upheave the moun- 
tains, and throw them into the depths of the sea. 
Wherever early education is enjoyed, this tigh feeling 
of liberty is largely fostered. In our country the child 
drinks it in with his first nutrition. He is cradled in 
freedom ; he is wrapped about with original immu- 
nities ; he is schooled in chartered rights ; he is dyed 
in the wool with a conscious independence. 

The world has had its various forms of government, 
more or less suited to the development, and progress, 
and happiness of the people. The government for 
our time is a popular and free one. This is the 
democratic age. Political exorcisms may be attempt- 
ed, to throw liberal institutions out of the world, as 
if they had no abiding city here, no certain dwelling- 
place. But the free spirit, risen out of dead and dying 
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despotisms, can not be allayed. It will not be thrown 
out of the world. It hath foundation immovable, on 
the deep, eternal attributes of humanity ; on that it 
will abide as long as humanity itself abides. 

Munificent benefits for human society hath this 
modern, high-souled independence. 

Communities breathing freely, breathe vigorously, 
breathe soundly. They assume manliness, power, 
noble purposes, onwardness. 

Fear not ! sleep not ! great, high spirit of uncrushed 
humanity ! The day approacheth. Under many 
thrones there is a molten, muttering volcano, which 
thou hearest not now. Ere long cometh the mufiled 
thunder, and the dreadful rocking, and lurid, out- 
gorging fires, that shall bury these thrones out of 
sight forever. The nations shall be free, and man be 
man! 

Another marked feature of this time is, a prevalent 
disposition and endeavor to diffuse widely Protestant 
Christianity. 

Ours is an age emphatically of Christian missions. 

The benevolent purpose of extending actively 
abroad, over the human family, uncorrupted religion, 
seems, in the early ages of the world, scarcely to have 
entered into the conceptions of men, of even devout 
and pious men. The old dispensation, in this respect 
as well as in others, was no more than a foreshadow- 
ing of better things, Christianity, toward which all 
other periods and revelations had pointed, in addition 
to the first commandment, drew from its conceal- 
ment in the Old Testament the second, ** Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." This was reen- 
forced with illustration, and emphasis, and authority 
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by the Saviour's teachings. It was deeply engraved 
on the conscience of the world by his own great 
example. It was introduced as a ruling element into 
the interior life of his followers by the Spirit of Grod. 
The heart of the church ever since has throbbed 
with a sympathy, and a practical benevolence, as 
large as the family of man. In some centuries, 
this religious philanthropy has all been driven into 
a few hearts, as if into long, tedious, winter quar- 
ters ; and then, in a blander period, has again sal- 
lied forth to its generous and noble services. Since 
the days of the apostles, efforts for the propagation 
of Christianity have not been warmed and aided 
by so inextinguishable a zeal, by so self-sacrificing a 
consecration, by so munificent a liberality, as during 
the first half of the present century. 

Christian missions, in Protestant communities, are 
now the great topic and enthusiasm of all circles. 
They do much to fill the thoughts of the age. Their 
extinction would create an immense vacuum in hu- 
man interests and human afiairs. The wheels of 
Providence, rolling blessings into the future, would 
have lost their most precious fi-eights. 

There is an incidental indication of the position 
which Christian missions hold in the public mind, 
furnished by the secular press. Only a few years ago, 
save in religious journals, there was not the slightest 
allusion or record of propagandist operations in any 
of the publications of the country. Now, quick and 
skillful to perceive the spirit and taste of the time, 
the public presses, generally, make large and respect- 
ful mention of benevolent associations and misdion- 
ary movements. Often our best reports, and best 
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intelligence, in respect to the present enterprise of 
giving the gospel to the nations, are found in the 
literary and political papers. The work of general 
evangelization is, at present, too large and sublime a 
labor, too far advanced, and too successful, not to 
arrest the earnest attention of the entire civilization of 
the earth. 

Christianity is now in the process of extending its 
power over men in two efficient methods. 

The first is, the conversion and transformation, at 
hom€j of large masses of the Catholic and unchristian- 
ized population of the world, thrown into its arms by 
foreign emigration. 

Man, always . restless, adventurous, emigrating, al- 
ways spreading himself, like the air he breathes, 
toward every vacant space, toward all the interstices 
to be found in thinly-populated regions, now manifests 
9, special disposition to travel toward Protestant Chris- 
tianity. This great light and heat of the world is at 
present swelling toward itself immense tides of men. 
The favored land, whither the emigration of the world 
is most earnestly and hopefully turning its steps, is 
North America. . Into this vast inclosure of Chris- 
tianity currents of people, from all quarters of the 
world, may be seen pouring forward, like streams into 
an inland sea. The number, thus annually seeking a 
home under the bland power of religion, may be set 
down at half a million. We ought to rejoice at this 
large and ceaseless flow of Catholicism, with occa- 
sional heathenism, into the very bosom of Christian 
regenerations. There is Protestant territory enough 
now open to receive one half the unevangelized fam- 
ilies of the earth. Let them come. Let them come 
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like the coming of many waters. Amend the natu- 
ralization laws if need be, but let them come. There 
is a providence in it I They come to Christian 
schools ; to consecrated colleges. They meet, as they 
disembark, a godly ministry and New Testament 
morals. They wake into the stillness and sacredness 
of holy Sabbaths. They bow at family altars ; they 
breathe a purified religious atmosphere ; they feel the 
warmth and illumination of Christian sympathy. 
There is a large array of sanctified instrumentalities 
made to bear immediately and powerfully upon the 
unchristianized, who thus come to' the opened, wel- 
coming heart of Protestantism. There are now three 
millions of Papists in our own country. This number 
is increasing very rapidly. Other Protestant countries 
have many other millions. It is a great host^ it must 
be admitted, for the transformations of Christianity. 
But I trust in that which God trusts in — which he 
ordains I It is to be expected that the friends of true 
religion will arouse themselves to make application 
of the regenerating power of Christianity to these for- 
eign elements, in proportion as they accumulate ; that 
the fuller the stream that flows in, 4he more profuse 
will be their supply of healing to the waters. Trans- 
forming and healing power may be applied to all 
foreign elements, pagan or Papal, with complete 
success. 

A new and startling statement of the actual effect 
of our institutions on the Papal population in the 
midst of us has recently appeared. Had the Catholic 
church in this country, it is shown, retained, as good 
Papists, all who have immigrated such, all who have 
been bom in Catholic families, and all who have been 
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converted to Papacy, that church would now contain 
3,970,000. But on an actual enumeration of all real 
Papists here, there are found to be 1,985,000 — less 
than one half the number whom his holiness expected 
to find fast and true Catholics. Papacy has lost on 
our territory, during twenty-five years, 2,000,000^ 
These 2,000,000 may not have become members of 
Protestant denominations, but under the silent and 
mighty power of a pure Christianity, the Catholic 
faith has died out of them, and they have broken away 
from the corruptions and despotisms of Papacy. Says 
Rev. R. Mullen, Roman Catholic missionary to the 
United States on behalf of the Catholic university, 
" Of the Irish Catholics emigrating to the United 
States, one third, at least, are lost to the Roman Cath- 
olic church. I recommend most earnestly that the 
people be kept at home, and so millions be kept from 
spiritual destruction." 

" Two millions," says another Irish priest, writing 
home to Ireland, "two millions have been lost to 
the church within a quarter of a century, by emigra- 
tion to the United States." 

The Protestant portion of the world is a vast Be- 
thesda that maketh whole whosoever steppeth in. It 
is more. It sends abroad healthful waters to other 
portions of the world. This pool of Siloam seeks to 
push its holy stream along every valley of Jehoshaphat 
which sin has strewed with destruction. 

This suggests the second method by which Chris- 
tian philanthropists are diffusing the gospel. It is by 
direct aggressive movements upon the regions of 
heathenism ; by taking the torch of Christianity in the 
hand, and bearing it directly into the territories of 
darkness. 35 
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The operation is simple and omnipotent. First, 
living ministers of the word, invested with the single 
fhnction of propagating the Christian religion, are 
sent and planted right down in the villages of idolatry, 
in the depths of murky superstition, there to lift up 
their voices, to prophesy upon the slain, to bring out 
life from the dead ! They reveal Jehovah ; they de- 
clare his law ; they announce his mercy ; they present 
destruction without a covering ; they open the eternal 
heaven ! 

Of Protestant laborers, lay and clerical, now abroad 
in Papal and heathen lands with tidings of salvation, 
the number, constantly increasing, is now between five 
and six thousand. These religious teachers, as the 
sun does the shaded plant, attract to themselves hea- 
then hearts and minds. They sow much good instruc- 
tion. They draw water out of the wells of salvation. 
From the multitude of the taught they raise up teach- 
ers secular and religious. Planted amid the heavy 
night of paganism, they are sacred lights, piercing, 
constantly, each on his own point of compass, farther 
and farther into surrounding darkness. This is the 
beginning of the good time coming, when tlieir beams 
shall meet, and the whole unevangelized world lie 
under their broad illumination. 

In addition to these living propagators of Chris- 
tianity, there attends them, as credentials and as a 
body of instructions, the Christian religion itself em- 
bodied — God's whole written revelation. Of the 
Holy Scriptures there are now published yearly, by 
Bible societies, for special distribution, forty-five mil- 
lions of copies. Nine millions of this number are 
issued in the United States, twenty-six millions in 
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Great Britain. They are printed in one hundred and 
fifty different languages and dialects, v These Bibles 
exert no influence to swell a party or make a prose- 
lyte. They attend the ministers of religion, they fol- 
low after them, they go before them. Their mission 
is to open into the ear of men the voice of the Al- 
mighty ; to arouse the dead in sin ; to announce the 
doom of impenitent transgression ; to proclaim the 
heavenly grace ; to ofler eternal life. Thre^ hundred 
and fifty millions of the Chinese have the Bible in 
their own tongue ; also one hundred millions of the 
population of India. The sacred volume passes up 
the Granges, the Burrampooter, the Indus, the Nile, the 
Niger, the Oronoco, La Plata, and the Amazon. It 
enters the Indian wigwam and the snow house of the 
Greenlander, the mud cabin of the Hottentot and the 
tent of the Arab freebooter. It travels every where. 
It seeks a home in all the dwellings of men. 

Another agency, subsidiary, but very powerful, is 
that of religious tracts. Of these there are pub- 
lished annually one hundred millions of pages. In 
Europe and America there have been issued from 
three to four thousand millions of pages — from 
three to four pages for each inhabitant of the globe. 
These publications, when not portions of the Bible, 
are Bible truths, in language graphic, condensed, se- 
rious, direct, affectionate. Th^y sound no trumpet 
before them. They are stamped with no human 
authority. They awaken no prejudice. They make 
no claim to be of Peter, or ApoUos, or Paul. They 
come in the name of the Saviour of the world! 
They penetrate farther than Bibles or missionaries. 
Being brief, and sprightly, and earnest, and sympa* 
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thizing, they are more read and appreciated than 
volumes of theology, or formal essays on morals. The 
tract is read by the merchant in his counting room ; 
by the farmer on his step stone ; by the mother at her 
cradle; the midshipman turns it over on the capstan; 
the common tar carries it to the round-top ; the me- 
chanic opens it at his bench ; the soldier in his tent; 
the emigrant at his camp fire. Tracts seem to come 
from the press with bright wings, ready to fly wherever 
man doth travel, and to fold its pinions, and settle 
wherever man makes his abode. They are leaves for 
the healing of the nations. 

Many other forms of benevolent action mark the 
present age. There are numerous societies existing, 
home and foreign, designed, directly or indirectly, to 
assist the general redemption of the race. This is a 
glance at the aggressive action of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in propagating Christianity. 

The missionary movement of our period in worthy 
of some special reflection. It is no accidental and 
temporary enthusiasm, to die like the waves, when the 
brief storm is hushed that raised them. It is a deep 
element of the age. It gushes very warmly in its 
interior life ; it projects and stirs very vigorously in its 
outward activities. Every evangelical denomination 
of Christians recognizes an obligation to aid the pub- 
lication of the gospel in heathen lands. Christian 
churches, with few exceptions, assume, on their forma- 
tion, the function of tributaries to the enterprise of 
redeeming the earth. A professor of religion, now, 
not identified with the wide work of human salvation, 
is regarded as an unsound Christian, or a shamefully 
ignorant one. 
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A proof of the solidity and permanency of the 
propagandist character of this age may be found in 
the close and firm aUiance of reUgion and learning. 
Now, more than formerly, is Christianity regarded, 
not as a system of abstract notions, with a set phrase- 
ology, but as an inspiration and a life adapted to be 
interfused and blended in all the moral and mentcd 
acts of society — in its ethics, poetry, history, philoso- 
phy, eloquence. A divorce of the intellective and 
emotive spirit from living godliness now begins to be 
thoroughly repudiated. It is no longer at all admitted 
that the riches of learning weaken in the soul the 
power of religion, or that Christian faith and purity 
diminish the energies of the understanding. More 
superior mind is now invigorated with thorough 
Christian impulses, made fruitful of true Christian 
conceptions, rendered effluent of comprehensive Chris- 
tian sympathy, than has been so imbued and conse- 
crated in any former time. The raciest and most 
valuable of our intellectual productions breathe a de- 
cidedly Christian tone. The great and noble in mind, 
it is now acknowledged, is the Godlike. There is at 
present much rich and gifted intellect which does not 
pass by on the other side, while the wants and woes 
of man lie unpitied and unhelped. Such intellect 
comes to pour in oil and wine — to uplift the crushed 
and neglected. This augurs well for the great work 
of salvation to which this age is devoted. The con- 
junction of letters and religion, of intellect and the 
spirit of Christ, constitutes an instrumentality for the 
propagation of Christianity of overmastering power ! 
So aided, the missionary movement of the present 
period will not be permitted to die. It will plant the 
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tree that will bear fruit throughout all generations. 
The light it will kindle that will shine into eternity. 
. Christianity has formed another alliance, which also 
affords much assurance of a substantial character and 
progress to the present cause of missions. I refer to 
the connection of religion and Anglo-Saxon coloniza- 
tion. Sixty millions now speak the Anglo-Saxon 
language. So many of these as are not directly of this 
people by birth are so by inoculation and absorption, 
and possess the peculiar elements and tendencies of 
the Anglo-Saxon character. For no quality is the 
Saxon race more remarkable than for a migratory and 
colonizing spirit. It has already planted the southern 
portion of India, which has one hundred and twenty 
millions of inhabitants, now in the process of fusion 
with these intruders. It has planted itself over the 
large country on the southern end of Africa, denomi- 
nated the Cape of Good Hope, and seems rapidly on 
the way to take possession of all Southern Africa. 
Also on the north-eastern coast, and on the western, 
has it planted permanent and prosperous colonies. It 
has settled a large part of Australasia, equal in extent 
to the whole of Europe. It has commencing colonies 
on the Sandwich, Society, and Fejee Islands, embra- 
•cing what is called Polynesia. Of North America 
the Anglo-Saxons seem inevitably designed and de- 
termined to take entire possession. 

Since 1775, waves of colonists have been moving 
from the Alleghanies westward, at the rate of seven- 
teen miles per year, until they have reached the Pa- 
cific. They have settled all the British possessions 
lying north of the United States. With the exception 
of the small Danish provinces in the north-easti the 
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Russian in the north-west, and the Mexican and Cen- 
tral American in the south, all North America down 
to the Isthmus of Panama is overspread by this people. 
They are also to be found in small settlements in 
all quarters of the habitable world. They are doing 
the buying, and selling, and transportation for a large 
portion of the globe. 

This race possess many sturdy qualities both of 
heart and brain. Their intelligent enterprise, stanch 
principle, quenchless enthusiasm, unflinching perse- 
verance, unconquerable energy are singularly adapted 
to communicate themselves, and to enable this people 
to impress their genius and spirit, their ceaseless 
activities and daring adventure, on all who surround 
them. The dull and stupid nations, adherent tena- 
ciously to the spot where they were bom, stereotyped 
into the iron form of foregone generations, make no 
Impression on mankind. It is the people of Saxon 
character - the stirring, struggling, wide-awake - that 
rise to eminence and mastery. These shape character, 
genius, laws, religion, manners, government, opinion 
into their own type of civilization rapidly,' irresistibly. 
The Christian religion is cordially and indissolubly 
united with this enterprising and stalwart colonizer. 
Sympathizing intensely with the salient ardors, the 
aggressive and inextinguishable energies, of Anglo- 
Saxonism, Christianity seems to be saying, " Whither 
thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will 
lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God." Observe what has already occurred. On 
whatever shore Anglo-Saxons have landed and sent 
down their roots, there Christianity has landed too, 
planted the cross, and poured abroad its blessed illu- 
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minations« It is to be remembered that Christianity 
has created, and is now creating, just these ardent, 
dauntless spirits, which itself most needs, and most 
values, in spreading its light and sanctifications over 
the wastes of sin. An age of thrifty Anglo-Saxon 
colonization must be an age of solid and successful 
Christian missions. 

There is also to sustain Christian missions in this 
age, and to give them power and advancement, an un- 
usual strength of confidence in Christianity itself. A 
fair experiment of infidelity has been made. Its scoffs, 
and sneers, and sophisms, in disastrous circumstances 
and in death, have utterly failed even the firmest un- 
believers who had rested upon them. The problem 
of paternal government, social order, general thrift, 
domestic happiness, without Christianity, has been 
solved. A reign of indescribable terror has occurred 
whenever and wherever religion has been banished, 
and given the melancholy solution. The fact is clear, 
infidelity has lost a portion of its popularity and 
power. Equally clear is it, that during its failure and 
waning, Christianity has been settling itself more 
firmly in the convictions of the Protestant population 
of Europe and America. The facts of geology, the 
interpretation of hieroglyphic inscriptions, the testi- 
mony of buried cities, the daily fulfilling of prophecy, 
the accumulation of blessed ameliorations under the 
gospel, the illustrations and arguments of powerful 
advocates, — these all are still lending new confirma- 
tions and deepening the confidence of Christendom in 
the Christian religion. This corroborated faith under- 
lays, as an immovable foundation, the missionary move- 
ments of the age* It redeems them thoroughly £rom 
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all hesitation and feebleness, and charges them with 
an undaunted zeal and an unconquerable energy. This 
augmented reliance upon the gospel, by begetting a 
proportioned distrust in all other means of civilization 
and redemption, brings the Christian world to a fuller 
concentration upon the one sublime design of transfus- 
ing a pure Christianity throughout the world, as the 
true life and hope of universal humanity. 

There are other assurances that there shall be per- 
manency and advancement in the missionary spirit 
and movements of the age. Of this nature are two 
events, ocpurring, as if by special providence, at the 
very time that the Christian world becomes thoroughly 
arqused to the work of evangelizing the heathen na- 
tions. One of these is the vast augmentation of 
facilities for travel and transportation. The other is 
the extensive prostration of the moral barriers opposed 
to the introduction of the gospel into heathen lands. 
The first, that brings the ends of the world into near 
neighborhood ; the second, that hushes prejudices and 
oppositions, and opens entrances kept barred and 
bolted from the first planting of the nations : these 
are clear intimations from Heaven, these are divine 
voices, not to be misunderstood, saying. Speak to the 
children of Israel that they go forward ! that they go 
forward undoubtingly, unshrinkingly! Every new 
mile of railroad and plank road, every new improve- 
ment in the machinery which drives our land and 
water conveyances, every newly-abandoned Papal as- 
sumption, every fresh prostration of idol temples and 
altars, calls to Christian philanthropists, in imperative 
tone, instantly to advance, all fearlessly, quick step, 
upon the kingdom of darkness. The host of Gkxi's 
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elect do obey and advance ! It is the destiny of the 
age. No, not the destiny, the providence of the age ! 

It is settled. The kingdom and the greatness of 
the kingdom mider the whole heaven shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High Grod I 

The encouraging attributes of the present age 
here referred to, a large improvement of the common 
mind, important advancements in the natural sciences 
and the productiveness of human labor, the prevalence 
and power of the spirit of liberty, the grand impulse 
and concentration of one eighth part of men to Chris- 
tianize the other seven eighths, of one hundred millions 
to redeem nine hundred millions, — these make our 
period one of great grandeur and great interest 

Already Christendom virtually and reaUy governs 
the world. The empire of the Great Mogul, with all 
the rest of India, is in the possession of England. 
China, with three hundred and fifty millions, it is true, 
stands in seclusion and independence. But Great 
Britain, with a few ships and fifteen thousand men, a 
few years ago dictated a treaty to the Chinese govern- 
ment accordant entirely to her own supreme selfish- 
ness. The Turkish is the only Mohammedan power 
of any importance. But Russia, it is asserted, could 
annihilate the empire of the sultan in a single cam- 
paign. England and the United States, it is alleged, 
control one fourth part of the habitable globe. But 
the moral power now exerted over the race is infinitely 
the most important supremacy. Religious victories 
are the specially cheering and inspiring signs of our 
times. Regenerating agencies are most evidently, con- 
trary to the fears and predictions of many good meii| 
outgrowing the growth of human population, and out- 
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running the strides of human wickedness. Truth and 
righteousness are struggling to the ascendant The 
movements, therefore, constituting the moral scene in 
the midst of which we live are — the powers of dark- 
ness enfeebled and sinking, human ills diminished and 
diminishing, holiness established and conquering, all 
human interests advanced and advancing, the purified 
faraUy of God enlarged and enlarging. 

We would not have lived in any of the former ages ; 
not even in that of Luther, nor in that of the holy 
apostles. Christendom with its wisdom, and magna- 
nimity, and forecast, and steadfastness, and enthusi- 
asm, and eloquence, all now marshalled to carry 
salvation to a world, is sublimely interesting to us. It 
is a high privilege to be permitted to be present, and 
see, as we do, the intellect of the world, waked, emer- 
ging, never again to sleep, or descend ; the great heart 
of humanity electrified and throbbing with Jofty im- 
pulses, never more to cease ; peace, liberty, and re- 
generation established and overspreading the earth, 
never again to disappear from its families ; waters of 
salvation poured abroad upon the world's desolations, 
never to reflow. There may be, we know, occasional 
oppositions swelling against us, but they are only cur- 
rents on the surface ; a deep movement underneath all 
the while bears us irresistibly onward. The crew may 
be sometimes quarrelsome and mutinous, but the 
noble ship, the oak-ribbed, copper-bottomed leviathan 
of the waves, still plows majestically on towards the 
haven. The expedition of Xerxes, and Grenghis Khan, 
and Napoleon, which awaked much astonishment in 
their day, are less than the empty pageants of an hour, 
compared with this grand march of the whole inter- 
ests of our age ! 
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As we unwillingly leave the subject, turn we a 
moment for a single general glance toward this mis- 
sionary movement It was, and is, and is to come. 
It sweeps over kingdoms and continents, gathering, 
deepening, hastening, conquering. It leaves, when 
entirely successful, not a family in discord, not a so- 
ciety in pollution, not a conscience in death slumber, 
not a transgressor in impenitence, not a wayfarer in 
darkness, not a city in desolation, not a nation in war. 
We ourselves feel within the swell and tide of this 
advancement It stirs the blood, it thrills the spirit, it 
transports, it uplifts us! We see our passage under 
the stars as we move forward. This is our age. But 
what does it prefigure and predict of the time to 
come ? Mighty future ! grant us a vision of the great 
intellectual and moral magnificence which thou shalt 
assist to create, and shalt see outspread upon the 
earth. What are the benefits and wonders that shall 
rise on thy bosom ? The age next to open shall bring 
this whole great earthly scene nearer to the heavenly 
than it had ever risen before ; shall present, instead of 
the thorn the fir tree, instead of the brier the myrtle 
tree, for brass gold, for iron silver, for stones iron ; the 
mountains and the hills shall break forth into singing, 
and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands for 
joy! The beams of this approaching period, now aslant 
and faint upon us, are firom the outside stars of a 
grand cluster, and meaningly point us in to a whole 
sea of orbs ! Quickly our successors will stand in the 
deep interior of all this glory. Ck)ming generational 
be grateful that ye live after us ! 
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The education of the young, growing race, hasten-* 
ing forward to take the places of their fathers, has- 
been deemed and acknowledged important in all civ- 
ilized conmiunities. No one subject, therefore, ha» 
been more thought upon, spoken upon, and writtea 
upon. No one, on that account, is more incapable of 
novelty and invention. The business of instruction,, 
however, has lost none of its value by its common- 
ness. It still opens to matters of the highest prac- 
tical consequence, and I do not shrink from the task 
assigned me, though it be a discussion of the subject 
for the ten thousandth time. 

Be it so that I can lay down no new principles, 
and open no new paths of duty ; if I could give new 
confidence to admitted truth, new freshness to exist- 
ing materials, new allurement to familiar labors, I 
should regard my effort, though humble, by no means 
unimportant and useless. 

I wish here, at the threshhold of the subject before 
me, in the form of a preliminary observation, to state, 
that I do not regard the literary responsibility of 
teachers, on which I am to speak, as comprehending 
all their accountableness in reference to the education 
of the community. There is a moral culture included 
within the sphere of their duty. 

37 BB 
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The intellectual powers are only a part of a human 
being, and intellectual qualities perform but a hum- 
ble part in the duties of life. If men were only 
artisans and farmers, moral sentiments and disposi- 
tions would be necessary to their fidelity, persever- 
ance, and efiectivencss. But they are fathers, sons, 
brothers, citizens, subjects, judges, legislators, gov- 
ernors. A culture and training of the intellectual 
powers merely is a furniture totally incompetent for 
persons holding these responsible relations. 

In truth, there are no places in society, and no 
duties, for creatures of mere intellect Deliver us 
from these half-formed, half-breathing things, consti- 
tuted of an improved understanding, joined to a heart 
without form and void, or worse than chaos. 

Nothing is clearer than that our school teachers 
should rear the moral as well as the intellectual 
powers; the whole being — not an isolated part of 
him ; the whole being, as they find him, as he comes 
to them fresh from the forming hand of Gk)d. In 
considering and urging, therefore, the responsibility 
of teachers in reference to a literary education, it is 
no part of my desire to make the impression that 
they are not under other responsibilities, and have not 
other and nobler services to render to the cause of 
popular instruction. 

L The literary responsibility of teachers clearly 
appears from the fact that it is mind chiefly tohich edr 
ucates mind. 

There are collateral assistances and encourage- 
ments in the business of instruction ; but the teacher's 
own intellectual powers, in contact with those of his 
pupil, are the only educators. 
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It is admitted that the learner should neither be left 
alone, uncheered and unguided, to struggle with 
dates, unintelligible statements, and arbitrary rules, 
nor be put into an apparatus of springs and joints, 
like an automaton, and ntade to think and speak as 
dictated and drilled. Let him be permitted to see the 
light of his teacher's mind shining before him, and he 
will be conducted in a method between these erro- 
neous extremes. While he is thrown upon his own 
efforts and powers, — left to walk himself, — he is 
compelled to take no step in the dark, whatever the 
inquiries which he may pursue. 

Teachers, it will be no less readily admitted, are 
not to proceed in their business, as in making a 
mound or building a ship, throwing earth to earth, 
and fastening timber to timber, for then their duty 
could be performed by proxy ; are not to create, for 
then their efforts would be hopeless; but are to 
waken, to develop, to mold what is already created ; 
to nourish and rear a gem, the gem of a living 
spirit nobly capacious. There is no instrumentality 
competent to this service, save the lining spirit of the 
instructor. The powers of his mind, as sunbeams 
and dropping rains, are first to stir the vitalities of the 
buds of being to be reared ; next to swell the chan- 
nels of nutrition ; then to send through them, into all 
the system, the proper and wholesome aliment which 
is to pass into the mental structure. In this process, 
the growth will be the pupil's own, while the nour- 
isher and the guide is the mind of the teacher. 

Children are flexible, impressible, and imitative. 
These characteristic attributes point us to the same 
agent, as the only direct source of education. If the 
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teacher's mind be open and ekar, proceed with cer- 
tainty in its courses, keeping just in advance, as a 
flexible creature, the scholar commits himself to move 
whither that mind would lead, and adopt what it 
dictates with entire confidence, apprehending no diffi- 
culties, stopping at none. As an impressible being, 
habits and qualities are given to the pupil's mind, by 
contact with that of the instructor, with much of that 
readiness and accuracy with which thoughts are writ- 
ten on paper, or form given to pleustic clay. This 
will be regarded by some as a mere vision of poetry, 
or a flourish of rhetoric. It is poetry, but not illu- 
sion. It is poetry, for it is the bodying forth to our 
conceptions of a spiritual idea in a vivid and speak- 
ing image. But no less is it reality. Mind is thus 
transferred to susceptible mind; and, though other 
influences may supervene, and the impression seem 
to be lost, it will afterwards reappear, even without 
apparent cause, as if some invisible spuit had been 
retracing the lines. Not more surely does the flower 
open and turn to the sun, or the earth answer with a 
greener surface to the summer shower, than does the 
mind of the scholar wake and grow at the presence 
and the call of his teacher's intellectual powers. 

As an imitative being, these powers exert over him 
a still more visible influence. His ardor instantly 
bums when that of his teacher is kindled. His facul- 
ties act with vivacity and power whenever those of 
his teacher are aroused. 

Almost without exception, the play of mental pow- 
ers on the part of an instructor will be answered to in 
the clear spirit of the learner, as trees and clouds are 
in the waters below them. 
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This great law being established, that mind ed- 
ucates mind, — the mind of the educator the mind of 
the educated, — the responsibility of teachers is a nat- 
ural and unavoidable inference. No matter how 
much patronage ; no matter how many or how val- 
uable facilities may be provided, unless between them * 
all and those to be benefited be interposed the in- 
structor's mental powers, as a bland and efficient 
medium, facilities are wholly in vain. There is no 
substitute for those powers in the business of educa^ 
tion. So, also, as nothing else can perform what is 
assigned to the mind of the teacher, and nothinjg par- 
take with him in it, is there no division of responsi- 
bility. It is all his own. It is of the most important 
character. 

There is another view to be taken. If that which 
is to educate is the mind of the teacher, then all ed- 
ucation depends essentially upon the condition of 
that mind — upon the qualities and acquisitions 
which it brings to the great duty allotted to it. We 
spread now our thoughts abroad, and throw the 
mind's eye in upon all the places of instruction in 
the country. We see a generation of susceptible 
beings cast upon the intellectual powers of their 
teachers as a nurturing bosom, a light to walk in, 
and an example to follow. After a few years, they 
will be returned to society, and be set down upon the 
broad theater of life to move on its crowded and im- 
portant affairs as the principal actors. What amount 
of intelligence and what intellectual character they 
shall bring with them to their places and employ- 
ments among the people depend upon the mental 
qualifications of those to whom their instruction was 

37 • 
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committed. Whether, therefore, those minds which 
educate the community shall be disciplined or rude, 
rich in knowledge or ignorant, patient or irritable, ca- 
pacious or contracted, ardent or dull, apt to teach or 
incommunicable, is, on the part of teachers, a matter 
of the first importance. 

The intelligence and intellectual character of the 
<5ommunity rise and fall with the qualifications, the 
furniture, and fidelity of the instructors of its children. 
Theirs is the power and the privilege, therefore, by 
elevating their own qualifications, to point the nation 
to the^igh sphere of intelligence it shall move in ; the 
intellectual power it shall wield for good or ill. In 
the matter of qualifications, as well as in the imme- 
<liate business of instruction, there is a responsibility 
resting upon teachers of no ordinary character. 

IL The literary responsibility of teachers receives 
confirmation from the valuable effects of popular edu^ 
cation. 

One effect of informing the general mind is a larger 
and more skillful appropriation of the powers of tiature 
to the uses of life. There is a great amount of phys- 
ical strength, by misdirection, expended for that which 
is not bread. A still greater amount is lying wholly 
unemployed. Diffused intelligence opens to the peo- 
ple promising fields for the useful occupation of it all. 
It points to those improvements in agriculture by 
which the existing muscular power may derive greater 
amounts of valuable products from the fertile bosom 
of the earth. It suggests the cultivation of fewer 
acres ; teaches how to neutralize the noxious qualities 
of soils ; to add necessary ingredients ; to distribute 
io each situation what will be produced there in tiie 
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greatest perfection. Thus popular education enables 
the people to draw more largely upon nature for the 
supply of its basket and its store. 

The ability which such an education creates and 
diffuses through the community, to discover her ma^ 
terials and forces, and then employ them in aid of the 
labors of man, is still more valuable to us. You may 
see an illustration of the appropriation of nature to 
facilitate and to perform the necessary operations of 
life, in all the improvements made, from the wooden 
bow and stone-pointed arrow to the equipment of a 
modern soldier or hunter ; from the rusty piece of iron 
sharpened by rubbing upon a stone to the polished 
knife and razor ; from the six pound pestle and hol- 
lowed stump of a tree for cracking com to the modern 
flouring mill, grinding and packing hundreds of bar- 
rels of flour every twenty-four hours ; from the simple 
wheel of our grandmothers, twisting with slow revo- 
lution its single thread, to the cotton factory with in- 
visible velocity, twisting its thirty thousand ; from the 
hollowed log or bark canoe to the ship of a thousand 
tons, spreading her wings for the circumnavigation of 
the globe. All these improvements are but the appro- 
priation of the materials and agencies which nature 
offers to facilitate and perform our necessary opera^ 
tions. Even the ordinary labors of life are aided to a 
great extent from this source ; mere muscular strength 
accomplishes but an insignificant part of them. For 
the purposes of traveling, transporting, and all kinds 
of manufacturing, nature is made from her exhaustless 
treasury of forces to supply her mightiest agencies, 
and drive the vast and complicated machinery almost 
alone. 
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The steam engine, perhaps, affords fhe best illustra- 
tion of the important part she has been compelled to 
perform in carrying forward the affairs of life. This 
wonder worker " has arrived to such a state of perfec- 
tion as to appear a thing almost endowed with intelli- 
gence. - It regulates with perfect accuracy and uni- 
formity the number of its strokes in a given time ; it 
counts and records them to tell how much work it has 
done. It regulates the quantity of steam admitted to 
work, the briskness of the fire, the supply of water to 
the boiler, and the supply of fuel to the fire ; it opens 
and shuts its valves with absolute precision as to time 
and maimer ; it oils its joints, and when any thing 
goes wrong which it is unable itself to rectify, it warns 
attendants by ringing a bell. With all these talents 
and qualities, and when possessing the power of six 
hundred horses, it is obedient to the hand of a child. 
It never tires, wants no sleep, is equally active in all 
climates ; it will do work of any kind ; it is a water- 
pumper, a miner, a sailor, a land traveler, a printer, a 
paper maker, a cotton spinner, a weaver, a blacksmith, 
and a miller ; and many of its powers and uses are 
yet to be discovered." 

This is a specimen of the facility with which inani- 
mate force may be employed, and of the multiplicity 
of useful services it may be made to perform. 

A reference to France and England will show what 
advantage a people gains by appropriating to them- 
selves these services. 

The man power of France is to that of England as 
six millions to seven millions. But the latter, Eng- 
land, by drawing on nature, has swelled her aggregate 
of animate and inanimate force to twenty-eight mil- 
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lions, while France, from the same source, has increased 
hers to no more than eleven millions. 

It is to be remembered that the twenty-one millions 
of effective force, derived by the former from the powers 
of nature, are obtained by means of the more palpable 
and important of her machinery, and constitute, in 
truth, but a small item in the whole sum of her appro- 
priations from this quarter. It is to be remembered, 
too, that nature will honor her draft if it be a hundred 
folded. 

If it be inquired by what means Great Britain ob- 
tains, and any other nation may obtain, such contri- 
butions to her power from the external world, without 
mentioning all, it may be safely stated that for thd 
most efficient and important among them is the one 
already alluded to — the general education of the peo- 
ple. Teachers, as the sources of popular intelligence, 
produce the state of society in which man presses the 
elements around him so largely and successfully into 
his service. The inventions themselves, which have 
brought the outer world into this subserviency to the 
uses of life, have very many of them been made by 
the well-informed operatives. And inventions, how- 
ever numerous, practicable, and perfect, without intel- 
ligence generally diffused among the people, can be 
actually applied to the operations for which they are 
fitted, only to a very limited extent. Moreover, the 
demand for the aid of nature, without which her 
powers would lie unemployed, is created wholly by the 
education of the mass of the people. The untutored 
Indian tribes want no plow or cotton-gin ; no canal, 
flouring mill, or locomotive ; they ask for no carpet, 
glass, or woolen factory. 
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They would sit down and weep to see these * piles 
of "brick and mortar; these pent-up waters; this whirl- 
ing, whizzing, and endless confusion, where once were 
rock and shade, and sparkling river in its own native 
channel, the resort and enjoyment equally of the deer 
and the hunter. So the African and Tartar nations, 
and the millions of the Chinese empire, have neither 
any want of these aids nor any power to use them for 
their benefit. There is no demand among them, and, 
therefore, no supply. ^ The result is nearly the same in 
states of society where a few are enlightened and sci- 
entific while the mass of the people are ignorant, as 
in Spain, South America, and Mexico. Tf inanimate 
force is partially used, most of the labors of life are 
left to be performed by mere muscular power. 

School teachers, by diffusing general education and 
intelligence, are the persons who induce and enable 
the people to turn the keys of nature, and make her 
play so liberally into their hands. Indeed, they arm 
the hand of enterprise and industry with a power 
which, at present, has no visible or assignable limits. 
In tliis country, presenting peculiar facilities for the 
purpose, they may throw abroad an educational influ- 
ence which, not long hence, shall result in multiplying 
the effective force of our fourteen millions into that 
of a hundred times fourteen millions. 

But increase of power simply is not the only or the 
chief benefit derived to society from placing the vast 
resources of nature at the disposal of the people. So 
far as all the operations of life necessary to be per- 
formed at home are concerned, every new application 

* Delivered at Lowell, Ms. 
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of inanimate force diminishes the number of manu- 
facturers in the country. The more machinery we 
employ within this limit, the greater number of the 
people we emancipate from the condition of machines, 
and permit to enter upon nobler occupations. Be- 
yond the point alluded to, it is true, beyond our neces- 
sary home operations, every machine we set up, and 
every factory we build, withdraws some of our citizens 
from philanthropic labors, from the healthful and en- 
nobling business of cultivating the soil. Whether it 
be wise to call our sons and daughters away from this 
fresh green world, from the quiet cottage and fertile 
field, from the hills and streams with which they have 
grown up in dear communion, and then, in confined 
air and dusty rooms, drill them to follow the biddings 
of a dumb machine, to push the awl, drive the shuttle, 
tie parted threads, ply the hammer and sledge, and all 
this for other nations, — this is a grave question. Every 
labor, however, necessary to be performed by our own 
citizens, which we shift off from them and lay upon 
the strong arms of nature, releases from servitude, 
gives leisure for every good word and work, and min- 
isters thereby to the highest interests of the com- 
munity. 

Here it will be inquired, whether, in relieving man 
from the personal efforts he has been heretofore com- 
pelled to make, we do not offer an opportunity and 
admit a lure to idleness and the whole train of evils 
usually attendant ? Certainly we do. There is im- 
minent danger from this quarter — danger that must be 
contemplated and provided for. The only security in 
this exigency is a moral and religious education made 
to accompany all intellectual culture, passibus tequis. 
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It is an interesting fact that we can not approach a 
human being to improve his condition in any one par- 
ticular without being shut up to the necessity of im- 
proving him in many others. This arises from his 
original constitution, and should be regarded as an 
indication of the design and will of Heaven, that we 
take all his faculties and circumstances into the scope 
of our improvements. And all high-minded teachers, 
so far from being discouraged from efforts to confer 
advantages upon the community, because the bestow- 
ment creates a new demand upon them for higher 
benefits, feel on this account the presence and impulse 
of stronger motives to duty, and gather new interest 
in their employment We have alledged that the grand 
effect of that popular education which they are to dif- 
fuse is to cast upon athletic nature a great proportion 
of the sweating labors of life, to facilitate and shorten 
the rest without limit, and thereby to afford the people 
leisure for all philanthropic, intellectual, ennobling 
employments. As contributors to such a result, we 
alledge here that teachers hold a place of very high 
responsibility. If the literary duty which they per- 
form begets necessity, as doubtless it does, for another 
and more important service, — the cultivation of the 
morals and religion of the community, — the fact, in- 
stead of diminishing, greatly increases that respon- 
sibility. 

Another happy effect of popular education, serving 
to develop the responsibility of teachers, is an in- 
creased frugality, industry, thrift, competence, and 
comfort in the community. The truth of this state- 
ment is one so palpable to readers of history, and 
observers of men and things around them, one so 
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familiar to most men, and so readily admitted, I shall 
give it but a brief space in this discussion. 

The more education an individual has, the higher 
will Ms value and respect for himself be likely to rise. 
In improving his own condition, therefore, he will feel 
that he is acting for a more important being, for 
greater interests, and be more strongly impelled to 
those frugal, industrious, enterprising habits which 
lead to competence and comfort Education apprises 
a people of advantages beyond and above them, and 
then discovers to them more successful methods of 
reaching them. The first information puts them upon< 
new endeavors, the last gives practicability to their 
enterprises. As knowledge is difiused among a people 
by means of education, superstitious notions and 
vain fears are dissipated; many diseases and fatal 
accidents are prevented ; roads, dwellings, modes of 
traveling are improved, subjects of conversation are 
furnished, and many firesides, as intellectual occupa- 
tions eschew noise and confusion, are turned into 
quiet and peace. In these results you discover rich 
sources of competence and comfort These, as well 
as all other valuable effects of education, may be neu- 
tralized by the power of depravity ; but popular in- 
struction has a natural tendency to improve society 
in these respects, so strong, that thrift, and wealth, 
and happiness have never failed to rise up, wherever 
in the world such instruction has elevated the gen- 
eral mind. This fact confirms the responsibility of 
teachers. 

An additional happy effect of popular educatioOi 
evincive of the responsibility of teachers, is an ^levap 
tion of the literary and professional classes. 
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If Dr. Johnson intended, by the often quoted asser- 
tion, that << knowledge in Scotland is like bread in a 
besieged city, affording each person a monthful, and 
no man a full meal," to intimate that its general difiu- 
sion was what rendered it impracticable to get a full 
meal, he was certainly erroneous. 

The higher the general mass of a community is 
raised in intellectual culture, the more fully and 
ardently the deserving efforts of the literary and pro- 
fessional classes are welcomed and appreciated, and 
consequently the more substantial and hearty the en- 
couragement given to their labors. 

The greater the intelligence, and the more refined 
the taste, on the part of the readers and listeners of 
the people, the more intellectual and tasteful the pro- 
ductions which they will demand from those who 
write and speak for them. 

As it requires more intellectual power and more 
delicacy of taste to make a book and a speech than 
to understand and appreciate them, and as, on this ac- 
count, the writers and speakers of a community must 
always stand at several degrees of elevation above the 
general mass, every elevation of the common people 
by education pushes proportionably upward literary 
and professional men. All must have observed that 
an improvement of a congregation in intellectual 
character and literary taste are invariably answered to 
from the pulpit, by a greater richness of thoughts, an 
appeal to deeper motives, and a chaster and loftier 
eloquence. The more cultivated the courts and juries, 
the more argumentative, classical, and effective the elo- 
quence of the bar. The more instructed and discern- 
ing the electors of the country, the more intellectnalf 
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and sound, and brilliant the eloquence of our legisla- 
tive assemblies. Having no patronage of princes or 
of aristocratic estates in this country, literary effortSi 
to a great extent, must grow up from the wants, the 
demands, and the encouragements of the common 
people : increase all these, and you give new rich- 
ness and new power to the productions of those 
who minister intellectual nutriture to the general 
mind. 

Another effect of popular education, closely allied 
to the one just considered, and well worthy of men- 
tion as proof of the literary responsibility of teachers, 
is an elevation of the mass of the people to an intel- 
lectual position, where they may feel a stronger influ- 
ence from books and educated men. 

There is, among the shoals of publications with 
which the press is groaning, and teeming, and dis- 
gorging itself, a respectable portion of works well 
adapted to instruct and refine the population; but, 
for want of that taste and appreciation produced by 
general education, great numbers derive little or no 
advantage from them. Their dull susceptibilities are 
not reached, no matter how important and useful the 
subjects of these books, no matter how richly fraught 
they may be with good things, or how brilliant with 
illustrations. They are all as the nightly heavens, 
with all their glories, to a world asleep. For the same 
reason, the acquisitions, tastes, mental habits, profes- 
sional and conversational exhibitions of educated men, 
upon multitudes, produce little effect. Their minds 
are below the region of their natural influence. 

The productions and exhibitions of intellect; the 
useful knowledge and practical science lodged in the 
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minds of the desultory and self-educated ; the thoughts 
that float in newspapers, pamphlets, and larger peri- 
odicals ; the discussions contained in public speeches, 
popular orations, and itinerant lectures ; the weekly 
pulpit services ; the valuable printed books ; all pro- 
duce effect upon the people in proportion as their edu- 
cation shall bring them' up to a suitable mental sym- 
pathy and appreciation. There is a blessed sunshine 
upon the tops of the high forest trees ; when the 
smaller trees and shrubs thrust up their heads to the 
same height, they will feel the general warmth. 

The business of school teachers is to bring up the 
people to the elevated place where salutary intellect- 
ual influences will reach and bless them. Their re- 
sponsibility is one of very interesting character. 

The effect of a cultivation of the understanding on 
moral character is too important to be overlooked in 
estimating the responsibility of teachers in reference 
to popular education. 

I am aware that the old favorite doctrine, that the 
head influences the heart, that the culture of the intel- 
lect softens the affections, is by many given up as an 
exploded one. It occurs to us all, that the barbarous 
age of a people is often more virtuous than its suc- 
ceeding cultivated one ; that the corruptions and 
crimes which proved the ruin of Greece and Rome 
were contemporary with their intellectual ascendency. 

The names of Mirabeau and Voltaire are immedi- 
ately suggested to us — men of well-cultivated minds, 
but of abandoned morals. It is admitted that highly- 
educated communities are sometimes luxuriant in 
crime ; that many men have appeared, and by some 
of their productions become the ornament of their 
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country and age, whose hearts were rotten to the core. 
But such communities and such men are proofs, not 
that intellectual cultivation and refinement have no 
softening and reforming power, but that the depraved 
passions of men have greater power. Many, how- 
ever, are ready to remind us here that intellectual 
pursuits and acquisitions, instead of meliorating the 
heart, are oftentimes made the means and incentives 
to vice. We remind them in turn that, in conse- 
quence of an internal disease in the physical system, 
the nutritious matters received into the stomach are 
frequently taken up and perverted to nourish the 
morbid excrescence, so that the patient pines and 
dies. But must we give up, on this account, our sys- 
tem of dietetics, and believe our markets are filled 
with poisons? This was not the natural influence 
nor the general influence of the same articles of food. 
Neither is it the natural nor the general tendency of 
intellectual cultivation to demoralize, though it may 
be so perverted as to increase moral evil. The natu- 
ral and general eflect, no doubt, is to encourage all 
the amiabilities of our nature. Even those persons, 
whose depravities have done most to counteract and 
pervert their intellectual advantages, occasionally 
show that a refined understanding has made favor- 
able impressions too deep to be wholly obliterated by 
opposing influences. He who could pour forth from 
his foul mind the numbers of " Don Juan, and intro- 
duce almost every where a dark misanthropy, and a 
contempt for revealed religion, which, amid and be- 
queath the richness of his beauty and the power of his 
conceptions, look like the creeping serpent in para- 
dise, wrote the " Prisoner of Chillon," the fourth canto 
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of Childe Harold, and other pieces in the same spiriti 
which none read without admiration. 

He whose mind was impure and noisome enough 
to give birth to " January and May," and other sim- 
ilar profane and loathsome things, produced the Dy- 
ing Christian, which has " lent wings " to many a 
freed spirit as it passed away. The voluptuous Moore 
wrote the " Sacred Melodies," which would do honor 
to the purest heart. The profligate Sterne, besides 
the story of Lefevre, wrote the sermons entitled 
." Pursuit of Happiness," " A Good Conscience," the 
"Prodigal Son," and the "Good Samaritan," which 
would never lead to the suspicion that the author's 
heart was deficient in moral and religious feeling of 
the purest character. Do not these specimens of just 
sentiments and fine moral feeling from the authors 
of productions of so opposite a character show the 
ascendency which intellectual refinement, at some 
favored hours, has gained over their corrupt sen- 
sualities ? 

The affections of the heart are fed and molded by 
the objects presented to them through the ministry .of 
the understanding. It is the business of education to 
lodge in the mind valuable truths, and to train its 
powers to discover valuable truths. These will be- 
come objects for the heart, and, being themselves ex- 
cellent, from their nature must exert ennobling influ- 
ences on the moral feelings. 

The pursuit of knowledge has a tendency to detain 
persons from profligate society ; to furnish that excite- 
ment thirsted for by all, which, otherwise, -would be 
sought for in scenes of dissipation ; to make the heait 
levolt at the grossness of vice, and respond to the 
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delicacy and beauty of virtue. It is true, also, that 
every intellectual inquiry leads up to the great stan- 
dard of moral excellence for the universe. He who 
studies at all finds himself, therefore, in the presence 
of God, with a specimen of his handiwork, a proof 
of his goodness, or a revelation of his design, directly 
under his eye. The moral effect of such contempla- 
tions must be of the safest and happiest character. 

The whole natural influence of that education 
which employs, expands, and enriches the intellectual 
powers, must ever be to improve the heart 

There are sources of greater power on moral char- 
acter; but when we contemplate the children and 
youth of the country gathered into schools and placed 
under the influence of a judicious and efficient culti- 
vation of their mental faculties ; when we think of 
them under these advantages at the susceptible and 
forming period of their existence, and before the 
world has had full opportunity to corrupt them, a 
bright vision of good opens before us. Who does not 
perceive that the effect on their moral character will 
be great and permanent, and immeasurably valuable ? 
The business of teaching has a commensurate impor- 
tance and responsibility. 

IIL Besides these considerations establishing the 
responsibility of teachers generally, there are several 
peculiarities in the condition of the inhabitants of this 
country which impose upon American teachers a special 
responsibility. 

One peculiarity with us, increasing the obligations 
of our teachers, is the fact that here more of the 
whole number of children are placed under their 
tuition, and these for a longer time than is usual in 
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other communities. Wherever rank and wealth make 
wide distinctions between the different classes of 
society, many, through straitened circumstances, are 
compelled to withdraw their children, at an early age, 
from the school house to the workshop and the farm. 
In the manufacturing and raising districts of Eng- 
land, in consequence of the slender means of sub- 
sistence, many children are not taught at all, and 
those who are sent to school seldom enjoy the oppor- 
tunities of education after the seventh or eighth year. 
In America, through the great equality in the distri- 
bution of property, and the facilities afforded to all to 
obtain a pecuniary competency, the advantages of 
education might easily be offered to nearly all the 
children of the country until the age of fourteen or 
sixteen years. In many sections of this country, the 
children, with very few exceptions, are actually placed 
under elementary instruction up to this period. In 
our manufactories, it is true, the greater value of 
children's labor always operates as a temptation to 
contract their time at school. As, however, these 
establishments are yet comparatively few in this 
country, and as, in consequences of liberal wages, 
there is no want of pecuniary ability among man- 
ufacturers, the instances of limited opportunity for 
education among this class of the community are 
not numerous enough to require any deduction from 
the general statement just made. Taking the whole 
population into the account, it is true, as was as- 
serted, that in this country more of the whole number 
of children are committed to the training of teachers, 
and for a longer time, than is done in any other part 
of the world. American teachers should feel th«n« 
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selves called upon to meet this favorable peculiarity 
in our condition with extraordinary exertions. If to 
whom much is given, of them much may justly be 
required ; if the fabric returned must bear a propor- 
tion to the furnished raw material, and the time occu- 
pied in making and perfecting it, then are they 
responsible to give back to the bosom of society a 
generation of more knowledge and higher intellectual 
discipline than is to be found elsewhere in the world. 
They have no apology for distributing from their 
schools an ignorant mass of beings to the business, 
the possessions, the privileges, and, shortly, to the 
offices and honors of the community. 

A second peculiarity in our condition, showing that 
a peculiar responsibility rests upon American teachers, 
is the fact that the children of the United States pos- 
sess an unusual susceptibility to instruction. 

The aristocratic and wealthy conditions of society 
are not favorable to the development and culture of 
the intellectu^ powers. They contain too much lux- 
ury and ease to permit sufficient vigor and vivacity, 
or give room for adequate motives to endure the irk- 
some toil of study. They contain too much pride of 
rank to allow of sufficient confidence and submissive- 
ness for successful education. Equally unfavorable 
is the opposite condition of dependence and servility. 
The little being to be educated, in his depression, in 
his acquired notions and habits of servile submission 
to superiors, is unconscious of his capacities, feels in 
need of only a slight education to attain equality 
with others of his own condition, and discovering no 
pathway, feels little aspiring to a rank above that 
which his father held before him. lu this absence of 
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arousing and alluring motives, his powers are slug- 
gish ; to the tasks assigned him he is indifferent ; in 
the whole business of his education he is negligent 
and incurably dulL 

A condition between aristocracy and dependent ser- 
vitude, where happily a great proportion of the chil- 
dren of this country are placed, furnishes far higher 
susceptibiUty to instruction than either. Among chil- 
dren here there is an early-formed and strong impres- 
sion that they are born neither to be lulled upon the 
lap of wealth and the arms of patronage and power, 
nor to be mere hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for fellow-men, bone of the same bone, and flesh of 
the same flesh. They are conscious of holding within 
the materials and susceptibilities of individuality, — 
independent individuality, — and therefore feel an 
individual accountableness. Each one regards him- 
self like the tree that shades his gambols, as formed 
to stand upon his own stock, draw nutrition through 
his own absorbents, develop his own peculiarities, and 
drop his own fruit. He believes there is a part for 
himself to act, and a responsibility for himself to bear, 
in which others have no participation. I do not in- 
tend to intimate that this is a matter of protracted 
reflection and deliberate conclusion with mere chil- 
dren ; I intend to alledge that in this country, the free 
air which they first breathe, the personal exertions 
which they are first called to make, the forms of 
society which first surround them, all have a power- 
ftd tendency to mold them into this self-dependent, 
energetic, and accountable character. How much 
more susceptible a creature, in the hands of a teacher, 
is a child thus developing his powers with a feeling 
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of himself, a consciousness of self-dependence and of 
responsibility, than the tame and crushed thing that 
grows up under the frowning shadow of wealth and 
power, or the inert, inefficient creatures reposing upon 
inherited luxury and estate ? 

This susceptibility of American children is in- 
creased by the agricultural and rural habits of our 
population. The numerous excellent harbors upon 
our coast; the great extent of internal navigation, 
affording at thousands of points, in the very heart of 
the country, places for trade with the rest of the 
globe ; the richness of our soil, and vast breadth of 
our habitable lands ; the attractiveness of our interior 
climate and scenery,— all prevent the aggregation of 
our population into overgrown cities or great man- 
ufacturing establishments. A large majority of our 
children are early thrown out upon the lap of nature, 
where their thoughts are of streams and hills, and the 
glorious heavens ; where their sports and companion- 
ship are with trees and flowers, the herds of the field, 
and the birds of the air. One half of the people of 
England live in towns in distinction from the country. 
Here, probably, less than a fourth are thus shut out 
from the influences of natiu*e. Great Britain em- 
ploys three millions in mines and manufactories ; the 
United States not half a million. Happily, we are 
yet emphatically an agricultural people. These rural 
habits give birth, by a natural influence, to all the 
elements of a quick susceptibility to intellectual cul- 
ture. They produce a healthier physical and moral 
constitution, invigorate the mental powers, induce a 
higher appreciation of time and educational facilities, 
detain from absorbing trifles, create taste and desire 
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A third national pfodiariiy^ which imposes upon 
American teachers a higher responsibility than rests 
upon those of any other countrj", lies in the genius 
and character of our institutions. These add respon- 
sibility to the business of teaching by rendering pop- 
ular education more necessary and more effective. 
The mass of the people here are closely and actively 
identified with all the machinery and operations of 
society. Each man is part and parcel of the nation, 
independently and efficiently; in his own person a 
pillar of the state, not the • prop of a pillar merely ; a 
portion of the strength and essential life of the com- 
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mnnity as a self-controlling individual. Each citizen 
here holds a higher place still. He is a part of the 
government. He is a depositary of power ; controls 
others and influences public affairs. He makes him- 
self heard and felt in the school district, in town and 
city movements, in the affairs of the congregation and 
pulpit, in the court of justice, in the councils of his 
state, in the supreme legislature of the nation. Thus 
he is a constituent portion of the supreme power — an 
associate sovereign. The little school, "beside yon 
straggling fence," is a seminary of sovereigns. Pop- 
ular education, it will be seen, is more active and val- 
uable here than under any other government in the 
world ; produces its effects as nowhere else, in every 
place of influence from the top to the bottom of soci- 
ety, and affects thus the entire interests of the people. 
Assuredly, teaching in this country rises to a business 
of the greatest possible responsibility. 

One other peculiarity in our condition, making pop- 
ular education specially needful and important, and,, 
therefore, the situation of American teachers specially 
responsible, is a want of ability and efficiency on the 
part of our government to control several existing evils. 

One of these evils is a prevalent radicalism. This 
is a grand leveler of every thing that exalteth itself 
above its own position. It wages war with old and 
venerated institutions. It loves no distinctions. It is 
a resolute agitator and disorganizcr ; feeds and fattens 
on discord and confusion ; engorges itself deliciously 
upon the elements of society which itself has dissolved 
and scattered abroad. It acknowledges no law, it 
would put down all rule. This spirit appears in 
church and in state, in all ranks and in aU the rehi- 
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tions of life ; its hot breath is equally desolating every 
where. 

Deeming the wholesome laws despotism, it raises a 
mob, and tramples them in the dust ; professing to be- 
lieve the injunctions of the Bible usurpations, and the 
usages of society founded upon them superstitions, it 
sets them at defiance. It calls on the world to correct 
the mistakes of Paul ; to attempt some reforms, which 
holy apostles were too feeble hearted to undertake ; to 
effect others by means which the Saviour of the world 
was too short sighted to discover. This spirit, at the 
present time, presents a most threatening aspect 
Many beJieve it may yet appear in forms powerfol 
enough to sweep away all that we most love. 

Another of these evils is a strong and constant ten* 
dency to dereliction of principle and corruption of 
morals. By opening to all her sources of competence 
and wealth, this country has become a theater of ac- 
tivities and enterprises which have no parallel. Man, 
in no age and in no spot of the earth's surface, in so 
short a period, has projected and done so mncb, and 
spread himself so widely abroad. But this nnpar- 
alleled activity and enterprise after a period of brilliant 
BDccesaes, as the wise foresaw, is beginning to produce 
an opposite state of things — luxury, distaste for sober 
industry, dissatisfaction with moderate gains, extrava- 
gant expenditures, and speculations. Whole villages 
and cities, in some paroxysms, have worn, to a tran- 
sient on-looker, the aspect of grand gambling estab- 
lishments, where the honest modes of living seemed 
about to be abandoned, and the people to be given up 
' to overreaching and dishonesty ; where justice and 
judgment seemed to be fleeing away, and general 
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indulgence and dissipation to be taking their places. 
There is now felt, to some degree, in every part of the 
country and in every department of society, a demor- 
alizing influence of this description, corrupting deeply 
the principles and the morals of men. 

The same unhappy eflects are produced by the al- 
luring opportunities to ofl[ice and power which are 
here freely opened to all. At every election there is 
witnessed, in most parts of the country, a general rush 
and scramble for the places of emolument and honor. 
Righteousness and truth, to a fearful extent, are set 
aside, and any thing adopted in their place which can 
minister to the ruling passion for personal aggrandize- 
ment. The associations of men, the institutions of 
society, and the government itself, are perverted to 
the accomplishment of private ends. Every thing 
seems crowded into the service of the god of power 
and the mammon of unrighteousness. 

As the result of this state of things, a great waste 
of principle and of morals occurs throughout the coun- 
try ; integrity and patriotism, benevolence and truth, 
are deeply outraged, and left bleeding every where. 

The same corrupting influences exist under other 
governments, but they are peculiarly strong and dan- 
gerous under ours. The arm of government is less 
vigorous here ; hitherto it has proved altogether too 
feeble to resist these evils which so seriously threaten 
us. The people, as has already been stated, bear rule, 
and, in consequence of the strength in human nature 
of the love of unrestrained independence, the people, 
in the capacity of a government, are exceedingly cau- 
tious in imposing checks upon its own desires and 
movements in the character of subjects ; hence liberty 
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enough 18 reserved to be always nwDing into eyery 
form of licentiousness. Most men will gather their 
thoughts and hopes upon the power of religious faith, 
as the great preserver amid these evils so alarmingly 
rife in the land. No doubt our holy religion, teaching 
every man, and, by the strongest motives that can be 
made to bear upon a human being, urging every man 
to feel right and behave well, is the sovereign remedy, 
the last hope of nations, as well as of individuals^ 
But it should not be forgotten that intelligenee is a 
handmaid and essential auxiliary to this grand con- 
servator. The education of the people gives the Chris- 
tian faith nearly all its power over them. It has, 
moreover, as has been already stated, good influences 
of its own. A well-instructed community is less sus* 
ceptible to the radicalism of the country, and to the 
corrupt sway of the cunning and ambitious. Elevat- 
ing to higher advantages, it inspires greater vigilance 
and resolution in preserving them against the destruc- 
tive influences by which they are assailed. It opens 
the eyes of all more fully to the dangers which threaten 
them, and teaches them how to escape them. The 
evils which we have referred to, with others not named, 
make all the counteracting influences which can be 
gathered and employed, important and necessary, in 
order to save our institutions and government from 
destruction. Though education, therefore, contain not 
the highest antagonist power, yet, having valuable 
conservative principles, and exerting a valuable influ- 
ence against the peculiar evils growing up in our state 
of society, all its aid should be contributed to the 
noble purpose. And American teachers should ever 
remember that, in diffusing and improving general 
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education, they perform essential service in preserving 
this nation from ruin, and, for this reason, hold the 
place and act the part of the highest responsibility. 

Closing here what I have to say directly upon the 
literary responsibility of teachers, and especially of 
American teachers, it remains that I make a distinct 
appeal to them now in behalf of the education of the 
children of the United States, and also remind them 
of the high motives and encouragements to fidelity 
and zeal which are opened around them. 

The discussion itself of the subject before me shall 
be the ground of my appeal. 

If the general benefits arising from the improvement 
of the mass of mind have been fairly represented here, 
as also the peculiar feasibility and value of it under 
our institutions, then should endeavors immediately 
be made to raise the standard of ordinary attainment 
in all our schools. Let what has been done heretofore 
be no pattern for the teachers of the present genera- 
tion, and no measure of their responsibility* There is 
a wider distance in the business of education between 
actual attainment and attainableness, between what 
is actually accomplished and what is easy as well as 
necessary to be done, than exists in reference to any 
other object of human pursuit and interest, except 
morals and religion. The actual amount of knowl- 
edge, and the actual mental condition of the children 
of the country, when left by their teachers and thrown 
out upon society, may be quickly stated. Their me- 
dium attainments will be found to include reading, 
writing, spelling of common words, geography, Eng- 
lish grammar, penmanship, arithmetic, sometimes, in 
addition, a slight smattering of rhetoric and natural 
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philosophy. Their reading is far from being perfect 
The unambitious sentences of Addison and the lofty 
diction of Johnson, the dry simplicity of Swift, and 
the fervid strains of Patrick Henry, are uttered with 
nearly the same rapidity, and much in the same tone 
and spirit. Their orthography is often incorrect; 
their handwriting is legible and decent; their geog^ 
taphy consists mostly of mere topography and some 
floon-forgotten statistics relating to population, square 
miles, latitude and longitude, exports and imports. 
Their EngUsh grammar is exceedingly defective, con- 
sisting of some parrot-taught fecility in parsing, with 
very little idea of the construction and power of the 
i^glish tongvie ; their arithmetic consists of a knowl- 
^edge of the rules and pmctical operations in the com- 
Tooa books, up to and through the " Rule of Three," 
together with some acquaintance with bookkeeping, 
and the quickly-lost processes of extracting the square 
and cube root This is the ordinary sum of attain- 
'ments^ at the age of twelve or fifteen years. If some 
pursue other branches and exceed these acquisitions, 
more, probably, fall below them. Intellectual disci- 
pline and development are scarcely thought of in our 
{primary schoob. The memory is chiefly tasked, the 
reasoning powers are but slightly exercised, and the 
habit of close application, and the patience of intense 
thought, so indispensable to mental ihiprovement and 
power, but rarely acquued. 

Let it not be inferred, however, that these attain- 
ments are of small consequence ; they are invaluable. 
They exert a vast influence upon all the deaoest inter- 
esta of the community and country. They form an 
important portion of those advantages and' possessions 
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which distuiguish a civilized and re£bed from a \>%Jh 
barous and degraded people. Let the fact, so confr* 
destly asserted, be heartily admitted, that ekmentaiy 
education is farther advanced in New England and 
some few other sections of the country, than in any 
other part of the world, not excepting Scotland and 
Prussia. This allusion to the attainments made in 
our primary schools is introduced here not to depre- 
ciate them, but to show their incompetency to the 
wan4» of a people performing such important duties^ 
and holding such high places of power and influence 
as do all American citizens. The allusion is made 
for the purpose also of making an appeal to the teach- 
ers of our country to set up a higher standard of ele- 
mentary education, and put forth their best endeavors 
to push our children and youth much farther forward 
in the studies already pursued, and to extend thei! 
inquiries in every direction. Certainly an alluriiig 
and accessible field may be opened to our children on 
every side. Besides advancing them in their present 
pursuits, let them be made more acquainted with the 
earth on which they live ; with the materials of whick 
it is composed, and the changes it has experienced ; 
with its rocks, minerals, soils, and fossil races of plants 
and animals ; with the different features of its several 
countries, and different character and modes of life 
of its various tribes and nations. Let them be taught 
something of the states, constituents, aoad uses of the 
ail which they breathe, aa also something of the laws 
of light, and heat, and attraction, which are con- 
cerned in all their affairs and happiness. Let them be 
informed how latitude and longitude are ascertained 
dAserts teaversed, seas and oceejia sailed over, and the 
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ends of the world brought together. Let them be led 
on into the plain, practical, and valuable facts of 
chemistry, natural philosophy, and astronomy. Let 
them be made thoroughly acquainted with the history 
of their own country, its singular fortune, its great 
men, the spirit of its institutions, its enterprise, trade, 
growth, its sources of safety and duration. Let them 
study their own being, their outward structure and 
inward spirit. Let them be taught their various rela- 
tions, their proper position, their indispensable duties, 
at home, at school, in the family, in the community, 
in the world, in the universe. All this, and more, is 
perfectly practicable. The works of Dr. Dick, if they 
are superficial, as has been alledged, most happily and 
conclusively show how these important and interest- 
ing inquiries may be pursued successfully by the chil- 
dren of common schools, if only aided and allured 
as they may be. The world owes him thanks that 
he has come down among juvenile and ignorant 
minds, and shoT\Ti them how easily the boundaries 
which have limited their studies may be passed over, 
and what precious treasures may be gathered on the 
other side. The accessible field yet untrodden by 
our children is a broad and glorious one. I appeal to 
American teachers to lead them out and forth among 
its interesting objects, and to habituate them, in a 
world of wonders as they are, to question nature for 
themselves, and listen intelligently to her responses. 
It is more important than all that the children of 
tiie country be disciplined and formed while at school 
for a successful pursuit of knowledge in after years. 
This dullness needs to be removed ; their faculties to 
be aroused, strengthened, balanced ; their enthusiasm 
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of knowledge kindled, their curiosity quickened, their 
taste cultivated, their intellectual efforts rendered ha* 
bitually regular, patient, and intense. Their mental 
acquisitions will be almost as natural as breathing 
and corporal growth, and will continue to be made 
through life, even in spite of the business and bustle 
of the world ; then knowledge will be received from 
every quarter, tongues be found '' in trees, books in 
the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
every thing." Let me invoke those who teach the 
children of the United States to give them an educa* 
tion superior greatly to that of the present day, an 
education widened on every hand, and improved in 
every particular. 

I come now to suggest to them motives and en- 
eawragements to the faithful discharge of their respon- 
sible duties. These are of the most important and 
dignified character. 

It is matter of deep regret that pecuniary reward 
has been so stinted and reluctant, to the great injury 
of education as well as discouragement of teachers. 
But let instructors be reminded that, in the dignified 
character and excellent influences of their employe 
ment, there is presented a nobler inducement to duty. 
The high-minded and conscientious can not fail to feel 
its power. Says Lord Brougham, " However averse, 
by taste or habit, to the turmoil of public affairs, or 
the more ordinary strifes of the world, instructors, in 
all quiet and innocence, may enjoy the noblest gratifi- 
cations of which the most aspiring nature is suscepti- 
ble." Vulgar ambition seeks to sway multitudes of 
men, and influence widely the operations and interests 
of society. The successful teacher of children estab* 
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lishes a far nobler, wider, surer empire. He influences 
mind — mind that will wake and mold mind again. 
The intelligence which he communicates is itself 
communicable. Every intellect which he instructs 
becomes an instructor of a cluster of pupil intellects 
gathered round it. These last become points and 
sources of education to greater numbers, and these to 
greater numbers still, until quickly the calculation of 
numbers baflles our arithmetic, and even our imagina- 
tion. The humblest teacher, if he could pass along 
with his own influence as it should pursue its widen- 
ing course onward, though he would never need to 
weep for another world to conquer, would one day 
see greater numbers reached by his power than ever 
bowed to him of Macedon. Let teachers feel entirely 
satisfied with their employment ; it is worthy the am- 
bition of the greatest men. There is but one higher 
service for man or angel — the cultivation of the heart, 
the molding of the moral nature into likeness of char- 
acter to the infinite Father of the universe. 

In reference to the interests of our own country, no 
position can be more honorable than that which is 
held by American teachers. Our national character, 
our escape from imminent dangers, the duration of 
our free institutions, our thrift, wealth, power, and 
happiness, in an important degree are dependent upon 
the education and intelligence which they have the 
privilege of diflusing among the people. Our public 
aflairs at this moment are at a most important crisis. 
Among the wise and good, every eye is now turned 
to the school houses and school teachers of the coun- 
Ijy for conservative influences. There may not be 
wanting many strong ebullitions of national feeling 
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among us. All over the land, the morning of each 
fourth day of July may thunder forth from the can- 
non's mouth the enthusiasm of fourteen millions of 
people on the subject of freedom. Our legislative 
assemblies may vie with each other in ardent profes- 
sions of patriotism ; the spirit of seventy-six may be 
industriously implanted and cherished around every 
fireside in the country ; still, without the schoolmaster 
abroad, our career of freedom and prosperity would 
be quickly closed, and our brilliant prospects be shut 
out by as dark a night as that which has set upon the 
glory of all former republics. The aid which teachers 
may contribute to preserve the privileges and posses- 
sions of this great and free people is certainly a most 
valuable and most honorable service. It is pleasant 
to me to recollect that I am in the old " Bay State," 
where this matter has always been so regarded. 
Here have risen men, of whom the world was not 
worthy, who, by the enlightened principles which they 
held and diffused abroad, not only molded society and 
government into their best forms, but provided for 
their permanency by providing with special care and 
liberality for the education of the whole people. I 
can now almost hear the Pilgrims, and my blood 
grows warm as I remember that my ancestor landed 
from the Mayflower, and that the first born of the 
Plymouth colony is only six generations before me. 
I can almost hear the Pilgrim Fathers and their early 
successors administering to us a stern rebuke for neg- 
lecting that education of the popular mind, to which, 
except religion, they gave their best love and richest 
charities, their earliest labor and latest prayer. Let 
American school teachers turn to all that has been 
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done by the great dead to earn for us our inheritance. 
In addition to their efforts in behalf of popular ed- 
ucation, let them recollect their toils and sacrifices, 
their unrewarded efforts in council, and their struggles 
in the field of death, and then count it all honor to 
enter into their labors, and carry out their far-sighted 
and benevolent plans. Let them render themselves 
worthy of those from whom they are descended, by 
their intelligent, and sustained, and efficient efforts to 
educate the general mind, and to remove away the 
vast mass of ignorance which now sits like an incu- 
bus on the nation's heart, and suppresses its breath. 

The teachers of this portion of the United States 
hold a place of peculiar importance and honor. New 
England is a nursery for the whole country. She 
settles many portions of it almost exclusively ; she 
sprinkles her population over the entire breadth of the 
land. She is yet to be the mother of new states, and 
a large contributor to old ones. Her schoolmasters 
should be aware that, in consequence of this, they 
occupy a high position, which enables them, by ed- 
ucating the emigrating population of New England, 
to form the intellectual character eventually of more 
than half of these United States. Who ought to 
desire a station more honorable and useful ? Who 
are called to act under the influence of nobler mo- 
tives and encouragements ? 

The relation in which this country is placed to 
other nations elevates American teachers to a still 
more commanding position. The experience of the 
world, hitherto, is against the duration and success of 
republics. Every civilized people and every crowned 
head is turned to us to leamiTirhat shall be the destiay 
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of ours. Whatever aid American teachers shall con- 
tribute in conducting the grand experiment which 
this country is making in the face of the world, in the 
event of its success, will be a most important service 
to mankind. Should the experiment prove to be a 
failure, it will be a splendid one ; and if teachers 
shall be faithful to their important trust, they will 
still enjoy the consciousness of having done what 
they could in a noble sphere of duty. But the exper- 
iment will not fail. Our free institutions will con- 
tinue, and our people continue to enjoy under them 
unparalleled prosperity. By and by they will become 
a model for the governments of the old world. Na- 
tions, successively, as they arrive at sufficient intelli- 
gence and virtue, will either adopt them as they are, 
or such modifications of them as shall contain their 
essential features. In this way the instructors of 
America will share the glory not only of having im- 
proved and perpetuated what is most dear and val- 
uable to Americans, but of having set up an illustrious 
public example, which may yet change the forms of 
society and of government throughout more than half 
the world. Already the sovereigns of Europe, though 
they lay deep their plans, though they bring all the 
wisdom of the wisest heads, and all the influence of 
flattery, wealth, and arms, to secure their power, feel 
underneath their thrones a ground swell which makes 
them totter fearfully. They may not be fully aware 
whence comes so irresistible a movement. There is 
an ocean rolling between them and the feeding springs 
of the tremendous underworking current The whole 
agitation has its source in the neighborhoods, habits, 
villages, and cities of America, where the humble 
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schoolmaster pursues his weary and unnoticed labors, 
where silently, but surely, he imbues the prospective 
sovereigns and subjects of the country \viih the spirit, 
and principles, and intelligence appropriate to Amer- 
icans. The school houses of America are the terrible 
magazines, and the teachers hold and apply the fires. 
Perhaps the entire world may yet feel their power. 
No class of men occupies a higher position than 
American teachers. Schoolmasters, feel the inspiring 
of the glorious encouragements open around you. 
They that gather wealth, and they that wear crowns, 
shall quickly be laid away in the narrow house. 
Then their possessions and their splendor, to them- 
selves, shall be no more than the wind that blows 
over their graves ; to those who shall live after them, 
they will be in memory as those figures upon the 
sand which were effaced by the following wave, or as 
yesterday's vapor, that hath passed wholly away. 
But you, if you fulfill your high responsibility, will 
leave impressions upon the current of human affairs 
passing by you which will never disappear, but grow 
deeper and more valuable as that current moves for- 
ward through the track of time. And your good 
influence, as it travels along with this sweeping cur- 
rent over following centuries, will procure for your 
efforts, constantly, a fuller appreciation, and for your- 
selves a more grateful remembrance. While lying 
quietly in your graves, generation after generation, as 
it rises up, will look back to you as valuable contrib- 
utors to its proud inheritance of intelligence, freedom, 
virtue, happiness. They may raise to you no marble 
or " storied urn," but they will consecrate to you a 
more enduring and a more desirable memorial. They 
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will write for you this inscription on their hearts : 
** Blessed are the dead, ' for their works do follow 
them." 

Schoolmasters of America, appreciate the high 
motives and encouragements thrown around you. 
Up ! to your high vocation ! Your country now is 
the brightest place which the world hath: make it 
a brighter one still. Kindle up a light in it which 
shall shine more and more brilliantly on, until all 
nations come and walk in it ; a light that shall wax 
more and more heavenly, until it mingle well with 
the glories of eternity. 
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